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FROM the favourable reception given to 
my Abridgment of Roman History, pub- 
lished some time since, several friends, and 
others, whose business leads them to con- 
sult the wants of the public, have been 
induced to suppose that an English history 
written on the same plan would be accep- 
table. It was their opinion, that we still 
wanted a work of this kind, where the nar- 
rative, though very concise, 1s not totally 
without interest, and the facts, though 

crowded, are yet distinctly seen. 


The business of abridging. the works of 


others has hitherto fallen to the lot of very 
dull 
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PREFACE. 2 
dull men; and the art of blotting, which 
an eminent critic calls the most difficult of 
all others, has been usually practised by 
those who found themselves unable to 
write. Hence our abridgments are gene- 
rally more tedious than the works from 
which they pretend to relieve us; and they 
have effectually embarrassed that road 
which they laboured to shorten. 


As the present compiler starts with such 
humble competitors, it will, scarcely be 
thought vanity in him if he boasts himself 
their superior. Of the many abridgments 
of our own history hitherto published, none 


seems possessed of any share of merit or 


reputation: some have been written in 


dialogue, or merely in the stiffness of an 


index, and some to answer the purposes of 


a party. A very small share of taste, there- 
fore, was sufficient to keep the compiler 


from the defects of the one; and a very 
small share of philosophy from the misre- 
presentations of the other. 


oy 
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It is not easy, however, to satisfy the dif- 


ferent expectations of mankind in a work of 
this kind, calculated for every apprehen- 
sion, and on which all are consequently 
capable of forming some judgment. Some 
may say that it is too long to pass under the 


denomination of an abridgment; and others, 
that it is too dry to be admitted as an hi- 


story: it may be objected, that reflection is 
almost entirely banished to make room for 
facts, and yet that many facts are wholly 
omitted which might be necessary to be 
known. | 3 99 


F 


It must be confessed that all those objec- 
tions are partly true ; for it is impossible, in 
the same work, at once to attain contrary 
advantages. The compiler, who is stinted 
in room, must often sacrifice interest to 
brevity; and, on the other hand, while he 
endeavours to amuse, must frequently trans- 
gress the limits to which his plan should 


confine him. Thus all such as desire only 


amusement may be disgusted with his bre- 


vity, and such as seek for information may 
a 2 object 
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object to his dieplacing facts for empty | 


deseri ption. 


To attain the greatest number of advan- 
tages with the fewest inconveniences, is all 


that can be attained in an abridgment, the 
very name of which implies imperfection. 


It will be sufficient, therefore, to satisfy the 


writer's wishes, if the present work be 


found a plain unaffected narrative of facts, 
with just ornament enough to keep atten- 


tion awake, and with reflection barely suf- 
ficient to set the reader upon thinking. 
Very moderate abilities were equal to such 


an undertaking; and it is hoped the per- 
formance will satisfy such as take up books 
to be informed or amused, without much 


considering who the writer is, or envying 


any success he may have had in a former 


e re 


RS 


As the present publication is designed 
for the benefit of those who intend to lay 
a foundation for future, study, or desire to 
refresh their memories upon the old, or who 


think | 


PREFACE. 


think a moderate share of . i 
for the purposes of life, recourse has been 


had only to those authors which are best 


known, and those facts only have been se- 


lected which are allowed on all hands to he | 


true. Were an epitome of history the field 
for displaying erudition, the author could 


show that he has read many books which 


others have neglected, and that he also 
could advance many anecdotes which are at 
present very little known. - But it must be 
remembered, that ald these minute recove- 
ries could be inserted only to the exclusion 
of more material facts, which it would be 
unpardonable to omit. He foregoes, there- 
fore, the petty ambition of being thought a 


reader of forgotten books,—his aim being 


not to add to our present Stock of e 
but to contract it. | 


The books which have been used in this | 


abridgment are chiefly Rapin, Carte, Smol- 
lett, and Hume. They have each their pe- 


culiar admirers, in proportion as the reader is 


studious of historical antiquities, fond of mi- 
nute anecdote, a warm partisan, or a delibe- 
; rate 
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rate reasoner. Of these I have particularly 
taken Hume for my guide, as far as he goes; 
and it is but justice to say, that wherever 
T was obliged to abridge his work, I did it 
with reluctance, as I scarce cut out a line 
that a not contain 2 , 


But a1 I must warmly subscribe to 
the learning, elegance, and depth of Mr. 
Hume's History, yet I cannot entirely acqui- 
esce in his principles. With regard to re- 
ligion, he seems desirous of playing a dou- 
ble part,. —of appearing to some readers as if 
he reverenced, and to others as if he ridi- 
culed it. He seems sensible of the politi- 
cal necessity of religion in every state; but 
at the same time he would every-where in- 
sinuate that it owes its authority to no 
higher an origin. Thus he weakens its in- 
fluence, while he contends for its utility; 

and vainly hopes, that while free-thinkers 
Shall applaud his scepticism, real believers 
will reverence him for his zeal. 


In his opinions respecting government, 
perhaps also he ny be sometimes repre- 
hensible ; 5 


| 
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| hensible ; but in a country like ours, where 
mutual contention contributes to the se- 
curity of the constitution, it will be impos- 
sible for an historian, who attempts to 
have any opinion, to satisfy all parties. It 


is not yet decided in politics, whether the 


dininution of kingly power in England 


tends to increase the happiness or the free- 


dom of the people. For my own part, from 


seeing the bad effects of the tyranny of the 


great in those republican states that pre- 
tend to be free, I cannot help wishing 
that our monarchs may still be allowed to 
enjoy the power of controuling the in- 
croachments of the great at home. A king 
may easily be restrained from doing wrong, 
as he is but one man; but if a number 
of the great are permitted to divide all au- 
thority, who can punish them if they abuse 
it? Upon this principle, therefore, and not 
from any empty notion of divine or heredi- 


tary right, some may think I have leaned to- 
| wards monarchy. But as, in the things I 


have hitherto written, I have neither al- 


lured the vanity of the great by flattery, 
| nor. 


2” "a PREFACE. 
| nor satisfied the malignity of the vulgar by 
scandal, as I have endeavoured to get an 
Z | honest reputation by liberal pursuits, it is 
hoped the reader will admit my impartiality. 5 


' 
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ENGLAND... 


Of the Batroxs before the Arrival of the Romans. 
Ir is fortunate for mankind, that those periods 


of history which are the least serviceable, are the 
least known. It has been the study of many 


learned men to rescue from obscurity, and throw- 


light upon, those early ages when the Britons were 
wholly barbarous, and their country uncultivated. 
But these researches have generally terminated in 
conjecture; so that from whence Britain was at 
first peopled, or took its name, is still uncertain. 
The variety of opinions upon this head serve to 
prove the futility of all. | 

It will, therefore, be sufficient to observe, 
that this beautiful island, by some thought the 
largest in the world, was 3 Britannia by the 
VOL. 1. B . 
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Romans long before the time of Cæsar. It is 
supposed that this name was originally given it 
by the merchants who resorted hither 15 

continent. These called the inhabitants by one 
common name of Briths, from the custom among 


che natives of painting their naked bodies and 


small shields with an azure blue, which in the 
language of the cquntry was called Brith, and 
which served to distinguich them from those 
Strangers who came among them for che purposes of 
trade or alliance. 

The Britons were but vely little known to 
the rest of the world before the time of the Ro- 
mans. The coasts opposite Gaul, indeed, were 
frequented by merchants who traded thither for 
such commodities as the natives were able to 
produce. These, it is thought, after a time, 


possessed themselves of all the maritime places 
where they had at first been 5 to reside. 


There, finding the country fertile, and commo- 


diously situated for trade, they settled upon the 


sea - side, and introduced the practice of agricul- 
ture. But it was very different with the inland 
inhabitants of the country, who considered them-- 
selves as the lawful p&sessors of the soil. These 
avoided all correspondence with the new-comers, 
whom they considered as intruders upon their 
property. 

The inland . are represented as ex- 
tremely numerous, living in cottages thatched 
with straw, and feeding large herds of cattle. 


Their houses were scattered all over the country, 


without observance of order or distance, being 
ced at smaller or greater intervals, as they were 


invited by the fertility of the soll, or the con- 


venience of wood and water. IT hey lived mostly 
- 3 BON 


om the 
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upon milk, or flesh procured by the chase. 
What clothes they wore to cover any part of their 
bodies were usually the ſkins of beasts; hut 
much of their bodies, as the arms, legs, and 
thighs, was left naked, and those parts were 
usually painted blue. Their hair, which was 


long, flowed down upon their backs and shoul- 


ders, while their beards were kept close shaven, 
except upon the upper lip, where it was suffered 
to grow. The dress of savage nations is every 
where pretty much the same, being calculated 
rather to inspire terror than to excite love or re- 
"18 
The commodities exported from Britain were 
chiefly hides and tin. This metal was then 
thought peculiar to the island, and was in much 
request abroad, both in nearer and remoter re- 
gions. Some silver mines were also known, but 
not in common use, as the inhabitants had but 
little knowledge how to dig, refine, or improve 
them. Pearls also were frequently found on their 
shores, but neither clear nor coloured like the 
oriental, and therefore in no great esteem among 
strangers. They had but little iron; and what 
they had, was used either for arms, or for rings, 
which was a sort of money current among them. 
They had brass money also; but this was all 
brought from abroad. | 
Their- language, customs, eliginn, and go- 
vernment, were generally the same with those of 
the Gauls, their | neighbours of the continent. 
As to their government, it consisted of several 
small principalities, each under its respective 
leader; and this seems to be the earliest mode 
of dominion with which mankind is acquainted, 
| and deduced from the natural privileges of pa- 
| »  , ternal 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 
ternal authority. Whether these small princi- 


palities descended by succession, or were elected in 


consequence of the advantages of age, wisdom, 
or valour in the families of the princes, is not 
recorded. Upon great or uncommon dangers, 
a commander in chief was chosen by common 


consent, in a general assembly; and to him was 


committed the conduct of the general interest, 
the power of making peace, or leading to war. 
In the choice of a person of such power, it is easy 
to suppose that unanimity could not always be 
found; whence it often happened, that the sepa- 


rate tribes were defeated one after the other, be- 
fore they could unite under a' single leader for 


their mutual safety. | e | 
Their forces consisted chiefly of foot, and yet 
they could bring a considerable number of horse 
into the field upon great occasions. They hke- 
wise used chariots in battle, which, with short 
Scythes fastened to the ends of the axle- trees, in- 
flicted desperate wounds, spreading terror and 
de vastation Wheresoever they drove. Nor, while 
the chariots were thus destroying, were the war- 
riors who conducted them unemployed. These 
darted their javelins against the enemy, ran along 
the beam, leaped on the ground, resumed their 
Seat, Stopt, or turned their horses at full speed, 
and sometimes cunningly retreated, to draw the 
enemy into confusion. Nothing can be more terri- 
ble than the idea of a charioteer thus driving furi- 
ously in the midst of dangers; but these machines 
seem to have been more dreadful than dangerous; 
for they were quickly laid aside, when this brave 
people was instructed in the more regular arts of 
War. | . N 
The religion of the Britons was one of the 
. ; i most 
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most considerable parts of their government; 
and the Druids, who were the guardians of it, 
possessed great authority among them. These 
endeavoured to impress the minds of the people 
wich an opinion of their skill in the arts of divi- 
nation; they offered sacrifices in publie and pri- 
vate, and pretended to explain the immediate 
will of Heaven. No species of superstition was 
ever more horrible than theirs; besides the severe 
penalties which they were permitted to inflict in 
this world, they inculcated the eternal transmi- 
gration of souls, and thus extended their autho- 
rity as far as the fears of their votaries. They 
sacrificed human victims, which they burned in 
large wicker idols, made so capacious as to con- 
tain a multitude of persons at once, who were 
thus consumed together. The female Druids 
plunged their knives into the breasts of the pri- 
soners taken in war, and prophesied from the 
manner in which the blood happened to stream 
from the wound. Their altars eonsisted of four 
broad stones, three set edge wise, and the fourth 
at top, many of which remain to this day. To 
these "rites, tending to impress Ignorance” with 
awe, they added the austerity of their manners, 
and the Simplicity of their lives. They lived in 
woods, caves, and hollow trees; their food was 
acorns and berries, and their drink water; by 
these arts they were not only respected, but al- 
most adored by the people. They were admired 
not only for knowing more than other men, but 
far despising what all others valued and pursued. 
Hence they were patiently permitted to punish _ 
and correct crimes from which they themselves 
were supposed to be wholly free; and their autho- 
rity was so great, that not only the property, but: 
* 3 | also 
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* 


also the lives of the people were —.— t their 


disposal. No laws were instituted by thę princes, 
or common assemblies, without their advice and 
approbation; no person was punished by bonds 


or death, without their passing sentence; no plun- 


der taken in war was used by the captor until 
the Druids determined what Fam _ und Se- 


<lude for themselves. 


It may be easily supposed, n the n manners on 
the people took a tincture from the discipline of 
their teachers. Their lives were simple, but they 
were marked with cruelty and fierceness; their 
courage was great, but neither dignified by mer- 
cy nor perseverance. In short, to have a just idea 
of what the Britons then were, we have only to 
turn to the savage nations which still subsist in 


primeval rudeness. Temperate rather from ne- 


cessity than choice ; patient of fatigue, yet incon- 
stant in attachment; bold, improvident, and ra- 
pacious: such is the picture of savage life: at 
present, and such it appears to have been from 
the beginning. Little entertainment, therefore, can 
be expected from the accounts of a nation thus cir- 
cumstanced; nor can its transactions come properly 
under the notice of the historian, since they are too 
minutely divided to be exhibited at one view; the 
actors are too barbarous to interest the reader; and 
no skill can Be shown in developing the motives 
and counsels of a people chiefly actuated by sudden 


and tomultuary gusts of PR 
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od is E ae in the rde 3 lint Vn 
state in which we have just described them: 
seemed to stand in need of more polished instructt 
ors; and indeed whatever evils may attend the 
conquest of heroes, their success has generally e: Doc 
produced one good effect, in disseminating che 
arts of refinement and humanity. It ever happens, 
when a barbarous nation is conquered, by; another 
more advanced in the arts of peace, that it gains 
in elegance a recompense for what it loses ani lr 
berty. The Britons had long remained an this 
rude but independent state, when Cæsar, having 
over-run Gaul with his victories, and wilhng stin 
farther to extend his fame, determined upon the 
conquest of a country chat seemed to promise 
easy triumph. He was allured neither by; the 
riches nor the renown of the inhabitants; zocbut 
being ambitious rather of splendid than of useful 
conquests, he was willing to carry the Romas 
arms into a country the remote situation of 
which would add seeming difficulty to the enter 
prise, and consequently produce an increase of 
reputation. His pretence was, to punish thesę 
| islanders for having sent succours to the Gauls 
3 while he waged war against that nation, as well as 
| B 4 for , 
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fo crc an asylum to such of the enemy as 

had\sought. protection from his resentment. The 

natives, informed of his intention, were sensible 

- of the unequal contest, and endeavoured to ap- 

8 pa him by submission. He received their em- 

sadors with great complacency, and having 
exhorted them to continue stedſast in the same 
sentiments, in the mean time made preparations 
for the execution of his design. When the troops 
destined for the expedition were embarked, he 
set sail for Britain about midnight, and the next 
morning arrived on the coast near Dover, where 
he saw the rocks and cliffs e with armed 
men to oppose his landing. 

Aut. Ch. 35. F. inding it impratticable to gain che zhore 
where he first intended, from the agitation of 
the sea, and the impending mountains, he re- 
solved to chuse a landing. place of greater se- 

dur. Tue place he chose was about eight 

1 miles farther on, some suppose at Deal, Where an 
iünclimiog shere and a level country invited his 

attempts. Ihe poor, naked, ill- armed - Britons, 

we may well suppose, were but an unequal match 
for the disciplined Romans, who had before con- 
quered Gaul, and afterwards became the conquer- 
ors of the world. However, they made a brave 
opposition against the veteran army; the con- 
fliets between them were fierce, the losses mutual, 

and the success various. The. Britons had chos- 
en Cassibelaunus for their commander in chief; 

but the petty princes under his command, either 
desiring his station, or suspecting his fidelity, 
threw off their allegiance. Some of them fled 
with their forces into the internal parts of the 
ene, others submitted to Cæsar, till at 


length 
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length Cassibelaunus himself, weakened by 80 
many desertions, resolved upon making what 
terms he was able, while he yet had power to 
keep the field. The conditions offered by Cæ- 
sar, and accepted by him, were, that he should 
send to the continent double the number of hostages 
at first demanded, and that he should acknowledge 
subjection to the Romans. Bos IH 

The Romans were pleased with the name of 
this new and remote conquest, and the senate 
decreed' a supplication of twenty days, in conse- 
quence of their general's success. Having, there - 
= in this manner rather discovered than sub · 
dued the southern parts of the island, Cæsar re- 
turned into Gaul with his forces, and left the Bri- 
tons to enjoy their customs, — and laws. But 
the inhabitants, thus relieved from the terror of 
his arms, neglected the performance of their sti- 
pulations; and only two of their states sent over 
hostages according bo the treaty. Cæsar, it is likely, 
was not much displeased at the omission, as it fur- 


nished him with a pretext of visiting the island once 


more, and completing a conquest which he had only 


Accordingly, the ensuing spring, he set sail for 


Britain with eight hundred ships; and arriving 
at the place of his former descent, he landed 


without opposition. The islanders being appris- 
ed of his invasion, had assembled an army, and 
marched down to the sea-side to oppose him; 
but sceing the number of his forces, and the 
whole sea, as it were, covered with his shipping, 


they were struck with consternation, and retired 


to their places of security. The Romans, how- 
ever, pursued them to their retreats, until at last 
| | | com- 
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common danger induced these poor barbarians 
to forget their former dissensions, and to unite 
their whole strength for the mutual defence of 
their liberty and possessions. Cassibelaunus was 
chosen to conduct the common cause; and for some 
time he harassed the Romans in their march, 
and fevived the desponding hopes of his country- 
men. But no opposition, that undisciplined 
strength could make, was able to repress the 
vigour and intrepidity of Cæsar. He discomfited 
the Britons in every action: he advanced into 
the country, passed the Thames in the face of 
the enemy, took and burned the capital city of 
Cassibelaünus, established his ally Mandubratius 
| as Sovereign of the Trinobantes; and having obliged 
| the inhabitants to make new submissions, he again 
| returned with his army into Gaul, having made him- 
14 self rather the nominal than the real Dae of the 
ill island. 
x Whatever the stipulated tribute might have 
1 been, it is more than probable, as there was no 
| authority left to exact it, that it was but indiffe- , 
rently paid. Upon the accession of Augustus, 
that emperor had formed a design of visiting 
Britain, but was diverted from it by an unex- 
pected revolt of the Pannonians. Some years 
after he resumed his design; but being met in 
| his way by the Britich embassadors, who promised 
if the accustomed tribute, and made the usual submis- 
Sions, he. desisted from his intention. The year 
following, finding them remiss in their supplies, and 
Ih untrue to their er professions, he once more 
prepared for the invasion of the country; but a 
well-timed embassy again averted his indignation, 
and the submissions he received seemed to satisfy 
| his 
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| HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
his resentment: upon his death-bed he appeared 


sensible of the overgrown extent of the Roman em- 
pire, and he recommended it to his successors never 
to enlarge their territorie. 

Tiberius followed the maxims of Augustus; 3 and 
wisely judging the empire already too extensive, 
made no attempt upon Britain. Some Roman 
soldiers having been wrecked on the British coast, 
the inhabitants not only assisted them with the 
greatest humanity, but sent them in safety back to 
their general. In consequence of these friendly dis- 
positions, a constant intercourse of good offices sub- 


sisted between the two nations; the principal British 


nobility resorted to Nome, and many received their 
education there. 

From that time the Britons began to improve in 
all the arts which contribute to the advancement of 
human nature. The first art which a savage peo- 
Ple is rm taught by their politer neighbours is 
that of war. The Britons, thenceforward, though 


not wholly addicted to che Roman method of fight - 


ing, nevertheless adopted several of their improve- 
ments, as well in their arms as in their arrangement 
in the field. Their ferocity to strangers, for which 
they had been always remarkable, was mitigated ; 

and they began to permit an intercourse of com- 
merce even in the internal parts of the country. 
They still, however, continued to live as herdsmen 
and hunters, —a manifest proof that the country 
was as yet but thinly inhabited. A nation of hunt- 
ers can never be populous, as their subsistence is 


necessarily diffused over a large tract of country, 


while the husbandman converts every part of nature 


to human use, and flourishes most by the vicinity of 


those whom he is to en 
The 
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The wild extravagances of Caligula, by which 
he threatened Britain with an invasion, served ra- 
ther to expose him to ridicule, than the island to 

The Britons therefore, for almost a'cen- 
tury, enjoyed their liberty unmolested, till at length 
the Romans, in the reign of Claudius, began to 
think seriously of reducing them under their domi- 
nion. The expedition for this purpose was con- 
ducted in the beginning by Plautius and other com- 
manders, with that success which Ne attended 
the Roman arms. 

Claudius himself, finding affairs zufficiently pre- 
pared for his reception, made a journey thither, and 
received the submission of such states as, living by 
commerce, were willing to purchase tranquillity 
at the expense of freedom. It is true that many of 
the inland provinces preferred their native simpli- 
city to imported elegance, and, rather than bow their 


necks to the Roman yoke, offered their bosonis to 


the sword. But the southern coast, with all the ad- 
jacent inland country, was seised by the conquerors, 
who secured the possession by fortifying camps, 
building fortresses, and planting colonies. Ihe 
other parts of the country either thought themselves 
in no danger, or continued patient Spectators of the 
approaching devastation. my 
Caractacus was the first who Seemed willing, by 
a vigorous effort, to rescue his country, and repel 
its insulting and rapacious conquerors. The vena- 
lity and corruption of the Roman pretors and of- 
ficers, who were appointed to levy the contributions 
in Britain, served to excite the indignation of the na- 
tives, and give spirit to his attempts. This rude 
soldier, though with inferior forces, continued, for 


about the pace of nine years, to oppose and harass 
ä the 
ti 
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the Romans; so that at length Ostorius Scapula 
was sent over to command their armies. He was 


more successful than his predecessors. He advanced 
the Roman conquests over Britain, pierced the coun- 


o 


try of the Silures, a warlike nation along the banks A. D. 50. 
of the Severn, and at length came up with Caracta- 
cus, who had taken possession of a very advantageous 


post upon an inaccessible mountain, washed by a 
deep and rapid stream. The unfortunate British 
general, when he saw the enemy approaching, 
drew up his army, composed of different tribes, and, 
going from rank to rank, exhorted them to strike 


the last blow for liberty, safety, and life. To these 


exhortations his soldiers replied with shouts of de- 
termined valour. But what could undisciplined 
bravery avail against the attack of an army skilled 
in all the arts of war, and inspired by a long train of 
conquests? The Britons were, after an obstinate re- 


sistance, totally routed; and a few days after Carac- 


tacus himself was delivered up to the conquerors 


Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, with 


whom he had taken refuge. The capture of this 


general was received with such joy at Rome, that 


Claudius commanded that he should be brought 
from Britain, in order to be exhibited as a specta- 
cle to the Roman people. Accordingly, on the 
day appointed for that purpose, the emperor ascend- 
ing his throne, ordered the captives, and Caractacus 


among the number, to be brought into his presence. 


The vassals of the British king, with the spoils taken 
in war, were first brought forward; these were fol- 


lowed by his family, who, with abject lamentations, 


were seen to implore for mercy. Last of all came 


Caractacus, with an undaunted air and a dignified 


aspect. He appeared no way dejected at the amaz- 


ing 
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ing concourse of spectators that were gathered upon 
this occasion, but casting his eyes on the splendors 
that surrounded him, © Alas!” cried he, * how is it 

sible that a people possessed of such magnificence 
at home could envy me an humble cottage in Bri- 


tain? When brought into the emperor's presence, 


he is said to have addressed him in the following 


manner: Had my moderation been equal to my 


birth and fortune, I had arrived in this city not as a 
captive but as a friend. But my present misfortunes 
redound as much to your honour as to my disgrace; 


apy the obstinacy of my opposition serves to increase 
the'splendors of your victory. Had I surrendered 


myself in the beginning of the contest, neither my 


disgrace nor your glory would have attracted the at- 
tention of the world, and my fate would have been 


buried in general oblivion. I am now at your 


mercy; but if my life be spared, I shall remain an 


eternal monument of your clemency and mode- 
ration.” The emperor was affected with the Bri- 
tish hero's misfortunes, and won by his address. 


e ordered him to be unchained upon the spot, 
with the rest of the captives; and the first use they 
made of their liberty was to go and prostrate them- 


selves before the empress Agrippina, who, as some 


suppose, had been an intercessor for their freedom. 
Notwithstanding these misfortunes, the Britons 


were not subdued, and this island was regarded by 


the ambitious Romans as a field in which military 


honour might still be acquired. The Britons made 
one expiring effort more. to recover their liberty, 
in the time of Nero, taking advantage of the ab- 


sence of Paulinus the Roman general, who was em- 


ployed in subduing the Isle of Anglesey. That 


small island, which was separated from Britain by a 
; narrow 


bi 
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narrow channel, = cine the chief seat of the 

Druidical superstitions, and constantly afforded a 
retreat to their defeated forces. It was thought ne- 
cessary therefore to subdue that place, in order to ex- 
tirpate a religion that disdained submission to fo- 
reign laws or leaders; and Paulinus, the greatest ge- 
neral of his age, undertook the task. The Britons 
_ endeavoured to obstruct his landing on that last re- 
treat of their superstitions and liberties, both by the 
force of their arms and the terrors of theix religion. 
The priests and islanders were drawn up in order of 
battle upon the shore, to oppose his landing. The 
women, dressed like furies, with dishevelled hair, 
and torches in their hands, poured forth the moſt 
terrible execrations. Such a sight at firſt confound- 
ed the Romans, and fixed them motionleſs .on the 
ſpot; so that they received the first assault without 
opposition. But Paulinus exhorting his troops to 
despise the menaces of an absurd superstition, im- 
pelled them to the attack, drove the Britons off the 
field, burned the Druids in the same fires they had 
prepared for their captive enemies, and destroyed all 
their consecrated groves and altars. | : 
In the mean time the Britons, taking advantage 
of his absence, resolved by a general insurrection to 
free themselves from that state of abject servitude to 
which they were reduced by the Romans. They 
had many motives to aggravate their resentment; 
the greatness of their taxes, which were levied with 
unremitting severity; the cruel insolence of their 
conquerors, who reproached that very poverty 
which they had caused; but particularly the cruel 
treatment. of Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, drove 
them at last into open rebellion. Prasatagus, king 
ol the Iceni, at his death, had bequeathed one half 08 
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his dominions to the Romans, and the other to his 
daughters; thus hoping, by the sacrifice of a part, 


to secure the rest in his family: but it had a diffe- 


rent effect ; for the Roman procurater immediately 


tool possession of the whole; and when Boadicea, 
the widow of the deceased, attempted to remon- 


strate, he ordered her to be scourged like a slave, 
and violated the chastity of her daughters. These 
outrages were sufficient to produce a revolt through 
the whole island. The Iceni, being the most deep- 
ly interested in the quarrel, were the first to take 
arms; all the other states soon followed the ex- 
ample: and Boadicea, a woman of great beauty and 
masculine spirit, was appointed to head the common 
forces, which amounted to two hundred and thirty 
thousand fighting men. These, exasperated by their 
wrongs, attacked several of the Roman settlements 


and colonies with success. Paulinus hastened to re- 


lieve London, which was already a flourishing colo- 
ny; but found on his arrival that it would be requi- 


site for the general safety to abandon that place to 


the merciless fury of the enemy. London was there- 
fore soon reduced to ashes; such of the inhabitants 
as remained in it were massacred; and the Romans, 
with all other strangers, to the number of seventy 
thousand, were cruelly put to the sword. Flushed 


with these successes, the Britons no longer sought 


to avoid the enemy, but boldly came to the place 
where Paulinus awaited their arrival, posted in a 
very advantageous manner with a body of ten thou- 
sand men. The battle was obstinate and bloody. 
Boadicea herself appeared in a chariot with her two 
daughters, and harangued her army with masculine 


_ Intrepidity; but the irregular and undisciplined 


bravery of her troops was unable to resist the cool 
| * me 
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intrepidity of the Romans. They were routed with 
great slaughter: eighty thousand perished in the 
field, and an infinite number were made prisoners, 
while Boadicea herself, fearing to fall into the 
hands of the enraged victor, put an end to her 
life by poison. Nero soon after recalled Pauli- 
nus from a government, where, by suffering and 
inflicting so many severities, he was judged im- 
proper to compose the angry and alarmed minds 
of the natives. After an interval, Cerealis receiv- 
ed the command from Vespasian, and by his bravery 
propagated the terror of the Roman arms. Ju- 
lius Frontinus succeeded Cerealis both in authority 
and reputation. The general who finally establish- 
ed the dominion of the Romans in this island was 
Julius Agricola, who governed it during the reigns 
of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, and distin- 
guished himself as well by his courage as hu- 
manity. _ e 4 . 
Agricola, who is considered as one of the great. 
est characters in history, formed a regular plan 
for subduing Id civilising the island, and thus 
rendering the acquisition useful to the conquer- 
5 ors. As the northern part of the country was 
least tractable, he carried his victorious arms thi- | 
ther, and defeated the undisciplined enemy in 
every encounter. He pierced into the formerly 
inaccessible forests and mountains of Caledonia, 
he drove onward all those fierce and untractable 
Spirits who preferred famine to slavery, and who, 
rather than submit, chose to remain in perpetual 
hostility. Nor was it without opposition that he 
thus made his way into a country rude and imper- 
vious by nature. He was opposed by Galzacus 
at the head of a numerous army, whom he defeat- 
ed in a decisive action, in which considerable 
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numbers were slain. Being thus successful, fig 


did not think proper to pursue the enemy into 


their retreats; but, embarking a body of troops on 


board his fleet, he ordered the commander to 


Surround the whole coast of Britain, ' which had 
not been discovered to be an island rill the preced- 
ing year. This armament, pursuant to his orders, 
steered to the northward, and there subdued the 
Orkneys; then making the tour of the whole island, 


it arrived in the port of Sandwich, without having 


met with the least disaster. 

Puring these military enterprises, Apticola was 
ever attentive to the arts of peace. He at- 
tempted to humanise the fierceness of those who 
acknowledged his power, by introducing the Ro- 
He 
taught them to desire and raise all the conveni- 
ences of lite, instructed them in the arts of agricul- | 


ture, and, in order to protect them in their peace- 


able possessions, he drew a rampart, and fixed a 
train of garrisons between them and their northern 


neighbours; thus cutting off the ruder and more 


barren parts of the island, and securing the Ro- 
man province from the invasion of a fierce and 
necessitous enemy. In this manner the Britons, be- 
wg almost totally subdued, now began to throw 
of all hopes of recovering their former liberty ; 
and having often experienced the superiority of the 


Romans, consented to submit, and were content 


with safety. From that time the Romans eemed 
more desirous of securing what they possessed than 
of making new conquests, and were employed ra- 
ther in repressing than punishing their restless north- 
ern invaders. | 
For several years after the time of Agricola, a 


profound Peace seems to have Prevailed in Bri- 
tain, 
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| tain, and little mention is made of the affairs of 


the island by any historian. The only incidents 


which occur, are some seditions among the Ro- 
man gong quartered there, and some usurpa- 
tions. of the imperial dignity by the Roman go- 


vernors. The natives remained totally subdued 


and dispirited : the arts of luxury had been intro- 


duced among them, and seemed to afford a wretch- 


ed compensation for their former independence. 
All the men who had a passion for liberty were 
long since destroyed; the flower of their youth 
were draughted out of the island to serve in foreign 
wars; and those who remained were bred up in 
servitude and submission. Such, therefore, were 
very unlikely to give any disturbance to their go- 


vernors; and, in fact, instead of considering their 


yoke as a burden, they were taught to regard it 
as their ornament and protection. Indeed, no- 
thing was likely to shake the power of Rome in 


the island, but the dissensions and distresses of 


the Romans themselves; and that dreadful period at 
last arrived. „ 
Rome, that had for many ages given laws to na- 


4 


— 
» 


tions, and diffused slavery and oppression over the 


known world, at length began to sink under her 


own magnificence. Mankind, as if by a general 


consent, rose up to vindicate their natural free- 


dom; almost every nation asserting that inde- 


pendence which they had been long so unjustly 


deprived of. It was in these turbulent times, that 


the emperors found themselves obliged to recruit 
their legions from the troops that were placed to 
defend the frontier provinces. When the heart 
of the empire was contended for, it was not much 
considered in what manner the extremities were 


to be deſended. In this manner, the more di- 
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stant parts of the empire were frequently left with- _ 
out a guard; and the weakness of the government 

4 0 excited fresh insurrections among 
the natives. These, with a thousand other ca- 


lamities, daily grew greater; and, as the enemies 


of the Roman people increased, their own dissen- 


sions among each other seemed to increase in the 


same proportion. | | | 
During these struggles the Britich youth were 
frequently drawn away into Gaul, to give ineffectual 
succour to the various contenders for the empire, 


who, failing in every attempt, only left the name 


of tyrants behind them. In the mean time, as the 


Roman forces decreased in Britain, the Picts and 
Scots continued still more boldly to infest the 


northern parts; and crossing the friths, which the 
Romans could not guard, in little wicker boats 
covered with leather, filled the country, where- 
ever they came, with slaughter and consternation. 


When repulsed by superior numbers, as was at first 


always the case, they retired with the spoil, and 
watched for the next opportunity of invasion, when 
the Romans were drawn into the remoter parts of 


the island. | | 


These enterprises were often repeated, and as 
often repressed, but still with diminishing vigour 
on the side of the defendants. The southern na- 


tives being accustomed to have recourse to Rome, 
as well for protection as for laws, made supplica- 


tions to the emperors, and had one legion sent 
over for their defence. This relief was in the be- 
ginning attended with the desired effect; the barba- 
rous invaders were repulsed and driven back to- 
their native deserts and mountains. They returned, 
however, when the Roman forces were withdrawn; 
and although they were again repulsed by the as- 

1 sistance 
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sistance of a legion once more sent from Rome, 
yet they too well perceived the weakness of the 
enemy, and their own superior force. _ 
At length, in the reign of Valentinian the Young- 
er, the empire of Rome began to tremble for its 
capital, and, being fatigued with distant expeditions, - 
informed the wretched Britons; whom their own 
arts had enfeebled, that they were now no longer to 
expect foreign protection. They accordingly drew 
away from the island all the Romans, and many 
of the Britons' who were fit for military services. 
Thus, taking their last leave of the island, they left 
the natives to the choice of their own government 
and kings. They gave them the best instructions 
the calamitous times would permit, for exercising 
their arms, and repairing their ramparts. They 
helped the natives to erect a- new a wall of stone 
built by the emperor Severus across the island, 
which they had not at that time artisans skilful 
enough among themselves to repair, Having thus 
prepared for their departure in a friendly manner, 
the Romans left the island, never more to return, 
after having been masters of it during the course of 
near four centuries. ET: = 
It may be doubted whether the arts which the 
Romans planted among the islanders were not rather | 
prejudicial than servicęable to them, as they only 
contributed to invite the invader, without furnishing | 
the means of defence. If we consider the man 
public ways, and villas of pleasure that were then . 
among them, the many schools 1nstituted for the 
instruction of youth, the numberless coins, statues, 
tesselated pavements, and other curiosities that were 
common at that time, we have no doubt but that 
the Britons made a very considerable progress in 
the arts of peace, although they declined in those of — 
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war. But, perhaps, an attempt at once to intro- 


duce these advantages will ever be ineffectual. The 


arts of peace and refinement must rise by slow de- 


grees in every country, and can never be propa- 


gated with the same rapidity by which new govern- 
ments may be introduced. It will take, perhaps, a 


course of some centuries before a barbarous people 


can entirely adopt the manners of their conquerors; 
s0 that all the pains bestowed by the Romans in 
educating the Britons, only served to render them 
a more desirable object of invasion, and dressed 
them up as victims for Succeeding Slaughter. 
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Tun Britons being now left to themselves, 
considered their Few liberties as their greatest ca- 
lamity. They had been long taught to lean upon 
others for support; and that now taken away, 
they found themselves too feeble to make any op- 
position. Far from practising the lessons they had 
received from the Romans, they agg gravated their 
misfortunes with unavailing complaints, which 
only served to render them still more contemp- 
tible. Unaccustomed both to the perils of war, 
and to the cares of civil government, they found 
themselves incapable of forming or executing any 
measures for resisting the incursions of their bar- 
barous invaders. Though the Roman soldiers were 
drawn away, their families and descendents were 
still spread over the face of the country, and left 
without a single person of conduct or courage to 
defend them. To complete the measure of their 
wretchedness, the few men of any note who remain- 
ed among them were infected with the ambition of 
being foremost in command ; and, dis regarding the 
common enemy, were engaged in dissensions naa 
each other. 
Ila the mean time, the Picts ol Scots uniting 
together, began to look upon Britain as their own, 
and attacked the northern wall with redoubled 
forces. This rampart, though formerly built of 


ſtone, had been some time before repaired with 
Cc 4 Sods; 
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$0ds ; and, consequently, was but ill fitted to repress 
the attacks of a persevering enemy. The assail- 


ants, therefore, were not at the trouble of pro- 


curing military engines or battering rams to over- 
throw it, but with iron hooks pulled down the 
inactive defenders from the top, and then under- 


mined the fortification at their leisure. Having 
thus opened to themselves a passage, they ravaged 


the whole country with impunity, while the Britons | 
sought precarious shelter in their woods and moun- 
tains, 

In this exigence, the unhappy b had : a third 
time recourse to Rome, hoping to extort by im- 


portunity that assistance which was denied upon 
Prudential motives. Aetius, the renowned general 


of Valentinian, had about that time gained con- 
Siderable advantages over the Goths, and seemed to 
give fresh hopes of restoring the Roman empire. 
It was to him they applied for succour, in a strain 


of the most abject solicitation. The Barbarians,” 


A. D. 448, 


\ 


Said they, on the one hand, drive us into the sea; 
the sea, on the other, drives us back upon the Bar- 
barians. We have only the hard choice left. us, 
of perishing by the sword, or being drowned in 
the deep. Such, haweves, were the calamities 
of the Romans themselves, Surrounded as they 
were by myriads of savage nations, that they could 
yield no assistance to such femote and unserviceable 
allies. 

The Britons, thus neglected, were reduced to 
despair ; while, having left their fields uncultivated, 
they began to find the miseries of famine added to 
the horrors of war. It happened, however, that the 
barbarians themselves began to feel the same in- 
conveniences in a country which they had ravaged ; 
and Dong harassed wal the en of the Bri- 
tons, 
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tons, as well as the want of necessaries, they were _ 
obliged to retreat from the southern us of the 


kingdom laden with spoil. 


The enemy having thus left the country open, 


the Britons joyfully issued from their mountains 
and forests, and pursued once more their usual 
arts of husbandry, which were attended with such 
abundance the succeeding season, that they soon 
forgot all their past miseries. But it had been happy 
for them, if plenty had not removed one evil to plant 
another. They began, from a state of famine, to 
indulge themselves in such riot and luxury, that 


their bodies were totally eneryated, and their minds 


debauched. 


Thus, entirely occuphect4 in the enjoyment of the 


resent interval of peace, they made no provision 
For resisting the enemy, who were only taking breath 
to renew their former invasions. Christianity, in- 
deed, had been introduced among them some time 
before ; ; though at what period, is not certainly 
known: however, to the other calamities of the 


State were added also their disputes in theology. The 


disciples of Pelagius, who was a native of Britain, 
had increased in a great degree; and the clergy, 
who considered his opinions as heretical, were more 
solicitously employed, in resisting them than in op- 
posing the common enemy. Besides all these ca- 
lamities, a terrible pestilence visited the southern 
Parts of the island, which thinned its inhabitants, 
and totally deprived them of all power of resist- 


ance, 


It was in this deplorable and enfeebled States 


that the Britons were informed of fresh prepara- 
tions for an invasion from their merciless northern 
neighbours. Wherefore, to oppose their progress, 


they pitched upon as their general and 


sovereign,.— 
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Sovereign, —a prince who is said to have raised 
himself to the supreme command by the murder 
of his predecessor. This step was only productive 

of fresh calamities, Vortigern, ingtead of exert- 

ing what strength yet remained in the kingdom, 
only set himself to look about for foreign assis- 
tance; and the Saxons appeared to him at once 
the most martial, and the most likely to espouse his 
interests. . We 5 
The Saxons were one branph of those Gothic 
nations, which, swarming from the northern hive, 
came down to give laws, manners, and liberty 
to the rest of Europe. A part of this people, 
under the name of Suevi, had, some time before 

Cæsar's invasion of Gaul, subdued and possessed 

an extensive empire in Germany. These, for 

their strength and valour, were formidable to all 

the German nations. They were afterwards di- 

vided into several nations, and each became fa- 

mous for subduing that country which was the 
object of its invasion. France, Germany, and 

England, were among the number of their con- 


queſts. | | 
There is a period between savage rudeness and 
excessive refinement, which seems peculiarly adapt- 
ed for the purposes of war, and which fits man- 
kind for great achievements. In this state of half 
refinement, when compared to the Britons, the 
Saxons were at the time their assistance was thought 

necessary. They dressed with some degree of 
elegance, which the generality of the . Britons, 
even though so long under the institutions of the 
Romans, had not yet learned to practise. Their 
women used linen garments, trimmed and striped 
with purple. Their hair was bound in wreaths, 
or fell in curls upon their shoulders; their arms 
. þ were 
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were bare, and their bosoms uncovered ;—fashiong * 
which, in some measure, seem peculiar to the ladies 
of England to this day. Their government was 
generally an elective monarchy, and sometimes a 
republic. Their commanders were chosen for 
their merit, and dismissed from duty when their 
authority was no longer needful. The salaries they 
were supplied with seldom exceeded a bare sub- 
sistence; and the honours they received were the 
only reward of their superior dangers and fatigues. 
The custom of trying by twelve men is of Saxon 
original: slavery was unknown among them, and 
they were taught to prefer death to a shameful 
existence. We are told by Marcellinus, that a 
body of them being taken prisoners, were kept for 
exhibition on the amphitheatre at Rome, as gladia- 
tors for the entertainment of the people. The 
morning, however, on which they were expected to 
perform, they were every one found dead in his cell, 
each chusing rather a voluntary death than to be 
the ignominious instruments of brutal pleasure to 
their conquerors. The chastity of this people is 
equally remarkable; and to be without children, 
was to be without praise. But their chief excel- 
lence, and what they most gloried in, was their 
skill in war. They had, in some measure, learn- 
ed discipline from the Romans, whom they had 
often defeated; and had, for a century and an 
half before, made frequent descents upon the 
coasts of Britain, for the sake of plunder. They 
were, therefore, a very formidable enemy to the 
Romans when settled there; and an officer was 
appointed to oppose their inrbnch, under the title 
of the © Count of the Saxon shore.“ Thus, ever 


restless and bold, they considered war as their 00 
| an 


It was no disagreeable circumstance to these con- 
querors, to be thus invited into a country upon 
which they had, for ages before, been forming 
designs. In consequence, therefore, of Vortigern's 
solemn invitation, they arrived with fifteen hun- 
dred men, under the command of Hengist and 
Horsa, who were brothers, and landed on the 
isle of Thanet. There they did not long remain 
inactive; but, being joined by the British r 

8 2 
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1 and were, in consequence, taught to consider vic- . 
\. tory as a doubtful advantage, but courage as a cer- 5 
161 tain good. A nation, however, entirely addicted to 9 
Wi war, has seldom wanted the imputation of cruelty, 1 
1 as those terrors which are opposed without fear are 3 
1 often inflicted Without regret. The Saxons are 1 
il 1 represented as a very cruel nation; but we must re- . 
11 member that their enemies have drawn the pic- 1 
al ture. 7 \ 
ll - It was upon this people that Vortigern turned F 
1 his eyes for sugcour against the Picts and Scots, E 
1 whose cruelties, perhaps, were still more flagrant. 2 
. It certainly was not without the most pressing 9 
1 | invitations that the Saxons deigned to espouse their ; 
Wit! cause; and we are yet in possession of the form of Eb 
10 their request, as left us by Wittichindus, a contempo-—- £ 
1 rary historian of some credit: The poor and dis- 1 
Wi ee tressed Britons, almost worn out by hostile inva- 3 
1 ce sons, and harassed by continual incursions, are : 
[121.08 c humble suppliants to you, most valiant Saxons, for 15 
| ll ce suecours We are possessed of a wide-extended, 5 
MU! « and a fertile country; this we yield wholly to be at 1 
Blk. | c your devotion and command. Beneath the wings 5 
105 “ of your valour we see Kk for safety, and Shall Will- YL 
1 11 « ingly yndergo whatever services 189 may here- 55 
WIT « after be pleased to impose. - 
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they boldly. marched against the Picts and Scots, 
who had advanced as far as Lincolnshire, and soon 
gained a complete victory over them. 

- Hengist and Horsa possessed great credit among 
their countrymen at home, and had been much de- 
lebrated for their valour and the splendor of their 
descent. They were believed to be sprung from 
Woden, who was worshipped as a god among this 

eople, and were said to be no more than the fourth 
in descent from him. This report, how fabulous 
soever, did not a little contribute to increase their 
authority among their associates; and being sen- 
sible of the fertility of the country to which they 
came, and the barrenness of that which they had 
left behind, they invited over great numbers of 
their countrymen to become sharers in their new ex- 
pedition. It was no difficult matter to persuade 
the Saxons to embrace an enterprise, which pro- 
mised at once an opportunity of displaying 
their valour, and of rewarding their rapacity. 


Accordingly, they sent over a fresh supply WA. p. 450. 


five thousand men, who Passed over in seventeen 
vessels. 

It was now, but too late, that the Britons began 

to entertain apprehensions of their new allies, whose 
numbers they found augmenting. as their services 
became less necessary. They had long found their 
chief protection in passive submission; and they re- 
solved, upon this occasion, to bear every eneroach- 


ment with patient resignation. But the Saxons, | 


being determined to come to a rupture with them, 
easily found a pretext, in complaining that their 
subsidies were ill paid, and their provisions with- _ 
drawn, They, therefore, demanded that these 
grievances should be immediately redressed, other- 
wise 
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wise they would do themselvess justice; and, in 
the mean time, they engaged in a treaty with the 
Picts, whom they had been called in to repress. 
The Britons, impelled by the urgency of their ca- 
lamities, at length took up arms; and having de- 
posed Vortigern, by whose counsel and vices they 


were thus. reduced to an extremity, they put them 


selves under the command of Vortimer, his son. 
Many were the battles fought between these en- 


raged nations, their hatred to each other being 


still more inflamed by the difference of their re- 
ligion, the Britons being all Christians, and the 
Saxons still remaining in a state of idolatry. There 


is little to entertain the reader in the narration of 


battles, where rather obstinate valour than pru- 
dent conduct procured the victory; and, indeed, 
the accounts given us of them are very opposite, 
when described by British and Saxon annalists. 
However, the progress the latter still made in 
the island sufficiently proves the advantage to 
have been on their side; although, in a battle 
fought at Eglesford, Horsa, the Saxon general, was 
Slain. HRT | 
But a single victory, or even a repetition of 
success, could avail but little against an enemy 
continually reinforced from abroad; for Hengist, 
now becoming sole commander, and procur- 


ing constant supplies from his native country, car- 
ried devastation into the most remote corners of 


Britain. Chiefly anxious to spread the terror of 
his arms, he spared neither sex, age, nor con- 
dition, but laid. the country desolate before him. 

The priests and bishops found no protection from 

their sacred calling, but were slaughtered upon 
their altars. The people were massacred in heaps; 


and, 


* 
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and, some, chusing life upon the most abject terms, 
were contented to become slaves to the victors. It 
was about this time, that numbers deserted their 
native country, and fled. over to Armorica, since 
called Brittany, where they settled in great numbers, 


among a people of the same manners and nme 
with themselves. 


The British . in 8 wing to account for 
the easy conquest of their country by the Saxons, 
assign their treachery, not less than their valour, 
as a principal cause. They allege that Vortigern 


was artfully inveigled into a passion for Rowena, 


the daughter of Hengist; and, in order to marry 
her, was induced to settle the fertile province of 


Kent upon her father, from whence the Saxons 


could never after be removed. It is alleged also, 
that, upon the death of Vortimer, which happened 
Shortly after the victory obtained at Eglesford, Vor- 
tigern his father was reinstated upon the throne. It 
is added that this weak monarch accepting of a fes- 


tival from Hengist, three hundred of his nobility 
were treacherously Slaughtered, and Wann detain- 


ed as a captive. 
Be these facts as they may, it is certain that the 


affairs of the Britons gradually declined, and they 


found but a temporary relief in the valour of one, 
or two of their succeeding kings. After the death 
of Vortimer, Ambroſius, a Briton, though of Ro- 
man descent, was invested with the command, 
and in some measure proved successful in uniting 
his countrymen against the Saxons. He penetrated 
with his army into the heart of their possessions; 
and though he fought. them with doubtful ad- 
vantage, yet he Tn the British interest and do- 

minion. 
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minion. Still, however, Hengist. YT his wei! * 
in the country; and inviting over a new tribe 
of Saxons, under the command of his brother 
Octa, he settled them in Northumberland. As for 
himself, he kept possess ion of the kingdom of Kent, 
comprehending also Middlesex and Essex, fixing 
his royal seat at Canterbury, and leaving his new- * 
| acquired dominions to his posterity. 
A. p. 488. After the death of Hengist, several other Gets 
maan tribes, allured by the success of their coun- 
trymen, came over in great numbers. A body of 
A. p. 477, their countrymen, under the command of Alla and 
his three sons, had some time before laid the foun- 
dation of the kingdom of the South Saxons, though 
not without great opposition and bloodshed. This 
new kingdom included Surry, Sussex, and the 
New Forest; and extended to the frontiers of 
Kent. 

Another tribe of Saxons, under the command of 
Cerdic and his son Kenric, landed in the West, 
and from thence took the name of West Saxons. 
These met a very vigorous opposition from the na- 
tives, but being reinforced from Germany, and as- 

y sisted by their countrymen on the island, they routed 
the Britons; and Although retarded in their pro- 
gress by the celebrated king Arthur, they had 
Strength enough to keep Possession of the conquests 
they had already made. Cerdic, therefore, with 
his son Kenric, established the third Saxon king- 
dom in the island, namely, that of the West Saxons, 
including the counties of Hants, Dorset, Wilts, 
Berks, and the Isle of Wight. 

It was in opposing this Saxon invader that 
the celebrated prince Arthur acquired his fame. 
; | How- 
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Howsoever unsuccessful all his valour might have 
been in the end, yet his name makes so great 4 


figure in the fabulous annals of the times, that some 


notice must be taken of him. This prince is of 
such obscure original, that some authors suppose 
him to be the son of king Ambrosius, and others 
- only his nephew ; others again affirm that he was a 
Cornish prince, and son of Gurlois, king of that 
province. However this be, it is certain he was a 
commander of great valour; and could courage 
alone repair the miserable state of the Britons, his 
might have been effectual. According to Nennius, 
and the most authentic historians, he is said to have 


worsted the Saxons in twelve successve battles. 


In one of these, namely, that fought at Caerbaden, 
in Berks, it is asserted that he killed no less than 
four hundred and forty of the enemy with his own 


hand. But the Saxons were too numerous and 


powerful to be extirpated by the desultory efforts 
of single valour; so that a peace, and not con- 


quest, were the immediate fruits of his victories. 


The enemy, therefore, still gained ground; and 
this prince, in the decline of life, had the mortifi- 
cation, from some domestic troubles of his own, 
to be a patient spectator of their encroachments. 
His first wife had been carried off by Melnas, 
king of Somersetshive, who detained her a whole 
year at Glastonbury, until Arthur, discovering the 
place of her retreat, advanced with an army 
against the ravisher, and obliged him to give her 
back, by the mediation of Gildas Albanius. In 
his second wife, perhaps, he might have been 
more fortunate, as we have no mention made of 
her; but it was otherwise with his third consort, 
who was debauched by his own * Mordred. 
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T his produced a rebellion, in which the king a 
his traiforous kinsman meeting in battle, they slew 
each other, 

In the mean time, while the Saxons were thus 
gaining ground in the West, their countrymen 
were not less active in other parts of the island. 

A. P. 375. Adventurers, still continuing to pour over from 
Germany, one body of them, under the com- 
mand of Uffa, seized upon the counties of Cam- 
bridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk, and gave their 
commander the title of king of the East Angles, 
which was the fourth Saxon kingdom founded in 
Britain. 

A. D. 585. Another body of these adventurers formed a 
kingdom under the title of East Saxony, or Essex, 
e Essex, Middlesex, and part of 
Hertfordshire. This kingdom, which was dis- 
membered from that of Kent, formed the fifth 
Saxon principality founded in Britain. 

The kingdom of Mercia was the sixth which 

Was established by these fierce invaders, compre- 
hending all the middle counties, from the banks of 
the Seyern to the frontiers of the two last- named 

Kingdoms. 
The seventh and last kingdom which they ob- 
tained was that of Northumberland, one of the 
most powerful and extensive of them all. This 
was formed from the union of two smaller Saxon 
kingdoms, the one called Bernicia, containing the 
present county of Northumberland and the bishopric 
of Durham; the subjects of the other, called the 
Deiri, extending themselves over Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. These kingdoms were united in the 
person of Ethelfrid, king of Northumberland, by 
the expylgion of Edwin, his brother-in-law, from 
the 
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* . of the Deiri, and the seizure of his 
dominions. 


In this manner, the natives being overpanitted; 


or entirely expelled, seven kingdoms were esta- 
blisched in Britain, which have been since well 
known by the name of the Saxon Heptarchy.— 
The unfortunate Britons having been exhausted 
by continual wars, and even worn out by their 
own victories, were reluctantly compelled to for- 
sake the more fertile parts of the country, and 
to take refuge in the mountainous parts of Wales 
and Cornwall. All the vestiges of Roman luxury 
were now almost totally destroyed by the conquer- 
ors, who rather aimed at enjoying the comforts 
of life than its magnificence. The few natives 


who were not either massacred or expelled their 


habitations, were reduced to the most abject sla- 
very, and employed. in cultivating those grounds 
for their new masters which they once claimed as 
their wm. | 


From this time British 5 Roman customs en - 


tirely ceased in the island; the language, which 


had been either Latin or Celtic, was discontinued, 


and the Saxon or English only was spoken. The 


land, before divided into colonies or governments, 


Was cantoned i into shires, with Saxon appellations to 
distinguis them. The habits of the people in 
peace, and arms in war, their titles of honour, 
their laws, and methods of trial by jury, were con- 
tinued as originally practised by the Germans, only 
with such alterations as increasing civilisation pro- 
duced. Conquerors, although they disseminate 


their own laws and manners, often borrow from 


the people they subdue. In the present instance 


they imitated the Britons in their government, by 


despotic and hereditary monarchies, while their ex- 
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emplary chastity, and their abhorrence of Slavery, 


were quite forgotten. 

The Saxons being thus established in all the de- 
sirable parts of the island, and having no longer 
the Britons! to contend with, began to. quarrel 
among themselves. A country divided into a 


number of petty independent principalities, must 
ever be subject to contention, as jealousy and am- 
bition have more frequent incentives to operate. 
The wars and revolutions of these little rival states 


were extremely numerous, and the accounts of 
them have swelled the historian's page. But 


these accounts are so confusedly written, the ma- 


terials so dry, uninteresting, and filled with such 
improbable adventures, that a repetition of them 
can gratify neither the reader's judgment nor cu- 
riosity. Instead, therefore, of entering into a 
detail of tumultuous battles, petty treacheries, 
and obscure successions, it will be more con- 
formable to the present plan to give some ac- 
count of the introduction of Christianity among 


the Saxons, which happened during this ens 


period. 

The Christian n never suffered more per- 
secution than it under went in Britain from the bar- 
barity of the Saxon pagans, who burned all the 
churches, stained · the altars with the blood of the 
clergy, and massacred all those whom they found 
professing Christianity. This deplorable state of 
religion in Britain was first taken into consideration 
by St. Gregory, who was then pope, and he un- 
dertook to send missionaries thither. It is said, 
that before his elevation to the papal chair, he 
chanced one day to pass through the slave-market 
at Rome, and perceiving some children of great 
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beauty who were set up for sale, he -inquired 
about their country, and finding they, were Eng- 
lish pagans, he is said to have cried. out, in the 


Latin language, Non Augli sed Angeli forent, si essent 
Christiani—* they would not be English, but Angels, 


had they been Christians. From that time he Was 


struck with an ardent desire to convert that unen- 


lightened nation, and actually embarked in a ship 


for Britain, Then his pious intentions were frus- 
trated by his being detained at Rome by the po: 
pulace, who loved him. Ilie did not however lay 
aside his holy resolution; for, having succeeded 


to the papal chair, he ed a monk. named 
Augustine, and others of the same fraternity, to 


undertake the mission into Britain. It was not 
without some reluctance that these reverend men 


undertook 80 dangerous a task; but some favour- 
able circumstances in Britain seemed ptoviden- 
tially to prepare the way for their arrival. Ethel 


bert, king of Kent, in his father's life-time, had 


married Bertha, the only daughter of Caribert, 


king of Paris, one of the descendents of Clovis, 
king of Gaul. But before he was admitted to 


this alliance, he was obliged to stipulate that this 


princess should enjoy the free exercise of her re- 
ligion, which was that of Christianity. She was 


therefore attended to Canterbury, the place of her 
residence, by Luidhard, a Gaulish prelate, Who 


officiated in a church dedicated to St. Martin, 
which had been built by the Romans, near the 


walls of Canterbury. The exemplary conduct and 


powerful preaching of this primitive bishop, added 
to the queen's learning and zeal, made very Strong 
impressions upon the king, as well as the rest ot 
his subjects, in favour of Christianity. The ge- 
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116 bene reception of this holy religion all over the 
TH continent might also contribute to dispose the 
104 minds of these idolaters for its admission, and 
WHT make the attempt less dangerous than Autzustine 
1 and his associates at first supposed. 

| ll. This pious monk, upon his first andidg in the 
il Isle of Thanet, sent one of his interpreters to the 
1 Kentish king, declaring he was come from Rome 
1 with offers of eternal salvation. In the mean 
14 time he and his followers lay in the open air, 
. that they might not, according to the belief of 
4 the times, by entering a Saxon house, subject 
1 themselves to the power of heathen necromancy. 
Wit The king immediately ordered them to be fur- 
1 -nished with all necessaries, and even visited them, 
Wit though without declaring himself as yet in their 
1 favour. Augustine, however, encouraged by this 
1 favourable reception, and now seeing a prospect 
1 of success, proceeded with redoubled zeal to 
Wl preach the gospel, and even endeavoured to call 
115 in the aid of miracles to enforce his exhortations. 
WH: So much assiduity, together with the earnestness 
1 of his address, the austerity of his life, and the 
0 example of his followers, at last powerfully ope- 
1 rated. The king openly espoused the Christian 
Mt religion, while his example wrought so success- 
i $0 fully on his subjects, that numbers of them came 
1 voluntarily to be baptised, their missioner loudly 
1 declaring against any coercive means towards their 
WH conversion. The heathen temples being purified, 
{| HAM were changed to places of Christian worship, and 
1 such churches as had been suffered to decay were 
A repaired. The more to facilitate the reception of 
1 Christianity, the Pope enjoined his missioner to re- 
11 move the * idols, but not to throw down the 
1 h | altars, . 
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altars, observing, that the people would be allured 
to frequent those places which they had formerly 
been accustomed to revere. He also Lig. 
him to indulge the people in those feasts and 
cheerful entertainments which they had been for- 
merly accustomed to celebrate near the places of 
their idolatrous worship. The people thus ex- 
chapged their ancient opinions with readiness, since 
they found themselves indulged in those innocent 
relaxations which are only immoral when carried 
to an excess. Augustine was consecrated arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, endowed with authority 
over all the British churches, and his associates, 
having spread themselves over all the country, 
completed that conversion which was so happily 
begun. ; / | , . 3 b 
The kingdom of the heptarchy which next em- 
braced the Christian faith' was that of Northum- 
berland, at that time the most powerful of the 
rest: Edwin, a wise, brave, and active prince, 
then king of the country, was married to Ethel- 
burga, the daughter of Ethelbert, who had been 
so lately converted. This princess, emulating the 
glory of her mother, who had been the instru- 
ment of converting her husband and his subjects 
to Christianity, carried Paulinus, a learned bishop, 
with her into Northumberland, having previously 
stipulated for the free exercise of her religion. 


Edwin, whom his queen unceasingly solicited to 


embrace Christianity, for a long time hesitated on 
the proposal, willing to examine its doctrines before 
he declared in their favour. Accordingly he held 


several conferences with Paulinus, disputed with his 


counsellors, meditated alone, and, after a serious 
discussion, declared himself a Christian. The 
„„ high 


f 
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9 | high priest also of the pagan 38 soon after 
= declaring himself a convert to the arguments of 
| Paulinus, the whole body of the people unani- 
mousſy followed their example. e 
The authority of Edwin, who was thus con- 
verted, soon aſter prevailed upon Earpwold, the 
king of the East Angles, to embrace Christianity. 
This monarch, however, after che death of  Ed- 
win, relapsed into his former idolatry, at the per- 
suasion of his wife. But upon his decease, Sige- 
bert, his half. brother, wha. had: been educatecf in 
France, restored Christianity, and introduced learn- 
ing among the Angles. 
- "Mercia, the most powerful Feen of all the 
Saxon heptarchy, owed its conyersion, like the 
former, to a woman. The wife of Peada, who 
was the daughter of Oswy, king. of Northumber- 
land, having been bred in the Christian faith, em- 
pores her influence with success in converting 
er husband and his subjects. But it seems the 
new. religion was attended with small influence 
on the manners of that fierce people, as we find 
Otto, one of their new converted kings, in a few 
reigns after, treacherously destroying Ethelbert, 
king of the East Angles, at an entertainment to 
which he had been invited. However, to make 
atonement for this transgression, we find him pay- 
ing great court to the clergy, giving the tenth of 
his goods. to the church, and making a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, where his riches procured him the 
papal absolution. It was upon this occasion, the 
better to ingratiate himself with the pope, that 
he engaged to Pay him a yearly donation for the 
support of an English college at Rome; and, in 
once to raise the sum, he imposed a tax of a 
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penny on each houſe possessed of thirty-pence A 
year. This imposition being afterwards generally 


levied throughout the kingdom, went by the name 


of Peter-pence, and in succeeding times gave rise 
to many ecclesiastical abuses. 


In the kingdom of Essex, Sebert, who was ne. 


phew to Ethelbert, king of Kent, of whose con- 
version we have already made mention, was also 
prevailed upon by his uncle to embrace the Chris- 


tian religion. His sons, however, relapsed into 


idolatry, and banished, Melitus, the Christian 


bishop, from their territories, because he refused 


to let them eat the white bread which was distri- 
buted at the communion. But Christianity was 
restored two or three reigns after, by Sigebert 
the Good; and such was the influence of its doc- 
trines upon Offa, the third in succession from him, 


that he went upon a pilgrimage to Rome, and 
shut himself up during the rest of his life in a 


cloister. | 


We know but little of the propagation of 


Christianity in the kingdom of Sussex; but this 
being the smallest of all the Saxon heptarchy, it 
is probable that it was governed in its opinions 


by some of its more powerful neighbours. It is 


said, that, during the reign of Cissa, one of its 


kings, which continued seventy-six years, the 


Kingdom fell into a total dependence upon that of 
Wessex, and to this it is probable that it owed its 
conversion. 


The kingdom of Wessex, which in the end 


swallowed up all the rest, deserves our more par- 


ticular attention. This principality, which, as 


has been already related, was founded by Cerdic, 
was, of all the Saxon establishments in Britain, 
5 5 | » | the 
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the most active and warlike. The great opposi- 
tion the invaders of this province originally met 
from the natives, whom they expelled not with- 
out much bloodshed, served to carry their martial 
spirit to the highest pitch. Cerdie was succeeded 
by his son Kenric, and he by Ceanhin, a prince 
if more ambitious and enterprising than either of the 
Þ former.” He had, by waging continual war against 
. the Btitons, added a great part of the counties of 
[ Devon and Somerset to his dominions; and, not 
satisfied with conquests over his natural enemies, 
he attacked the Saxon themselves, till, becoming 
tertible to all, he provoked à general confederacy 
against Him. This combination took place; $0 
that he was at last expelled the throne, and died in 
exile and misery. His two sons succeeded; and, 
after a succession of two more, Kynegils inherited 
the crown. This prince embraced Christianity 
FOR | through the persuasion of Oswald, the king of 
PR Northumberland, his son-in-law. After some suc- 
wy  Ccreding obscute reigns, Ceodwalla mounted the 
116 | throne, an enterprising, warlike, and successful 
ie prince. He subdued entirely the kingdom of 
10 Sussex, and annexed it to his own dominions. He 
1 made also some attempts upon Kent, but was re- 
pulsed with vigour. Ina, his successor, was the 
most renowned and illustrious of all the kings who 
reigned in England during the heptarchy. This 
monarch inherited the military virtues of Ceod- 
walla, but improved by policy, justice, and pru- 
dence. He made war upon the Britons, who yet 
W remained in Somersetshire ; and having totally sub- 
14 dued that province, he treated the vanquished with, 
Wi a humamry hitherto unknown, to the Saxon con- 
100 gquerors. In less than a year after he mounted the 
> | ; thronc 
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throne of Wesen, he was declared monarch of 


the Anglo-SaFkons,'a remarkable proof of the great 


character he had acquired.” He compiled a body 
of laws, which served as the ground- work of 
those which (were afterwards published by Alfred. 
He also assembled a general eouncil of the clergy, 
in which it was determined, that all churches, 
monasreries, and places of religious worship which 
had gone to ruin or decay, should be rebuilt and 


repaired, At length, after a distinguished reign of 


thirty- seven years, in the decline of life, he made 
a pilgrimage to Rome; and, on his return home, 
shut himself up in a cloister, where he died. To 
him succeeded Oswald, Cudred, Sigebert, Cenulph, 
and Brithric; all these claiming the crown, not en- 


tirely by hereditary right, nor yet totally rejecting 


their family pretenfions. 0 | 
It was in the reign of the last-hamed monarch, 
that Egbert, a grand nephew of the late king Ina, 
began to grow very popular among the West 
Saxons, both on account of his family and private 
merit. Being sensible, however, of the danger 
of popularity, under such a jealous monarch as 
Brithric, he withdrew secretly into France, to 
the court of Charlemagne, at that time the most 
polished prince of Europe. This was a school 
in which young Egbert failed not to make a rapid 
proficiency; and he soon acquired such accom- 
plishments, both in arts and arms, as raised 
him greatly superior to any of his countrymen gt 
home. | | | 
Nor was it long before this prince had an op- 
portunity of displaying his natural and acquired 
talents to advantage; for Brithric being poisoned 
by his wife Eadburga, the nobility recalled him 
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from France, in order to ascend the throne of his 


A. D. 99. ancestors. About that time also, a fortunate con- 


currence of events seemed to prepare the way for 
his becoming sole monarch of the whole country. 
In all the kingdoms of the heptarchy, an exact 
rule of succession was but little regarded; while, 
at the same time, family pretensions were not laid 
totally aside. Every person of the collateral line 
had as good a right to assert his right as those who 
claimed by direct descent; so that the reigning mon- 
arch was under continual apprehensions from the 
princes of the blood, whom he was taught to con- 
sider as rivals, and whose death alone could en- 
sure him tranquillity. From this fatal cause, to- 
gether with the passion princes then had of retiring 
to monasteries, and the opinion of merit attending 
the preservation of chastity, even in a married 
state; from these causes, I say, the royal families 
had been entirely extinguished in all the kingdoms, 
except that of Wessex. Thus Egbert was the 
only surviving descendant of those conquerors who 
boasted their descent from Woden; and conse- 
quently, beside his personal merit, he had heredi- 
tary pretensions to the throne of the united king- 
e ˙ ini” | . | 
It is indeed probable, that he had already plan- 
ned the union of the heptarchy; but, in order to 
avert the suspicions of the neighbouring states, he 
attacked the Britons in Cornwall, and continued to 


act as mediator among the Saxon princes, whose 


differences were become almost irreconcileable,— 
His moderation in these good offices, the prudence 
he manifested in his own government, and his 
known capacity in the affairs of war and peace, 
procured him such a degree of reputation, that 

85 he 
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| he was soon considered as chief of the Saxon hep- . 


carchy. 

But his ambition was not to be aatiaficd with a 
mere nominal superiority; he still aimed at break- 
ing doven all distinctions, and uniting these petty 
states into one great and flourishing kingdom. 


The king of Mercia was the first who furnished 


him with a pretext for recovering the part of his 
dominions which had formerly been dismembered 
by that state. Beornulf, the monarch of that 


country, who had already almost obtained the so- 


vereignty over the heptarchy, taking advantage 
of Egbert's absence, who was employed in quell- 
ing the Britons, invaded his dominions with a nu- 
merous army, composed of the flower of his coun- 


try. Egbert was not remiss in marching to op- 


pose him, with a body of troops less numerous 
than those of Beornulf, but more brave and reso- 
lute. Both armies met at Wilton, and a battle 
ensuing, the Mercians were defeated with terrible 
Slaughter. 

In the mean time, while the victor purged his 
conquest into the enemies” country, he dispatched 
his eldest son, Ethelwolt, with an army, into the 


kingdom of Kent, who soon made himself master 


of the whole nation, and expelled Baldred, their 
monarch, to whom his subjects had paid a very 
unwilling obedience. The East Saxons also, and 


part of Surry, dissatisfied with their subjection to the 


 Mercians, readily submitted to Egbert; nor were 
the East Angles backward in sending embassadors 
to crave His: protection and assistance, against that 
nation whose yoke they had for some time © endured, 


- and were resolved no longer to bear. The Mercian 


king, ne to repress their defection, was 
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defeated and slain: and two years after, Ludecan, 
his successor, met with the same fate. Withalf, 
one of their eoldermen, soon aſter put himself at 
their head, but being driven from provinee to 
province by the victorious arms of Egbert, he was, 
at last, obliged to take shelter in the abbey of 
Croyland, while Egbert made himself master of 


the whole kingdom of Mercia, - However, in or- 


der to aceustom that people to his dominion, he 
permitted Withalf to govern the kingdom as 2 
vassal, and tributary under him; thus, at once sa- 
tisfying bis ambition, and flattering the people 
with an appearance of their former government. 


The king of Northumberland was the last that 


submitted to his authority. This state had been 


long harassed by civil wars and usurpations: all 


order had been destroyed among the people, and 
the kingdom was weakened to such a degree, that 
it was in no condition to withstand such an invader 
as Egbert. The inhabitants, therefore, unable to 
resist his power, and desirous of possessing some 
established. form of government, very cheerfully 
sent deputies, who submitted to his authority, and 
expressed their allegiance to him as their sovereign. 
By this submission, all the kingdoms of the hept- 
archy were united under his command; but, to 


give splendor to his authority, a general council 


of the clergy and laity was summoned at Winches- 
ter, where he was solemnly crowned king of Eng- 
land, by which name the united kingdom was 
thenceforward called. SI 
Thus, about four hundred years after the first 
arrival of the Saxons in Britain, all their petty set- 


A. D. 827, tlements were united into one great state, and no- 
- | : thing 
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thing offered, but prospects of peace, security, 


and increasing refinement. At this period, namely 


about the eighth century, the arts and sciences, 


which had been before only known to the Greeks 


and Romans, were disseminated over Europe, 


where they were sufficient to raise the people above 


mere barbarians; but yet lost all their native splen- 


dor in the transplantation. The English, at this 
time, might be considered as polite, if compared to 
the naked Britons at the invasion of Cæsar. The 
houses, furniture, cloaths, eating, and all the real 


luxuries of sense, were almost as great then as 


they have been since. But the people were inca- 


pable of sentimental pleasure. All the learning of 


the times was confined among the clergy; and 
little improvement could be expected from their 


reasonings, since it was one of their tenets to dis- 
card the light of reason. An eclipse was even by 
their historians talked of as an omen of threatened 


calamities; and magic was not only believed, but 
some actually believed themselves magicians.— 
Even the clergy were not averse to these opinions, 
as such, in some measure, served to increase their 


authority. Indeed the reverence of the clergy 
was carried so high, that if a person appeared in a 


sacerdotal habit on the highway, the people flocked 


round him, and, with all the marks of profound 
respect, received every word he uttered as an ora- 


cle. From this blind attachment, the social and 
even the military virtues began to decline among 
them. The reverence towards saints and relics 
Served to Supplant the adoration of the Supreme 


Being. Monastic observances were esteemed more 


meritorious than active virtues; and bounty to the 
| Church 
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church atoned for all the violences done to 
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- From the Accession of EcuerT to the NonMan Conquesr. 
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Ir might have been reasonably expected that 
a wise and fortunate prince, at the head of so 
great a kingdom, and so united and numerous a 

eople as the English then were, should not only 

ave enjoyed the fruits of peace and quiet, but 
left felicity to succerding generations. The inha- 
bitants of the several provinces, tired out with 
mutual dissensions, seemed to have lost all desire 
of revolting: the race of their ancient kings was 


extinet, and none now remained but a prince who 
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deserved their allegiance, both by he merit of 
his seryices. and the. splendor of his birth. Vet, 
= such is the Insrabiliry- of human affairs; and the 
1 weak ness of man's best conjectures, that Egbert 
= * _ - as hardly settled on his united throne, - when both 
, he and his subjects began to be alarmed at the ap- 
| proach of new and unknotyn enemies, and the | 
island exposed to fresh invasions. 

A. p. 819. Abour this time, a mighty swarm of ties na- 
tions who. had possessed the countries bordering 

on the Baltic, began, under the names of Danes 

and Normans, to-infest the western coasts of Eu- 

rope, and to fill all places, whereever they came, 

with slaughter and devastation. These Were, in 

fact, no other than the ancestors of the very peo- 

$a "whom they came to despoil, and might I'M 
considered as the original stock from whence the 

numerous colonies: that infesred Britain had mi- 

grated some centuries: before: + The Normans fell 
=—_ upon the northern costs of France; the Danes 

1 | chiefly levelled their fury against England, their 
wo first appearance being when Brithric was king of 
| A. P. 787. Wessex. It was then that a small body of them 
landed on the - coasts of that kingdom, with a 
view of learning the state of the country; and 
having committed some small depredations, fled 
to their ships for safety. About seven years after 

the first attempt, they made a descent upon the 
kingdom of Northumberland, where they pillaged 

a monastery; but their fleet being shattered by a 

storm, they were defeated by the inhabitants, and 

put to the sword. It was not till about five years 

after the accession of Egbert, that their invasions 

became truly formidable. From that time they 
continued with unceasing ferocity, until the whole 

| Finggom 
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kingdom was reduced to a state of the most dis- 
As the Saxons had utterly neglected their naval 
power since their first settlement in Britain, the 
Ban who succeeded them in the empite of the 
sea, found no difficulty in landing upon the isle of 
Sheppey, in Kent, which they ravaged, returning 
to their ships loaden with the spoil. Their next 
attempt, the year ensuing, was at the mouth of the 
Tyne, where they landed a body of fifteen thou- 
' ſand men, that made good their ground against 
the efforts of Egbert; who, after a battle, was 
obliged to draw off his forces by night. Within 
two years after, they landed in Cornwall; and 
being joined by the Britons there, they advanced 
towards the borders of Devonshire, where they 
were totally routed by Egbert, in a pitched battle, 
at Hengsdown-hill, near Kellington. By this vic- 
tory he secured the kingdom from invasion for 
some time; but his death seemed to put a period 
to the success of his countrymen, and to invite 
the enemy to renew their devastations with im- 
Punity. 3 3 1 | 
He was succeeded by Ethelwolf, his son, who 
had neither the vigour nor the abilities of his fa- 
ther. This prince had been educated in a clois- 
ter, and had actually taken orders during the life 
of his elder brother; but, upon his death, he re- 
ceived a dispensation to quit the monkish habit, 
and to marry, He was scarcely settled on his 
throne, when a fleet of Danish ravagers, consist- 
ing of thirty-three. sail, landed at Southampton, 
but were repulsed, though not without great 
slaughter on both sides. However, no Kat 


could repress the obstinacy, nor any difficulties 
| a E 2 s daunt 
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davnt the courage of these fierce invaders, who 
still persevered in their descents, and, year after 
year, made inroads into the country, marking 
their way with pillage, slaughter, and desolation. 
Though often repulsed, they always obtained their 
end, of spoiling the country, and carrying the 
plunder away. It was their method to avoid 
coming, if possible, to a general engagement; 
but scattering themselves over the face of the 
country, they carried away, indiscriminately, as 
well the inhabitants themselves as all their move- 
able possessions. If the military force of the 
country was drawn out against them, the invaders 
either stood their ground, if strong enough to op- 
pose, or retreated to their ships, if incapable of 
resistance. Thus, by making continual and re- 
peated descents, every part of England was kept 
in constant alarm, every county fearful of giving 
assistance to the next, as its own safety was in 
danger. From this general calamity the priests 
and monks were no way exempted; they were ra- 
ther the chief objects on whom these Danish 
idolaters wreaked their resentment. | 
In this state of fluctuating success affairs, con- 
tinued for some time, the English often repell- 
ing, and as often being repulsed by their fierce 
invaders ; till, at length, the Danes resolved upon 
making a settlement in the country, and landing 


A. P. 852. on the isle of Thanet, stationed themselves there. 


In this place they kept their ground, notwith- 
standing a bloody victory gained over them by 
Ethelwolf. From thence they soon after removed 
to the isle of Sheppey, which they considered as 
more convenient for their tumultuary depreda- 


tions. 
In 
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In the meantime, Ethelwolf, the wretched mon- 
arch of the country, instead of exerting, his 
rength to repel, these invaders, was more soli- 
citous to obey the dictates of monkish super- 
stition. In order to manifest his devotion to the 
pope, he sent his son Alfred to Rome, to receive 
confirmation from his holiness; and, not satisfied 
with this testimony of his zeal, undertook a pil- 
grimage thither in person. He passed a twelve- 
month in that city, and gained no small a, Hause 
for his, devotion, which he testified by his great 
liberality to the church. In his return home he 
married Judith, daughter to the emperor Charles 
the Bald; but, on his landing in his own domi- 
vions, he was, surprised ro find his title to the 
e oo ore en bog 
| His second son, Ethelbald, upon the death of 
his elder brother, perceiving the miserable state 
to which the kingdom was reduced by the king's 
il-umed superstitions, formed a conspiracy to ex- 
pel him from the throne. The people scemed 
cqually divided between the claims of the father 
and son; so that a bloody civil war seemed likely 
to complete the picture of the calamities of the 
times. A division of the kingdom at length 
terminated the dispute; the king was content 
with the eastern part of the monarchy, while his 
son was appointed to govern the western, which 
was the most powerful, and the most exposed to 
danger. „ Pan pad wks 
Having come to this agreement, à council was 
summoned of the states of the kingdom; and. 
besides the ratification of this grant, a_tiche of 
all the produce of the land was dettled upon the 


clergy .- - F | 
2 z 3 Ethelwolf 
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Ethelwolf lived only two years after this agree- 
ment; leaving, by will, the kingdom Shared be- 
tween his co eldest sons, Ethelbald and Ethel- 
bert; the west being consigned to the former, 
che cast to the latter. The reigh of Echelbald 


was of no long continuance; however, in 80 


Short a space, be crowded a number of vices sul 
ficient to render his name odious to posterity.— 


He married Judith, his 'own mother-in-law, and 


was, not without great difficulty, prevailed upon 
to divorce her. The reign of his brother was of 
longer duration; and, as we are told, Was in every 
respect more meritorious. - Nevettheless the King- 
dom was still infested by the Danes, who com- 
mitted great ourrages. | 

This prince was succeeded by "bis brother 
Ethelred, a brave king, but whose valour was 
sufficient to repress the Danish incursions. In, 


these exploits he was always assisted by his younger 


brother, Alfred, afterwards surnatned the Great, 
who sacrificed all private resentment to the public 
good, having been deprived by the king of a 
large patrimoßy. It was during this prince's 
reign that the Danes, penetrating” into Mercia, 
took up their Winter- quarters at Nottingham, 


from whence they were not dislodged without dif- 
ficulty. Their next station was at Reading, from 


whence they infested the country with their ex- 
cursions. he King, attended by his brother 
Alfred; marched at the head of the West Saxons 
against them ; there, after many reciprocations of 
success, the king died of a wound Which he re- 
ceived in battle, and left to his brother Alfred the 
inheritance' of a kingdom that was now reduced 
8 brink of run. 
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Mcd Ns could be more deplorable than the 
state of the country when Alfred came to the 
throne, The Danes had. already subdued North» 
unberland and, East Anglia, and had penetrated. __ 
into, the very heart. of. ESSEX. The Mercians 
were united against him; the dependence Upon. | 

the other, provinces of the empire was but 1 
carious: the lands lay, uncultiyxated through 
of continual incursions; and. all the churches . 
monasteries were burned. to the ground, In this 
terrible situation of affairs, nothing appeared bug, | 
objects of terror, and every hope Was lost in de 
7 The wisdom and virtues of one man were. 

und sufficient to bring, back happiness, Fre, 
and 6rder ; and all the cant . of, dhe kimes 
found redress from Nn e's 

This 9 17 0 5 5 8 not Lk to, defend . 


1 


but © erin, some Saxon pore tead, Which ge 05 
hole mind was 3 


but 4180 to be able to transit that 1 to 2 2 | 
rity. Encouraged. by. the queen lis mother, and 
assisted by a penetrating genius, he. soon learned 
to read those compositions, and proceeded from 
8 5 thence 
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thencd to a | knowledge of Latin authors, who di. 
rected his taste, and rectified his ambition. 

Hie was scarce come to the crown when he 
was obliged to oppose the Danes, who had seized 
Wilton, and were exercising their usual ravages 
on the countries around. He marched against 


| them with the few troops he could assemble on 


a Sudden, and a desperate battle was fought, to 
the disadvantage of the English. But it was not 
in the power of misfortune to abate the king's 
diligence, though it repressed his power to do 
good. He was in a little time enabled to hazard 
another engagement; so that the enemy, dread- 
ing his courage and activity, proposed terms of 

ace, which he did not think proper to refuse. 
They had by this treaty agreed to relinquish the 


kingdom; but, instead of complying with their 


engageinents, they only removed from one place 
to another, burning and destroying wherever they. 


Alfred; thus opposed to an enemy whom no 
stationary force could resist, nor any treaty could 
bind, found himself unable to repel the efforts 
of those ravagers, who from all quarters invaded 
him. New swarms of the enemy arrived every 
year upon the coast, and fresh invasions were still 
projected. It was in yain that Alfred pursued 
them, straitened their quarters, and compelled 


them to treaties: they broke every league; and 


continuing their attacks with unabated perseve- 


rance, at length totally dis irited his army, and 


induced his $uperstitious soldiers to believe them- 
selves abandoned by heaven, since it thus per- 
mitted, the outrages of the fierce idolaters with 
N Some of them therefore left their 
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country, and retired into Wales, or fled to the con- 
tinent. Others submitted to the conquerors, and 
purchased their lives by their freedom. In this 
universal defection, Alfred vainly attempred to re- 
mind them of the duty they owed their country and 
their king ; but finding his remonstrances ine ffec- 
tual, he was obliged to give way to the wretched 
necessity of the times. Accordingly, relinquish- 
ing the ensigns of his dignity, and dismissing his 
servants, he dressed himself in the habit of a pea-. 
sant, and lived for some time in the house of an 
herdsman, who had been entrusted with the care 
of his cattle. In this manner, though abandons" 
ed by the world, and fearing an enemy in every 
quarter, still he resolved to continue in his coun- 
try, to catch the slightest occasions for bringing 
it relicf. In his solitary retreat, which was in 
the county of Somerset, at the confluence of 
the rivers Parret and Thone, he amused himself 
with music, and supported his humble lot with - 
the hopes of better fortune. It is said that, one 
day, being commanded by the herdsman's wife, 
who was ignorant of his quality, to take care of 
some cakes which were baking by the fire, he 
happened to let them» burn, for which she se- 
verely upbraided him for neglect. ce. 
Previous: to his retirement, Alfred had con- 
certed measures for asstmbling a few trusty friends, 
whenever an opportunity should offer of annoying 
the enemy, Who were now in possession of all the 
country. This chosen band, still faichful to their 
monarch, took shelter in the forests and marshes 
of Somerset, and from thence made occasional 
irruptions upon sttaggling parties of the enemy. 
T heir success, in this rapacious and dreary 
| | method 
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method of living, encouraged many more to join 
their society, till at length, sufficiently augmented, 


they repaired to their monarch, who: had by that 


time been reduced «by. famine to the last ex- 
tremity. 


Mean -while, Vbba, the chief ="; the. Danish 
commanders, carried terror oyer the whole land, 


4 and now ravaged the country of Wales without 
opposition. The only place where he. found re- | 


sistance WAS, in his return, from the. castle of 
Kenwith, into which the carl of Devonshite had 
retired with a small body of troops. This gal 
lant soldier finding himself unable to sustain a 
siege, and knowing the danger of surrendering 
to à perfidious enemy, was resolvęd, by one, 
desperate effort, to sally out and, force his way. 
through the besiegers, sword in hand. The pro- 
posal Was embraced by all his follg wers, while 
the Danes, secure in their numbers, and in their 
contempt of the i, b were not only routed ,, 
ut ee their general, ; 

was slain: ch #6 
This victory once more e courage to 
the dispirited Saxons; and Alfred, taking ad- 
vantage of their favourable disposition, Prepar- 4 
ed to animate them to a vigorous. exertion. of 
their s l He soon, therefore, apprised 
them of the place of his retreat, and instructed 
them to be ready with all their strength at a mi- 
nute's warning. But none was found ho would 
undertake to give intelligenee of the forces and 
posture of the enemy. Not knowing, therefore, 
a person in whom to confide, he undertook this 
dangerous task himself. In the simple dress of 


a Weng. with an harp in his hands, he en- 
tered 
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into the presence of Guthrum, the Danish prince, 
- with whom he remained some days. There he 


rest of Selwood, a summons which they gladly 
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 rered the Deg camp, tried all his arts to please, 
and was so much admired, that he wWwas brought 


remarked the supine security ok the Danes, their” 
contempt of the English, their negligence in 
foraging © and plundering, © and their dissolute 
wasting of such ill-gotten 'booty. Having made 
his observations, he returned to his retreat, and 
detaching proper emissaries among his subjects, 
appointed them to rneet him in arms in the fo-" 
obeyed. N ale 2 

It was against the most N quarter of 
the enemy that Alfred made his most violent at- 
tack; while the Danes, surprised to behold! an 
army of English, whom they considered as 
totally subduẽd, made but a' faint! resistance, 
notwirhstanding the superiority of their number. 
They were routed with great r 9rh and, 
though such as escaped fled for refuge into 4 
fortified camp in the neighbourhood, yet, being 
unprovided for a siege, in less than a fortnight . D. 876. 
they were compelled to surrender at discretion. 
By the conqueror's permission, those who did 
not chuse to embrace Christianity embarked for 
Flanders, under the command of one of their 
generals, called Hastings. Guthrum, their prince, = 
became a convert, with thirty of his nobles, and 
the king himself answered for him at the font. 

Of the Danes who had enlisted with Hastings, 
a part returned, contrary to agreement; once more 
to ravage that country where they had been $0 
mercifully spar&; and landing on the coast of 
Kent, advanced towards Rochester, in hopes of 
SF Proving that eneye They were soon, however, 
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3 from proceeding, by hearing that Alfred 
was upon his march to oppose them. That such 
depredations might be prevented for the future, this 
monarch equipped a strong fleet, with which he at- 
tacked and destroyed sixteen of their vessels in the 
port of Harwich. There was now but the port of 
London open to the invaders; and, as that city was 
but weakly garrisoned, he soon reduced, i it to cap 
tulation. Having augmented, its f: Kifcations, 
and embellished it with a number of new edifices, 
he delivered it in charge to his son-in-law, Ethel- 
red, and thus secured the whole country from fo- 
reign danger. 
Alfred had now attained the meridian of olarys 
he possessed a greater extent of territory than 
had ever been enjoyed by any of his predeces- 
sors; the kings of Wales did him homage for 
their possessions; the Northumbrians received 
a king of his appointing; and no enemy ap- 
peared to give him the least apprehensions, or 
excite an alarm. In this state of prosperity and 
profound tranquillity, Which lasted for twelve 
years, Alfred was diligently employed in culti- 
vating the arts of peace, and in repairing the 
damages which the kingdom had sustained by 
war. After rebuilding the ruined cities which 
had been destroyed by the Danes, he established 
a regular militia for the defence of the kingdom. 
He took care that all his subjects should be arm- 
ed and registered; he assigned them a regular 
rotation of duty ;—a part was employed to cul- 
tivate the land, while others were appointed ta 
repel any sudden invasion from the enemy. He 
took care to provide a naval force that was more 
than a match for the invaders, and trained his 
subjects as well in the Pes of sailing as of 
naval 
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naval engagements. A fleet of an hundred and 
twenty ships of war was thus stationed along the 
coasts; and, being well supplied wich all things 
| necessary both for sustenance and War, it im- 
pressed the incursive enemy with awe.” Not but 
that there succeeded some very formidable de- 
scents, which the king found it difficult to re- 
press. Hastings, the Danish chieftain in par- 
ticular, appeared off the coast of Kent with a 
fleet of three hundred and fifty sail; and al- 
though his forces were vigorously opposed and 
repulsed by the vigilance of Alfred, yet he found 
means to secure himself in the possess ion of Bam- 
flete, near the isle of Canvey, in the county of 
Essex. But he was not long settled there, when 
his garrison was overpowered by a body of the 
citizens of London, with great slaughter, and 
his wife and two sons made captives. These 
experienced the king's clemency: he restored 
them to Hastings, on, condition that he should 
depart the kingdom. Nor were the East- An- 
glian Danes, as well as insurgents of Northum- 
berland, much more  successtal. © These broke 


into rebellion}; and, yielding to their favourite 


habits of deptedation, embarked on board two 


hundred and forty vessels, and appeared before 


 Exetey. There, however, they met a very bloody 
reception from Alfred, and were so discouraged, 
that they put to sea again without attempting 
any other enterprise. A third body of piratical 
Danes were even more unsuccessful than either 
of the former. Great numbers of them, after 
the departure of Hastings, seized and: fortified | 
Shobury, at the mouth of the Thames, and, 
having left a gartison there, marched along the 
banks of the river till they c came to Bodington, 
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"in the county of Gloucesier, where, being 1 rein- 
forced by a body of Welchmem they threw. up 
entrenchments, and prepared for Re, There 
they were surrounded by the king's forces, and 
reduced to. the utmost extremity. After having 
eaten their horses, and many of them perishing 
with hunger, they made a desperate sally, in 
which numbers were cut to pieces. Those wh 
escaped, being pursued by the vigilance of Al. 
fred, were finally dispersed, or totally destroyed. 
| Nor did he treat the Northumbrian freebooters 
with less seyerity. Falling upon them .while 
they were exercising their ravages in the West, he 
took twenty of their ships; and having tried all the 
prisoners at Winchester, he hanged them as pi- 
rates, and as the common enemies of mankind. 
Having, by this vigilance and well timed se- 
verity, given peace and total security to his sub- 
Jjects, his next care was to polish the country by 
arts, as he had protected 5 arms. Ile 1s 
said to have drawn up a body e but those 
which remain to this day under his name seem 
wal be only the laws already practised in the coun- 
by his Saxon ancestors, and to which, pro- 
bably. he gave his sanction. The trial by juries, 
mulets and fines for offences, by some ascribed 
to him, are of a much more, ancient date. The 
care of Alfred for the encouragement of learn- 
ing did not a little tend & improve the morals 
and restrain the barbarous habits of the people. 
When he came to the throne, he found the 
English sunk into the grossest ignorance and bar- 
barism, proceeding from the continued disorders 
of the government, and from the ravages of the 
Danes. He himself complains, that, on his ac- 
bestion, he knew not one person south of the 
Thames 
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- Thatxies: WhO could so much as interpret the 
Latin service. To remedy this deficiency, he 
invited over the most celebrated scholars from 
all parts of Europe; he founded, or at least re- 
established, the university of Oxford, and en- 
dowed it with man) privileges. He gave, in 
his on example, the strongest incentives to 
study. He usually divided his time into three 
equal portions; one was given to sleep, and the 
e of his body, diet, and exercise; an- 
other to the dispatch of business; and the third 
to study and 'devotion. ' He made a consider- 
able progress in the different studies of gram- 
mar, rlletoric, philosophy, architecture, and 
geometry. He was an excellent historian, he un- 
derstood musie, and was acknowledged to be the 
best Saxon poet of the age. He leſt many works 
behind him, many of which remain to this day. 
He translated the Pastoral of Gregory I. Boëthius 
de Consolatione, and Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 
into the Saxon language. Sensible that his Ylite- 
rate subjects were not much susceptible of spe- 
culative instruction, he endeavoured to convey 
his morality by parables and stories, and is said 
to have translated from the Greek the Fables of 
ZEsop. Nor did he even neglect the more me- 
chanical arts of life? Before his time, the ge- 
nerality of the people chiefiy made use of timber 
in buiding. Alfred raised his palaces of brick, 

and the nobility by degrees began to imitate his 
example. He introduced. and encouraged ma- 
nufactures of all kinds, and no inventor or im 

prover of any ingenious art was suffered to go 
unrewarded. Even the elegancies of life were 
brought to him from the Mediterranean; and 
his Subjects, by mg the productions of the 
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peaceful arts, were taught to respect the virtues 
of justice and industry, by which alone they 
could be procured. It was after a glorious reign 
of twenty- nine years, thus spent in the advance- 
A. D. 901, ment of his subjects“ happiness, that he died in 
| the vigour of his age and the full enjoyment of 
his faculties, an example to princes, and an or- 
nament to human nature. To give a character 
of this prince would only be to sum up those 
qualities which constitute perfection. Even vir- 
tues seemingly opposite were happily blended in 
his disposition: persevering, yet flexible; mo- 
derate, yet enterprising; just, yet merciful ; stern 
in command, yet gentle in conversation. Nature, 
also, as if desirous that such admirable qualities 
of mind should be set off to the greatest advan- 
tage, had bestowed on him all bodily accomplish- 
ments, —vigour, dignity, and an engaging open 
countenance. In short, historians have taken such 
delight in describing the hero, that they have 
totally omitted the mention of his smaller errors, 
which doubtless he must have had in consequence 
of his humanity. att i865. 
| Alfred had, by his wife Ethelswitha, the daugh- 
ter of a - Metrcian earl, three sons and three 
daughters. His eldest son, Edmund, died with- 
out issue, during his father's life-time. His 
third son, Ethelward, inherited his father's pas- 
sion for letters, and lived a private life. His 
second son, Edward, succeeded him on the 
krone. | | > eee, 
EpwarD was scarce settled on the throne, 
when his pretensions were disputed by Ethel- 
wald, his cousin-german, who raised a large 
party among the Northumbrians to espouse his 
cause. At first his aims seemed to be favoured 
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by fortune; but he was soon aſter killed in 3 
1 te and his death thus freed Edward from a 
dangerous competitor. ' Nevertheless, the 

| 38 of their leader was not sufficient to intimi- 
date his turbulent adherents. During the whole 
of this prince's reign, there were Kg few inter- 
vals free from the ae pts and insurrections of 
the Northumbrian rebels. Many were the bat- 
tles he fought, and the victories he won; so that, 
though he might be deemed unequal to his fa- 
ther in the arts of peace, he did not fall short of 
him in the military virtues. He built several 
castles, and fortified different cities. He reduced 
Turkethill, a Danish invader, and obliged him 
to retire with his followers. He subdued the 
East Angles, and acquired dominion over the 
Northumbrians themselves. He was assisted in 
these conquests by his sister, Ethelfleda, the 

_ widow of Ethelbert, earl of Mercia, who, after 
her husband's death, retained the government of 
that province. Thus, after Edward had reduced 
the whole kingdom to his obedience, and begun 
his endeavours to promote the happiness of his 
people, he was prevented by death from the 
completion of his designs. 

To him succeeded ATHELSTAN, his b A. D. 925. 

son, the illegitimacy of his birth not being then 
deemed a sufficient obstacle to his inheriting the 

crown. To this prince, as to the former, there 

was some opposition made in the beginning. 

Alfred, a nobleman of his kindred, is said to 

have entered into a conspiracy against him, in 

favour of the legitimate sons of the deceased 

king, who were yet too young to be capable of 

governing themselves. Whatever his attempts 9 

might have been, he denied the charge, and 
VOL, I, | F | offered 
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offered to clear himself of it by oath before the 


pope. - The proposal was accepted: and it is 
asserted, that he had scarce sworn himself inno- 
cent, when he fell into convulsions, and died 
three days after. This monarch received also 


some disturbance from the Northumbrian Danes, 


whom he compelled to surrender; and resenting 
the conduct of Constantine, King of Scotland, 
who had given them assistance, he ravaged that 


country with impunity, till at length he was ap- 
peased by the humble submissions of that mon- 


arch. These submissions, however, being ex- 
torted, were insincere. Soon after Athelstan had 


unte that kingdom, Constantine entered 
into a confederacy wich a body of Danish pirates, 


A. D. 941. 


and some Welch princes who were jealous of 
Athelstan's growing greatness. A bloody battle 
was fought at Brunsburg, in Northumberland, 


in which the English monarch was again victo- 


rious. After this success, Athelstan enjoyed his 
crown in tranquillity ; and he is regarded as one 
of the ablest and most active of the Saxon kings. 
During his reign the Bible was translated into 
the Saxon language; and some alliances also 
were formed by "him with the princes on the con- 
tinent. He died at Gloucester, after a reign of 
sixteen years, and was succeeded by his Montes, 
Edmund. | 
EpmunD, like che rest of his predecessors, met 
with disturbance from the Northumbrians on his 
accession to the throne; but his activity soon de- 
feated their attempts. The great end, therefore, 
which he aimed at, during his reign, was to curb 
the licentiousness of his people, Who offered to 
embrace Christianity as an atonement for their 
offences. Among other schemes for the benefit 
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of the people, he was the first monarch who, by 
law, instituted capital punishments ih England. 
Remarking, that fines and pecuniary mulcts were 
too gentle methods of treating robbers, who 
were, in general, men who had nothing to lose, he 
enacted, that, in gangs of robbers, when taken, 
the oldest of them should be condemned to the 
gallows. This was reckoned a very severe law at 
the time it was enacted ; for, among our early an- 
cestors, all the penal laws were mild and merci- 
ful. The resentment this monarch bore to men 
of that desperate way of living was the cause of 
his death. His virtues, abilities, wealth, and 
temperance, promised him a long and happy 
reign; when, on a certain day, as he was solem- 
nising a festival in Gloucestershire, he remarked 
that Leolf, a notorious robber whom he had sen- 
tenced to banishment, had yet the boldness to 
enter the hall where he was dining, and to sit at 
the table among the royal attendants. Enraged 
at this insolence, he commanded him to leave the 
room; but on his refusing to obey, the king, 
whose temper was naturally chaleric, flew against 
him, and caught him by the, hair. The ruffian 
giving way to rage also on his side, drew a dag- 
ger, and lifting his arm, with a furious blow 
stabbed the monarch to the heart, who fell down 
on the bosom of his murderer. The death of-the 
assassin, who was instantly cut in pieces, was but 
a small compensation for the loss of a king, loved 
by his subjects, and deserving their esteem. | 
The late king's sons were too young to suc- 
ceed him in the direction of so difficelt a govern- 
ment as that of England: his brother EDRED 
Was therefore appointed to succeed; and, like his 
predecessors, this monarch found himself at the 
© 5 F 2 head 
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, Northumbrian Danes, as usual, made several at- 
tempts to shake off the English yoke'; so that 
the king was at last obliged to place garrisons in 
their most considerable towns, and to appoint an 
English governor over them, who might suppress 
their insurrections on the first appearance. About 
this time the monks, from being contented to 
govern in ecclesiastical matters, began to assume 
the direction in civil affairs; and, by artfully ma- 
naging the superstitions and the fears of the 
people, erected an authority that was not shaken 
off by several sueceeding centuries. Edred had 5 
blindly delivered over his conscience ta the guid- 5 
ance of Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury, who Ml 
was afterwards canonised; and this man, under 35 
the appearance of sanctity, concealed the most 
boundless ambition. The monks had hitherto 
been a kind of secular priests, who, though theß 
lived in communities, were neither separated from 
the rest of the world, nor useless to it. They 
were oſten married; they were assiduously em- 
ployed in the education of youth, and subject to 
the commands of temporal superiors. The ce- 
libacy and the independency of the clergy, as 
being a measure that would contribute to the 
establishment of the papal power in Europe, 
was warmly recommended by the see of Rome 
to all ecclesiastics in general, but to the monks in 
Particular. The present favourable opportunity 
offered of carrying this measure in England, aris- 
ing from the superstitious character of Edred, 
and the furious zeal of Dunstan. Both lent it all 
the assistance in their power; and the order of 
Benedictine monks was established under the di- 
rection of Dunstan. Edred implicitly submitted 
i | to 
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to his directions both in church and state; 1 
the kingdom was in a fair way of being turned 
into a papal province by this zealous ecclesiastic; 
when he was checked in the midst of the career, 
by the death of the king, who died of a guinsys 
in the tenth year of his reign. 

Epwr, his nephew, who 3 the throne, A. D. 954, 
his own sons being yet unfit to govern, was a 
prince of great personal accomplishments, and a 
martial disposition. But he was now come to the 
government of a kingdom, in which he had an 
enemy to contend with, against whom all milita- 
ry virtues could be of little service. Dunstan, 
who had governed during the former reign, was 
resolved to remit nothing of his authority in this; 
and Edwy, immediately upon his accession, 
found himself involved in a quarrel with the 
monks,- whose rage neither his accomplishments 
nor his virtues could mitigate.” He seems to 
have been elected by the secular priests in oppo- 
sition to the monks; so that their Whole body, 
and Dunstan at their head, pursued him wich 


* 


implacable animosity while living, and even en- 


deavoured to brand his character to posterity. 
This Dunstan, who makes a greater figure in 
these times than even kings themselves, was 
born of noble parents, in the West; but being 
defamed as a man of licentious manners in his 


youth, he betook himself to the austerities of a 


monastic life, either to atone for his faults, or 
vindicate his reputation. He secluded himself 
entirely from the world, in a cell so small, that 
he could neither stand erect, nor lie along in it. 
It was in this retreat of constant mortification, 
that his zeal grew furious, and his fancy teemed 


with visions of the most extravagant nature. His 
l supposed 
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supposed illuminations were frequent; his tetnp» 
tations strong, but he always resisted with bravery. 
The devil, it was said, one day paid him a visit 
in the shape of a fine young woman; but Dun- 
stan knowing the deceit, and provoked at his 
importunity, seized him by the nose with a pair 
of red-hot pincers, as he put his head into the 
cell; and he held him there, till the malignant 
Spirit made the whole neighbourhood -resound 
with his - bellowings. Nothing was so absurd 
but what the monks were ready to propagate in 
favour of their sect. Crucifixes, altars, and even 
horses were heard to harangue in their defence 
against the secular clergy. These miracles, back- 
ed by their stronger assertions, prevailed with the 
people. Dunstan was considered as the peculiar 
favourite of the Almighty, and appeared at court 
with an authority greater than that of kings; 
since theirs was conferred by men, but this allow- . 
ed by heaven itself. Being possessed of so much 
power, it may be easily supposed that Edwy 
could make but a feeble resistance, and that his 
first fault was likely to be attended with the most 
dangerous consequences. The monk found or 
made one on the very day of his coronation. 
There was a lady of the royal blood, named El- 
giva, whose beauty had made a strong impression 
on this young monarch's heart. He had even 
ventured to marry her, contrary to the advice of 
his counsellors, as she was within the degrees of 
affinity prohibited by the canon law. On the 
day of his coronation, while his nobility were 
giving a loose to the more noisy pleasures of wine 
and festivity in the great hall, Edwy retired to 
his wife's apartment; where, in company with 
her mother, he enjoyed the more pleasing satis- 
& | "Me faction 
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faction of her conversation. Dunstan no sooner 
perceived his absence, than, conjecturing the 
reason, he rushed fiercely into the apartment, 
and, upbraiding him with all the bitterness of 
ecclesiastical rancour, dragged him forth in the 
most outrageous manner. Dunstan, it seems, was 
not without his enemies; for the king was advised 
to punish this insult, by ordering him to account 
for the money with which he had been entrusted 
during the last reign. This account the haughty 
monk refused to give in; wherefore he was de- 
prived of all the ecclesiastical and civil emolu- 
ments of which he had been in possession, and 
banished the kingdom. His exile only served 
to increase the reputation of his sanctity among 
the people; and Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, 
was so far transported with the spirit of the party, 

that he pronounced a divorce between Edwy and 
Elgiva. Ecclesiastical censures were then attend- 
ed with the most formidable effects. The king 
could no longer resist the indignation of the 
church, but consented to surrender his beautiful 
wife to its fury, Accordingly, Odo sent into the 
palace a party of soldiers, who seized the queen, 
and, by his orders, branded her on the face witn 
an hot iron. Not contented with this cruel ven- 
geance, they carried her by force into Ireland, 
and there commanded her to remain in perpetual 
exile. This injunction, however, was too dis- 
tressing for that faithſul woman to comply with; 

for, being cured of her wound, and having obli- 


terated the marks. which had been made to deface 


her beauty, she once more ventured to return to 
the king, whom she still regarded as her husband. 
But misfortune still continued to pursue her. She 
was taken prisoner by a party whom the arch- 
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biahop had appointed to observe her abet and 
was put to death in the most cruel manner; the 
sinews of her legs cut, and her body mangled, 
she was thus left to expire in the most cruel ago- 
ny. In the mean time, a secret revolt against 


Edwy became almost general; and that it might 


not be doubted at whose instigation this revolt 
was undertaken, Dunstan returned to England, 
and put himself at the head of the party. The 
malcontents at last proceeded to open rebellion; 
and, having placed Edgar, the king's younger 
brother, a boy of about thirteen years af age, at 
their head, they soon put him in possession of all 
the northern parts of the kingdom. Edwy's 
power, and the number of his adherents, every 


day declining, he was at Jast obliged to consent to 


A. D. 959, 


a partition of the kingdom; but his death, which, 
happened soon after, freed his enemies from all 
further inquietude, and gave Edgar peaceable | 
possession of the government. is 
EpGar being placed on the throne by the in- 
fluence of the "monks, affected to be entirely 
guided by their directions in all his succeeding 
transactions. There has ever been some popular 
cry, some darling prejudice amongst the English; 

and he Who has taken the advantage of it, has 
always found it of excellent assistance to his go- 
vernment. The sanctity of the monks was the 
cry at that time; and Edgar, chiming in with the 
people, at once promoted their happiness, and 


his own glory. Few English monarchs have 
reigned with more fortune, or more s lendor, 


than he. He not only quieted all domestic in- 
surrections, bur repressed- all foreign invasions; 
and his power was s0 well established, and So 


widely extended, that he is said to have been 


rowed 
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rowed in his barge by eight tributary kings up- 
on the river Dee. The monks whom he pro- 
moted, are loud in his praise; and yet, the ex- 
ample of his continence was no way correspond- 
ing with that chastity and forbearance on which 
they chiefly founded their superior pretensions to 
sanctity. It is indeed somewhat extraordinary, 
that one should have been extolled for his vir- 
tues by the monks, whose irregularities were s0 
peculiarly opposite to the tenets they enforced. 
His first transgression of this kind was the 
breaking into a convent, carrying off Editha, a 
nun, by force, and even committing violence on 
her person. For this act of sacrilege and barba- * 
rity, no other penance was enjoined than that he 
should abgtain from wearing his crown for seven 
years. As for the lady herself, he was permitted 
to continue his intercourse with her without scan- 
dal. There was another mistress of Edgar's, 
named Elfleda the Fair, with whom he formed a 
connection by a kind of accident; for being at 
the house of one of his nobles, and fixing his 
affections on the nobleman's daughter, he pri- 
vately requested that the young lady should pass 
that very night with him. The lady's mother, 
knowing his power, and the impetuosity of his 
temper, prevailed upon her daughter seemingly to 
comply with his request; but, in the mean time, 
substituted a beautiful domestic in the young la- 
dy's place. In the morning, when the king per- 
ceived the deceit, instead of being displeased at 
the stratagem, he expressed pleasure in the adven- 
ture; and transferring his love to Elfleda, as the 
damsel was called, she became his favourite 
mistress, and maintained an ascendency over him 
till his marriage with Elfrida. The story of wy 
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lady is too remarkable to be passed over in si- 
lence. . . | 
Edgar had long heard of the beauty of a young 
lady, whose name was Elirida, daughter to the 
carl of Devonshire: but, unwilling to credit 
common fame in this particular, he sent Ethel- 
wald, his favourite friend, to see, and inform him, 
If Elfrida was indeed that incomparable woman 
report had described her. Ethelwald arriving at : 
the earl's, had no sooner cast his eyes upon that 3 
nobleman's daughter than he became desperate:- 
ly enamoured of her himself. Such was the vio= - 
Jence of his passion, that, forgetting his master's 
intentions, he solicited only his own interests, 
and demanded for himself the beautiful Elfrida 
from her father in marriage. The favourite of a 
king was not likely to find a refusal; the earl 
gave his consent, and their nuptials were perform- 
ed in private. Upon his return to court, which 
was shortly after, he assured the king, that her 
riches alone, and her high quality, had been the 
5 cause of her admiration, and he appeared amazed 
bo the world could talk so much, and so unjust- 
ly of her charms. The king was satisfied, and no 
longer felt any curiosity, while Ethelwald secretly 
triumphed in his address. When he had, by 
this deceit, weaned the king from his purpose, 
he took an opportunity, after some time, of turn- 
ing the conversation on Elfrida, representing, 
that though the fortune of the earl of Devon- 
shire's daughter would be a trifle to a king, yet 
it would be an immense acquisition to a needy 
subject. He, therefore, humbly entreated per- 
mission to pay his addresses to her, as she was the 
richest heiress in the kingdom. A request $0 
seemingly reasonable was readily complied with; 
| | | Ethelwald 
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\ | 
Ethelwald returned to his wife, and their nuptials 
were solemnised in public. His greatest care, 
however, was employed in keeping her from 
court; and he took every precaution to prevent 
her appearing before a king so susceptible of love, 
whilst he was so capable of inspiring that passion. 
But it was impossible to keep his treachery 
long concealed. Favourites are never without 
private enemies, who watch every opportunity 
of rising upon their ruin. Edgar was soon inform- 
ed of the whole transaction; but, dissembling 
his resentment, he took occasion to visit that part 
of the country where this miracle of beauty was 
detained, accompanied by Ethelwald, who re- 
luctantly attended him thither. Upon coming 
near the lady's habitation, he told him that. he 
had a curiosity to see his wife, of whom he had 
formerly heard so much, and desired to be intro- 
duced as his acquaintance. Ethelwald, thunder- 
struck at the proposal, did all in his power, but in 
vain, to dissuade him. All he could obtain, Was 
permission to go before, on pretence of preparing 
for the king's reception. On his arrival, he fell 
at his wife's feet, confessing what he had done to 
be possesse& of her charms, and conjuring her 
to conceal, as much as possible, her beauty from 
the king, who was but too susceptible of its pow- 
er. Elfrida, little obliged to him for a passion 
that had deprived her of a crown, promised com- 
pliance; but, prompted either by vanity or re- 
venge, adorned her person with the most exquisite 
art, and called up all her beauty on the occasion. 
The event answered her expectations; the king 1 
no sooner saw, that he loved her, and was instant- | 
ly resolved to obtain her. The better to effect 
his intentions, he concealed his passion from the 
e husband, 
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rence; but his revenge was not! the less certain 
and fatal. Ethelwald was some time after sent 


affairs, and was found murdered in a wood by the 
way. Some say, he was stabbed by the king's own 
hand; some, that he only commanded the assassi- 


nuptials were performed with the usual solemnity. 

Such was the criminal passion of a monarch, 
whom the monks have thought proper to repre- 
sent as the most perfect of mankind. His reign 
was successful, because it was founded upon a 
compliance with the prejudices of the people; 


upon his successor. He died after a reign of six- 
teen years, in the thirty-third year of his age, 
being succeeded by his son Edward, whom he 
had by his first marriage, with the daughter of 
the earl of Ordmer. . : 1 

A. D. 97. EDPWAR D, surnamed the MaR TvR, was made 
king by the interest of the monks, and lived but 
four years after his accession. In his reign there 

is nothing remarkable, if we except his tragical 
and memorable end. Though this young monarch 
had been from the beginning opposed by Elfrida, 


greatest deformity of mind with the highest 
occasions, the most tender affection for her son, 
his brother. However, hunting one day near 


his duty to pay her a visit, although he was not 
attended by any of his retinue. There desiring 


nation; however this be, Elfrida was invited soon 
after to court, by the king's own order, and their 


graces of person, yet he ever showed her marks 
of the strongest fegard, and even expressed, on all 


Corfe- castle, where Elfrida resided, he thought it 


Some 


— — 


husband, and took leave with a seeming indiffe- 


into Northumberland, upon pretence of urgent 


but it produced very sensible evils, and these fell 


0 


his step- mother, who seems to have united the 
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some liquor to be brought him, as he was thirsty, 


while he was yet holding the cup to his head, one 


of Elfrida's domestics, instructed for that purpose, 


stabbed him in the back, The king, finding 
himself wounded, put spurs to his horse; but, 
fainting with the loss of blood, he fell from the 
saddle, and his foot sticking in the stirrup, he was 
dragged along by his horse till he was killed. 


Being tracked by che blood, his body was found, 


and privately interred at Wareham by his ser- 
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ETHELRED. the Second, the son of Edgar and A. D. 978, 


_ Elfrida, succeeded; a weak and irresolute mon- 


arch, incapable of governing the kingdom, or 


providing for its safety. After a train of dissen- 


sions, follies, and vices, , which seem to have 


marked some of the former reigns, it is not sur- 
prising that the country was weakened; and the 


people, taught to rely entirely on præternatural 
assistance, were rendered intapable of defending 
themselves. During this period, therefore, their 
old and terrible enemies, the Danes, who seem not 


to be loaded with the same accumulation of vice 


and folly, were daily gaining ground. The weak- 


ness and the inexperience. of Ethelred appeared 


to give a favourable opportunity for renewing 


their depredations; and accordingly. they landed 


on several parts of the coasts, spreading their usual 
terror and devastation. The English, ill- provided 


to oppose such an enemy, made but a feeble re- 


sistance; endeavouring, by treachery and submis- 
sion, to avert the storm they had not spirit to 
OPPOSE. ? | 

The northern invaders, ,now well acquainted 
with the defenceless condition of England, made 


a powerful descent, under the command of Sweyn 
RE OY. | king 
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king of Denmark, and Olave king of Norway, 

who, sailing up the Humber, committed on all 

sides their destructive ravages. The English op- 

ed them with a formidable army, but were 
repulsed with great slaughter. The Danes, en- 
couraged by this success, marched boldly into 
the heart of the kingdom, filling all places — 
the marks of horrid cruelty. Ethelred had, up- 
on a former invasion of these pirates, bought them 
off with money; and he now resolved to put the 
same expedient in practice once more. He sent 
embassadors, therefore, to the two kings, and 
offered them subsistence and tribute, provided 
they would restrain their ravages, and depart the 
kingdom. It has often been remarked, that 
buying off an invas ion only serves to strengthen 
the enemy, and to invite a repetition of hostilities. 

Such it happened upon this occasion: Sweyn and 

Olave agreed to the terms, and peaceably took 

up their quarters at Southampton, where the sum 

of sixteen thousand pounds was paid chem. Olave 
returned ta his native country, and never infested 

England more; but Sweyn was less scrupulous, 

and the composition with him gave but a short 

interval to the miseries of the English. 

A. D. 998. The English now found their situation truly 
deplorable. The weakness of the king, the di- 
visions of the nobility, the treachery of some, and 
the cowardice of others, frustrated all their endea- 
vours for mutual defence. The Danes, ever in- 
formed of their situation, and ready to take ad- 
vantage of it, appeared, a short time after the late 
infamous composition, upon the English shoe, 
and, rising in their demands in proportion to the 
peoples“ incapacity to oppose, now demanded 
twenty- Ve thousand pounds more. This sum 
l 5 | „ they 
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they also received; and this only served to im- 
prove their desire for fresh exactions. But they 
soon had a material cause of resentment given 
them, by which the infraction of the stipulated 
treaty became necessary. The Danes, as hath 
been already observed, had made several settle- 
ments, for many years before, in different parts 
of the kingdom. There, without mixing with 
the natives, they still maintained a peaceable cor- 
respondence and connexion among them. Their 
military superiority was generally acknowled | 
by all; and the kings of England had been ac- 
customed to keep in pay bodies of Danish troops, 
whom they quartered in different. parts of the 
country. These mercenaries had attained to such 
an height of luxury, according to the old English 
writers, that they combed their hair once a day, 
bathed themselves once a week; and, by these 
arts, then esteemed effeminate, had rendered 
themselves so agreeable to the fair sex, that they 
debauched the wives and daughters of the English, 
and had dishonoured many families. To those 
insults were added the treachery of their conduct 
upon every threatened invasion, as they still showed 
their attachment to their own countrymen; against 
those among whom they were permitted to reside. 
These were motives sufficient, in that barbarous 
age, for a general massacre; and Ethelred, by a 
policy incident to weak princes, embraced the 
cruel resolution of putting them all to the sword. 
This plot was carried on with such secrecy, that 
it was executed in one day, and all the Danes in 
England were destroyed without mercy. But 
this massacre, so perfidious in the contriving, and 
50 cruel in the execution, instead of ending the 
9 3 long 
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lang miseries of the people, only: pre the 
way for greater calamities. 
While the English were congratulating each 


other upon their late deliverance from an invete- 
rate enemy, Sweyn, king of Denmark, who had 
been informed of their treacherous cruelties, ap- 


ared off the western coasts with a large fleet, 
meditating slaughter, and furious with revenge. 
Tbe English vainly attempted to summon their 


forces together; treachery. and cowardice still 


operated, to dispirit their troops, or to dissipate 
them. To these miseries were added a dreadful 


famine, partly from the bad seasons, and partly 
from the decay of agriculture. For a while they 
supposed that the Danish devastations would be 
retarded by the payment of thirty thousand pounds, 
which the invaders agreed to accept; but this, as 


in all the former cases, afforded. but a temporary 


relief. For a while they placed some hopes in a 
powerful navy, which they found means to equip; 


but this was soon divided and dispersed, without 


doing them any service. Nothing, therefore, 
now remained, but their suffering the just indig- 
nation of the conqueror, and undergoing all the 


evils, that war, inflamed by revenge, could infſict. 


During this period, a general consternation, to- 


gether with a mutual diffidence and dissension, 
prevailed. Cessations from these calamities were - 


purchased, one after another, by immense sums; 
but as they afforded a short alleviation of the 
common distress, at last no other resource remain- 
ed than that of submitting to the Danish monarch, 
of swearing allegiance to him, and giving hostages 
as pledges of sincerity. Ethelred was obliged to 


f into 1 e and the whole country thus - 
came 
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came under the power of Sweyn, his victorious 
rival. e ur 2 3 ATTN 3 * ed 40] 1128 
The death of Sweyn, which happened about 
six weeks after; seemed to offer à favourable 
opportunity of once more restoring Ethelred to 
the throne, and his subjects to their liberties. Ac- 
cordingly he seized it with avidity; but his mis» 
conducts were incurable, and his indolence, cre- 
dulity, and cowardice, obstructed all success. At 
length, after having seen the greatest part of the 
kingdom seized by the insulting enemy, after re- 
fusing to head his troops to oppose them, he retired 
to London, where he ended an inglorious reign of 
thirty-five years by a natural death, leaving be- 
hind him two sons, the eldest of whom, Edmund, Ex 
succeeded to his crown and his misfortunes. 
EpMuNnD, his son and successor, received the A. B. 1016, 
surname of IRoNS1DE, from his hardy opposition 
to the enemy; but this opposition seemed as in- 
effectual to restore the happiness of his country 
as it was to continue him in the possession of the 
throne. He was opposed by one of the most 
powerful and vigilant monarchs then in Europe; 
for Canute, afterwards surnamed the Great, suc- 
ceeded Sweyn as king of Denmark, and also as 
general of the Danish forces in England. The 
contest between these two monarchs was therefore 
managed with great obstinacy and perseverance; 
the first battle that was fought appeared undeci- 
sive; a second followed, in which the Danes 
were victorious; but Edmund still having inter- 
est enough to bring a third army into the field, 
the Danish and English nobility, equally harassed 
by these convulsions, obliged their kings to come 
to a compromise, and to divide the kingdom be- 
tween them by treaty. Canute reserved to him- 
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self the northern parts of the kingdom; the south- 
ern parts were left to Edmund; but this prince 
being murdered about a month after the treaty by 
bi two chamberlains, at Oxford, Canute was 
left in peaceable possession of the whole kingdom. 
CAxurE, though he had gratified his ambi- 
tion, in obtaining possess ion of the English crown, 
yet was obliged at first to make some mortifying 
concessions; and, in order to gain the affections 
of the nobility, he endeavoured to gratify their 
avarice. But as his power grew stronger, 
his title more secure, he then resumed those 
grants which he had made, and even put many 
of the English nobles to death, sensible that those 
who had betrayed their native sovereign would 
never be true to him. Nor was he less severe in 
his exactions upon the subordinate ranks of the 
people, levying at one time seventy- two thousand 
pounds upon the country, and eleven thousand 
more upon the city of London only. 
Having thus strengthened his new power by 
effectually weakening all who had wealth or au- 
thority to withstand him, he next began to show 
the merciful side of his character. Nor does it 
seem without just grounds that he is represented 
by some historians as one of the first characters in 
those barbarous ages. The invectives which are 
thrown out against him by the English writers 
seem merely the effect of national resentment, or 
prejudice, unsupported by truth. His first step 
to reconcile the English to his yoke, was, by 
sending back to Denmark as many of his follow- 
ers as he could safely spare. He made no xs 
& | 


stinction between the English and Danes i 
the administration of justice, but restored the 
Saxon customs in a general assembly of the king- 
| | | dom. 
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dom. The two nations thus uniting with each 
other, were glad to breathe for a while from the 
tumult and slaughter in which they had mutually 
involved each other; and, to confirm their amity, 
the king himself married Emma, the sister of 
Richard, duke of Normandy, who had ever 
warmly espoused the interests of the Englis, 
Canute, having thus settled his power in Eng- 
land beyond the danger of a revolution, made a 
voyage into Denmark, as his native dominions 
were attacked by the king of Sweden. In this 
expedition, Godwin, an English earl, was parti- 
cularly distinguished for his valour, and acquired 
Achat fame which afterwards laid a foundation for 
the immense power he acquired during the suc- 
ceeding reigns. In another voyage he made to 
Denmark, he attacked Norway; and, expelling 
Olaus from his kingdom, annexed it to his own 
empire. Thus, being at once king of England, 
Denmark, and Norway, he was considered as 
the most warlike and potent prince in Europe; 
while the security of his power inelined his tem- 
per, which was naturally cruel, to mercy. | 
As his reign was begun in blood, he was, to- 
wards the end of it, willing to atone for his for- 
mer fierceness, by acts of penance and devotion. 
He built churches, endowed monasteries, and 
appointed revenues for the celebration of mass. 
He even undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, where 1 
he remained a considerable time; and, besides 
obtaining from the pope some privileges for the 
English school erected there, he engaged all the 
princes through whose dominions he passed, to 
desist from those heavy impositions which they 
were accustomed to exact from the English pil- 
grims. The piety of the latter part of his lifes 
| G 2 an 
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and the resolute valour of the former, were topies 
that filled the mouths of his courtiers with flattery. 
and praise. They even affected to think his 
ower uneontroulable, and that all things would 
obedient to his command. Canute, sensible of 
their adulation, is said to have taken the following 
method to reprove them. He ordered his chair 
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to be set on the sea-shore while the tide was 


coming in, and commanded the sea to retire. 
6 Thou art under my dominion (cried he); the 
« Jand upon which I sit is mine; I charge thee, 
te therefore, to approach no farther, nor dare to 


wet the feet of thy Sovereign.” He feigned to 


A. D. 1035 


sit some time in expectation of submission, till the 
waves began to surround him: then, turning to his 
courtiers, he observed, that the titles of Lord and 
Master belonged only to him whom both earth 
and seas were ready to obey. Thus, feared and re- 
spected, he lived many years honoured with the sur- 
name of Great for his power, but deserving it still 
more for his virtues. He died at Shaftesbury, in 
the nineteenth year of his reign, leaving behind 
three sons, Sweyn, Harold, and Hardicnute, 
Sweyn was crowned king of Norway; Hardicnute 
was put in possession of Denmark; and Harold 
Succeeded his father on the English throne. 
- HaAkolp, surnamed HARETOO T, from his 
swiftness in running, upon his first coming to the 
crown, met with no small opposition from his 
younger brother, Hardicnute. But, by the in- 
tervention of the nobles, a compromise was made 
between them; by which it was agreed, that Ha- 
rold should have London, and all the provinces 
north of the Thames, while the possession of the 
southern parts should be ceded to Hardicnute; 
and, until that prince should appear in person, 
18 8 Emma, 
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Emma, his mother, should goverm in his stead. 
But this agreement was of short duration; for 
queen Emma having brought over from Normans 
dy, Edward and Alfred, descendents of the an- 
cient Saxon kings, Alfred was invited, with the 
warmest professions of friendship, by Harold, to 
London, and treacherously set upon, by his orders, 
on the way. Six hundred of his train were mur- 
dered in the most cruel manner; he himself was 
taken prisoner; and his eyes being put out, he 
was conducted to the monastery of Ely, where 
he died soon after. Edward and Emma, apprised 
of his fate, fled to the continent, and Harold, 
without resistance, took possession of the whole 
kingdom. He lived to enjoy the fruits of his 
treachery but four years; and dying, very little 
regretted by his subjects, he left the Succession 
open to his brother. 22 I ane 


 HarDIicnuTE's title was readily acknowledg- A. D. 1040. 


ed both by the Danes and the English; and up- 
on his arrival from the continent, he was received 
with the most extravagant demonstrations of joy. 
The ceremony of his coronation was scarce per- 
formed, when he gave the first specimen of the 
badness of his disposition, in his impotent insults 
upon the body of his brother, which he ordered 
to be dug up, beheaded, and thrown into the 
Thames. When it was found some time after 
by a fisherman, and buried, he ordered it to be 
again dug up, and to be thrown into the Thames 
a second time. His malice, however, was in the 
end ineffectual; for it was again found, and buri- 
ed with the greatest secrecy. Hardicnute's next 
act of rigorous sovereignty was the imposition of 
a grievous tax, for the payment of his navy; 
which was the more intolerable, as the nation 
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was threatened with a famine. In these acts of 
seuerity, Godwin, duke of Wessex, who had been 
a vile instrument of treachery and oppression dur- 


ing the former reign, was assistant now. Ho- 


ever, his base compliances did not entirely screen 
him from the resentment of Emma, who had the 
strongest reasons to believe that he was instrumen- 
tal in the death of prince Alfred, her son. At her 

instigation, therefore, Alfric, archbishop of Vork, 
accused him of being an accomplice, . and de- 


manded justice accordingly. Godwin found 


means to evade the danger, by appealing to the 
kibg's! avarice, and not to the justice of his cause. 
He presented him with a magnificent galley, cu- 
riously carved and gilded, rowed by four- score 
men, who wore each of them a gold bracelet on 
his arm, weigbing sixteen ounces. The king, 
softened by this present, permited him to purge 


himself by oath; and Godwin very readily swore 


that he had no hand in the death of Alfred. This 
king's) violence and unjust government was but of 
short duration. He died two years after his ac- 
cession, in consequence of excess at the marriage 
of a Danish lord, which was celebrated at Lam- 
beth. His death, far from being regretted by 
the English, became the subject of their derision, 
his anniversary being dtingutsbed, by the name 
of Hock Holiday. 

EDWARD, surnamed THE Coxrkssok, Gro 
his piety, had many rivals, whose claims to the 
crown were rather more just than his own. The 
direct descendents of the last Saxon monarch. were 
still in being, though at the remote distance of 
the kingdom of Hungary. Sweyn, the eldest 
son of Hardicnute, was still alive, but at that time 
engaged in wars in Norway. It required 22 

re 
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1 the utmost diligence i in Edward to secure 


his claims, before either of these could come 


over to dispute his title. His own authority, 


though great in the kingdom, was not suffieient 
to expedite his affairs with the desired dispatch; 

he was therefore obliged to have recourse to 
Godwin, whose power was then very extensive, 
to second his pretensions. This nobleman, though 
long an enemy to his family, finding, upon the 
present occasion, that their interests were united, 


laid aside all former animosity, and concurred-1 in 


fixing him upon the throne. | 

The English, who had; long . under a 
| foreign yoke, now set no bounds to their joy, 
at finding the line of their ancient monarchs, re- 
stored; and at first the warmth of their raptures 
was attended with some violence against the 
Danes: but the new king, by the mildness of 
his character, soon composed these differences, 
and the distinction between the two nations gradu- 


ally disappeared. Thus, after a struggle of above 


two hundred years, all things seemed to remain 
in the same state in which those conflicts began. 
These invasions from the Danes produced no 
new change of laws, customs, language, or re- 
ligion; nor did any other traces of their esta- 


blichments seem to remain, except the castles 


they built, and the families that still bear their 
names. No farther mention therefore is made 
of two distinct nations; for the Normans coming 
in soon after, served o unite them into a closer 
union. 

The first acts of this W reign Fc the 
appearance of severity; for he rezumed all grants 


that had been made by the crown in former reigns; 


and he ordered his mother, Emma, who was 
86 4 3 
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ever infriguing : against him, to be shut up in a 
monastery. As he had been bred in the Norman 
court, he showed, in every instance, a 'predilec- 
tion for the customs, laws, and even the natives 
ol that country; and among the rest of his faults, 
though he had married Editha, the daughter of 
Godwin, yet, either from mustaken piety or fixed 


Aversion, during bis whole: Veiga by abstained 


| Pp her bed: 1 


However cbese actions might be puree by 
Mb of the king's subjects (for they were all 
of a doubtful kind), - certain it is that Godwin, 
WHO was long grown much too powerful for a 
subject, made them the pretext of his opposi- 
tion. He began by complaining of the influ- 
ene of the Normans in the government; and 


is animosities soon broke out into action. Eu- 


stace, count of Boulogne, who had married Ed- 


ward's sister, arrived in England upon a visit to 


The king, and was received with great honour 


| affection,” Upon his return to Dover, hav- 
ing sent a servant before him to bespeak lodg- 
ings in that city, a fray happened between this 
domestic and the townsmen, in which he lost his 
life. The count and his attendants attempting 
to take revenge, the inhabitants took arms; and 
both sides engaging with great fury, the count 
was obliged” to find safety by flight, after having 
lost about twenty of his men, and slain as many 
of the people. The count, exasperated at this 
insult, returned to the court at Gloucester, and 


demanded justice of the king, who very warmly 


espoused his quarrel. He instantly gave orders 
to Godwin, in whose government Dover lay, to 
go immediately to the place, and to punish the 
inhabitants for their crime. This was a con- 
1 | Lo | juncture 
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juncture. highly favourable to the schemes of this 
aspiring chief; and, thinking thaf now was the 
time to ingratiate himself with the people, he 
absolutely refused to obey the king's command. 
Sensible, however, that obedience would soon 
be extorted, unless he could defend his inso- 
lence, he prepared for his defence, or, rather, 
for an attack upon Edward. Accordingly, un- 
der a pretence of repressing some disorders on 
the Welch frontier, he secretly assembled a great 


army, and attempted to surprise the king, who 


continued, without the smallest suspicion, at 
Gloucester. Nevertheless, being soon informed 
of Godwin's treachery, his first step was privately 
to summon all the assistance he could, and, in 
the mean- while, to protract the time by a pre- 
tended negotiation. As soon as he found him- 
self in a capacity to take the field, he then 
changed his tone; and Godwin, finding himself 
unable to oppose his superior force, or to keep 
his army together, permitted it to disperse, and 
took shelter with Baldwin, earl of Flanders. 
His estates, which were numerous, together 
with those of his sons, were confiscated, and the 
greatness of the family seemed, for a time, to be 
totally overthrown, „ os 0: 
But this nobleman's power was too strong to 
be shaken by so slight a blast; for, being assist- 
ed with a fleet by the earl of Flanders, he landed 


on the isle of Wight, where he was joined by his 


son Harold, with a squadron which that noble- 
man had collected in Ireland. From thence being 
reinforced by great numbers of his former de- 
pendents and followers, he sailed up the Thames, 
and, appearing before London, threw all things 
into confusion. In this exigence, the king alone 
| | | Seemed 
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seemed resolute; but his nobility, many of whom 
were secretiy inchned to Godwin, brought on a 
negotiation, in which it was stipulated, that the 
King ſhould dismiss all his foreign servants, the 
primate being among the number, and that 
Godwin ſhould give hoſtages for his own future 
good behaviour. Godwin's death, which fol- 
lowed: soon after, prevented him from regping 
the fruits of an agreement, by which the Lang 8 

authority was almost reduced to nothing. 7 3 

This nobleman was succeeded in his govern- 
ments and offices by his son, Harold, who, in 
his ambition, was equal to his father, but in his 
virtues and abilities far his superior. By a mo- 
dest and gentle demeanor he acquired the good - 
will of Edward, or at least softened those im- 
pressions of hatred which he had long borne the 
whole family. He artfully insinuated himself 
into the affections of the people by his liberality 
and apparent candour, while every day he in- 

creased his power, by seeming modestly to de- 

cline it. By these arts he not only supplanted 
Algar, duke of Mercia, whom the king raised 
up to rival his power, but he got his brother, 
Tosti, made duke of Northumberland, upon the 
death of Siward, who had long . that 
province with great glory. 

Harold's insinuating manners, his power, and 
virtues, extended and inereased his popularity 
to such a degree, that he began to be talked of 
as the moſt proper person to succeed to the 
crown. But nothing could be more ungrateful 


to Edward than such a desire, as he abhorred a 


successor from the family of Godwin. Aroused, 
therefore, by these rumours, he sent for his 
e l Oe Hungary, who was, in 
inch 
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fact, the direct descendent from the ancient 
Saxon kings. Prince Edward soon arrived, but 
was scarce safe landed, when he died, leaving his 
pretensions to Edgar Atheling, his son, who was 
too young, weak, and inactive, to avail himself 
of his title. The king was now therefore thrown 
into new difficulties. He saw the youth and in- 
experience of Edgar, and dreaded the immode- 
rate ambition of Harold. He could not, without 
reluctance, think of increasing the grandeur of 
a family which had risen on the ruins of royal 
authority, and had been stained in the blood of 
his own brother. In this uncertainty, he is said 
to have cast his eyes on William, duke of Nor- 
mandy, as a person fit to succeed him; but of 
the truth of this circumstance we must, at this 
distance of time, be contented to remain in un- 
certain. 7 ee ee eee 
In the mean time, Harold did not remit in 
obedience to the king, or his assiduities to the 
people; still increasing in his power, and pre- 
paring his way for his advancement, on the first 
vacancy, to the throne. In these aims, fortune 
herself seemed to assist him; and two incidents, 
which happened about this time, contributed A. D. 1057, 
to fix that popularity which he had been 80 N 
long eagerly in pursuit of. The Welch renew- 
ing their hostilities under prince Griffin, were 
repelled by him, and rendered tributary to the 
crown of England. The other incident was no 
less honourable: his brother, Tosti, who had 
been appointed to the government of Northum- 
berland, having grievously oppressed the people, 
was expelled in an insurrection, and Harold was 
ordered by the king to reinstate him in his 
power, and puniſh the insurgents. While yet at 
3 5 | the 
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ibs head of an army, preparing to take signal 
vengeance: for the injury done to his brother, he 


was met by a deputation of the people who had 
been so cruelly governed. They aſſured him 


that they had no intention to rebel, but had 
taken up arms merely to protect chemselves from 


the cruelty of a rapacious goyernor. They enu- 


merated the grievances they had sustained from 


his tyranny, brought the strongest proofs of his 


guilt, and appealed to Harold's equity for re- 
dress. This nobleman, convinced of Tosti's 
brutality, sacrificed his affection to his duty; 
and not only procured their pardon from the 
king, but confirmed the governor whom the 


Northumbrians had chosen in his command. 


From that time Harold became the idol of the 
people; and, indeed, his virtues deserved their 
love, had they not been excited by ambition. 
Hmold; thus secure of the affections: of the 
Engliſn, no longer ſtrove to conceal his aims, 
but openly aspired at the succession. He every- 
where insinuated, that as the heir- apparent to 
the crown was utterly unequal to the task of 
government, both from age and natural imbe- 
cillity, there was none so proper as a man of 
mature experience and tried integrity; he al- 


leged, that a man born in England was only 


fit to govern Engliſſimen; and that none but an 
able general. could defend them against so many 


foreign enemies, as they were every day threat- 


ened with. The people readily saw to what 
these speeches tended, and, instead of discoun- 
tenancing his pretensions, assisted them with 
their wiſhes and applause. Edward, broken 
with age and infirmities, his mind entirely en- 
grossed by the visions of * and warmly 

attached 
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attsched; to none; saw the danger to which, tos 
government was exposed, bur: took feeble and ir- 
resolute steps to secure the Succession. While 


he continued thus uncertain, he was surprised by 


sickness, which brought him to his end, on the 


fifth of January, in the sixty - fiftli year of his age, A. D. 1066. 


and twenty- fiſth of his reign. 

This prince, Who was -reverenced by the 
monks, under. the titles of Saint and Confessor, 
had but weak pretensions to either, being indo- 
lent, irresolute, and eredulous. The tranquillity 
of his reign was owing, rather to the weakness of 


his foreign enemies than to his own domestic 


strength. But, though he seemed to have fem 
active virtues, yet he certainlx bad no vices of 
an atrocious kind; and the want of the passions, 
rather than their restraint, was then, as it has 
been long since, the best title to canonisation. 
He was the first who, from his supposed sanc- 
tity, touched for the king's-evil. 

Harold, whose intrigues and : virtues 3 
to give a right to his pretensions, ascended the 
throne without any opposition. The citizens of 
London, who were ever fond of an elective mon- 
archy, seconded his claims; the clergy adopted 
his cause; and the body of the people, whose 


friend he had been, sincerely loved him. Nor 


were the first acts of his reign unworthy of the 
general prejudice in his favour. He took the 
most effectual measures for an impartial ad mini- 
Stration of justice; ordered the laws to be r evised 
and reformed; and those disturbers of the public 
peace to be puniſned, WhO had chriyen en the 
lan of the last reign. ; 

But neither his valour, his justice nor his po- 
| pularity, were able to secure him from the mis» 
199 ” fortunes 
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fortunes attendant upon an ill grounded title, 
The first symptoms of his danger came from his 
own brother Tosti, who had taken refuge in 
Flanders, and went among the princes of the 
continent, endeavouring to engage them in a 
league against Harold, whom he represented as 
a tyrant and usurper. Not content with this, 
being furniſned with some ships by the earl of 
Flanders, he made a descent upon the isle of 
Wight, which he laid under contribution, and 
pillaged along the coast, until he was encoun- 
tered and routed by Morcar, who had been ap- 
pointed to the government from which he was 
expelled. E e "IR l 
But he was not yet without succour; for Har- 
fagar, king of Norway, who had been brought 
over by his remonstrances, arrived with a fleet of 
two hundred sail at the mouth of the river Hum- 
ber, where he was joined by the shattered re- 
mains of Tosti's forces. It was in vain that the 
earls of Mercia and Northumberland attempted - 
to stop their progress, with a body of new-raised 
undisciplined troops: they were quickly routed, 
and York fell a prey to the enemy. Mean-while 
Harold, being informed of this misfortune, hast- 
ened with an army to the protection of his 
people, and expressed the utmost ardour to show 
himself worthy of their favour. He had given 
so many proofs of an equitable and prudent ad- 
ministration, that the people flocked from all 
quarters to join his standard; and, as soon as he 
reached the enemy at Stanford, he found himself 
in a condition of giving them battle. The action 
was very bloody, but the victory was decisive on 
the side of Harold, and ended in the total rout of 
the Norwegians, Harfagar their king, and TIO 
| being 
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being slain. Those who escaped, - owed their 
safety to the personal prowess of a brave Norwe- 
gian, who is said to have defended a bridge 
over the Derwent for three hours, against the 
whole Engliſn army; during which time, he slew 
forty of their best men with his battle: ax: but 
he was at length slain by an arrow. Harold 
pursuing his victory, made himself master of a 
Norwegian fleet that lay in the river Ouse; and 
had the generosity to give prince Olave, the son 
of Harfagar, his liberty, and allowed him to de- 
part with twenty vessels. There had never before 
been in England an engagement between two 
such numerous armies, each being composed of 
no less than threescore thousand men. The news 
of this victory diffused inexpressible joy over the 
whole kingdom; they gloried in a monarch, who 
now showed himself able to defend them from 
insult, and avenge them of their invaders; but 
they had not long time for triumph, when news 
was brought of a fresh invasion, more formidable 
than had ever been formed against England be- 
fore. This was under the conduct of William, 
duke of Normandy, who landed at Hastings with 8. 29 
an army of disciplined veterans, and laid claim to 1066. 
the Engliſh crown. . 

William, who was afterwards called the Con- 
queror, was the natural son of Robert, duke of 
Normandy. His mother's name was Arlette, a 
beautiful maid of Falaise, whom Robert fell in 

love with, as she stood gazing at the door whilst 

he passed through the town. William, who was 

the offspring of this amour, owed a part of his 

greatness to his birth, but still more to his own 

personal merit. His body was vigorous, his 
mind capacious and noble, and his courage not 
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to be repressed by apparent danger. His father, 
Robert, growing old, 'and, as was common with 
princes then, superstitious also, resolved upon a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, contrary to the advice 
and opinion of all his nobility. As his heart was 
fixed upon the expedition, instead of attending 
to their remonstrances, he showed them his son 
William, whom, though illegitimate, he tenderly 
loved, and recommended to their care, exacting 
an oath from them of homage” and fealty. He - 
then put him, as he was yet but ten years of age, 
under the tutelage of the French king; and soon 
after, going into Asia, from whence he never 
returned, left young William rather the inheritor 
of his wishes than his crown. In fact William, 
from the beginning, found himself exposed to 


many dangers, and much opposition, from his 
youth and inexperience, from the reproach of his 


birth, from a suspected guardian, a disputed title, 
and a distracted state. The regency, appointed 
by Robert, were under great difficulties in sup- 
porting the government against this complication 
of dangers; and the young prince, when he came 
of age, found himself reduced to a very low con- 
dition. But the great qualities which he soon 
displayed in the field and the cabinet gave en- 
couragement to his friends, and struck a terror 
into his enemies. He on all sides opposed his re- 
bellious subjects, and repressed foreign invaders, | 
while his valour and conduct prevailed in every 
action. The tranquillity which he had thus esta- 
blished in his dominions induced him to extend 
his views; and some overtures, made him by 


Edward the Confessor, in the latter part of his 
reign, who was wavering in the choice of a suc- 


cessor, inflamed his ambition with a desire of 
8 | Succeeding 
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oi to the English throne. Whether Ed. 


ward really appointed him to succeed, as Wil- 


liam all along pretended, is, at this distance of 


time, uncertain; but it is beyond a doubt, that 
Harold, happening to pay a visit to the Norman 
coast, was induced by this prince to acknow- 
ledge his claims, and to give a promise of se- 
conding them. This promise, however, Harold” 


did not think proper to perform, when it stood in 


the way of his own. ambition; and afterwards, 

when William objected' to the breach, he ex- 

cused himself, by alleging that it F extorted 
P 


from him at a time when he had 


pointed heir to the crown of England by Edward 


the Confessor, upon a visit he had paid that mon- 
arch during his life-time. In consequence of 
these pretensions, he was not remiss, after the 


death of Edward, to lay in his claims ; but Ha- 


rold would admit none of them, resolved to de- ; 


fend by his valour What his intrigues had won. 


William, finding that arms alone were to be 
the final deciders of this dispute, prepared to as- 
sert his right with vigour. His subjects, as they 


had long been distinguished for valour among 
| the European nations, had at this time attained 
to the highest pitch of military glory. His court 
was the contre of politeness ; and all who wished 
for fame in arms, or were naturally fond of ad- 
venture, flocked to put themselves under his 
conduct. The fame of his intended invasion of 
England was diffused over the whole Conti- 


nent; multitudes came to offer him their ser- 


Nele in this expedition; so that he was embar- 
rassed rather in the choice of whom he should 
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take than in the levying his forces. The pope | 


himself was not behind the rest in favouring his 
pretenſions; but, either influenced by the appa- 
rent justice of his claims, or by the hopes of ex- 


tending the authority of the church, he imme- 


diately pronounced Harold an usurper. He de- 
nounced excommunication against him, and all 
his adherents; and sent the duke a consecrated 
banner, to inspire him with confidence. With 
such favourable incentives, William soon found 
himself at the head of a chosen army of ſixty 
thousand men, all equipped in the most warlike 
and splendid manner. The discipline of the 
men, the vigour of the horses, the lustre of the 
arms and accoutrements, were objects that had 
been scarcely seen in Europe for some ages be- 
fore. It was in the beginning of summer that 


he embarked this powerful body on board a 


fleet of three hundred sail; and, after some small 
opposition from the weather, landed at Pevensey, 
on the coast of Sussex, with resolute tranquillity. 
William himself, as he came on shore, happened 


to stumble and fall; but, instead of being dis- 


composed at the accident, he had the presence 


of mind to cry out, that he thus took possession 


of the country. Different from all the ravagers 
to which England had been formerly accustom- 
ed, this brave prince made no show of invading 
a foreign country, but rather encamping in his. 
own. Here he continued in a quiet and peace- 
able manner for about a fortnight, either will- 
ing to refresh his troops, or desirous of knowing 
the reception his pretensions to the crown would 
meet with among the people. After having re- 
freshed his men at this place, and sent back his 
fleet to Normandy. to leave no retreat for cow-. 
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| Ades he advanced along the sen- side to Hast - 
ings, where he publiſhed a manifesto, declaring 
.the motives that induced him to UnGETIANE this 
enterprise. 


He was soon roused from dis; inactivity 5 | 


che approach of Harold, who seemed resolved 
to defend his right to the crown, and: retain that 
sovereignty which he had received from the 
people, who only had a right to bestow it. He 


was now returning, flushed with conquest, from 


the defeat of the Norwegians, with all the forces 
he bad employed in that expedition, and all he 
could invite or collect in the country through 
which he passed. His army was composed of 
active and valiant troops, in high spirits, strong- 
ly attached to their king, and eager to engage. 
On the other hand, the army of William con- 
sisted of the flower of all the Continent, and had 
been long inured to danger. The men of Bre- 
tagne, Boulogne, Flanders Poictou, Maine, Or- 
leans, France, and Normandy, were all volunta- 
rily united under his command. England never 
before, nor never since, saw two such armies 
drawn up to dispute its crown. The day before 
the battle, William sent an offer to Harold to de- 
<ide the quarrel between them by single combat, 
and thus to spare the blood of thousands; but 
Harold refused, and said, he would leave it to 
the God of armies to determine: Both. armies, 
therefore, that night pitched in sight of each 
other, expecting the dawning of the next day with 
impatience. The English passed the night in 
songs and feasting; the Normans, in een and 
prayer. 

The next morning, at Seven, as soon as day 
appeared, both armies were drawn up in array 
| HA: against 
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against each other. Harold appeared in the 
centre of his forces, leading on his army on foot, 
* that his men might be more encouraged, by see, 
ing their king exposed to an equality of danger. 
William fought on horse-back, leading on his 
army, that moved at once, singing the song of 
Roland, one of the famous chiefs of their coun- 
try. The Normans began the fight with their 
cross-bows, which, at first, galled and surprised 
the English; and, as their ranks were close, their 
arrows did great execution. But soon they came 
to closer fight, and the English, with their bills, 
hewed down their adversaries with great slaugh- 
ter. Confusion was spreading among the ranks, 
when William, who found himself on the brink 
of destruction, hastened, with a select band, to 
the relief of his forces. His presence restored 
the suspense of battle; he was seen in every 
place, endeavouring to pierce the ranks. of the 
enemy, and had three horses slain under him. 
At length, perceiving that the English line 
continued impenetrable, he pretended to give 
ground; which, as he expected, drew the enemy 
from their ranks, and he was instantly ready to 
take advantage of their disorder. Upon a signal 
given, the Normans; readily returned to the 
charge, with greater fury than before, broke the 
English troops, and pursued them to a rising 
ground. It was in this extremity that Harold 
was seen flying from rank to rank, rallying and 
inspiring his troops with vigour; and though he 
had toiled all day, till near night-fall, in the 
front of his Kentish men, yet he still seemed un- 
abated in force or courage, keeping his men to 
the post of honour. Once more, therefore, the 
victory seemed to turn against the Normans, and 
| | 2 they 
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they fell in great numbers; so that the fierce- I 
ness and obstinacy of this memorable battle was' 


often renewed by the courage of the leaders, when-- 


ever that of the soldiers began to slacken. For- 
tune, at length, determined a victory that va- 
lour was unable to decide. Harold, making a 


furious onset at the head of his troops, against 
the Norman heavy- armed infantry, was shot into 
the brain by an arrow; and his two valiant bro- 
thers, fighting by his side, shared the same fate. 


He fell with his sword in his hand, amidstheaps of 


Slain, and, after the battle, the royal corpse could 
hardly be distinguished among the dead. From 


the moment of his death, all courage seemed to 


forsake the English; they gave ground on every 


side, and were pursued with great slaughter 


by the victorious Normans. Thus, after a 'battle 
which was fought from. morning till sun-set, the 


invaders proved successful, and the English crown 
became the reward of victory. There fell near 
fifteen thousand of the Normans, while the loss 
on the side of the vanquished was yet more con- 


siderable, beside that of the king, and his two 


brothers. The next day, the dead body of Ha- 
rold was brought to William, and generously re- 
stored, without ransom, to his mother. | 
This was the end of the Saxon monarchy in 
England, which had continued' for more than 
six hundred years. Before the time of Alfred, 
the kings of this race seemed totally immersed in 
Ignorance; and after him taken up with com- 
bating the superstition of the monks, or blindly 
obeying its dictates. As for the crown, during 
this period, it was neither wholly elective nor 
yet totally hereditary, but disposed of either by 
the will of the former possessor, or obtained 
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by the eminent intrigues or services of some 
son nearly allied to the royal family. As for the 
laws and customs of this race, they brought in 
many long in practice among their German an- 
cestors; but they adopted also many more which 
they found among the Britons, or which the 
Romans left behind t after their abdication. 
They assumed, in Aer of those nations, the 
name of Kings; nay, some of them took the 
Greek appellation of Basileus, a title unknown 
to the countries from whence they came. Their 
noblemen also assumed names of Roman autho- 
rity, being termed Dukes or Duces; while the 
lower classes of people were bought and sold 
with the farms they cultivated ; a horrid cus - 
tom, first introduced by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and afterwards adopted by the countries 
they conquered. Their canon «MA also, which 
often controuled the civil authority, had pri- 
marily their origin in Rome; and the priests and 
monks, who drew them up, had generally their 
education there, We must not, therefore, a- 
Scribe the laws and customs which then prevailed 
over -Ergland, entirely to Saxon original, as 
many of them were derived from the Britons 
and Romans. But, now the Saxon monarchy was 
no more, all customs and laws, of whatever ori- 
ginal, were cast down into one common mass, 
and cemented by those of Norman institution. 
The whole face of obligation was altered, and 
the new masters instituted new modes of obedi- 
ence. The laws were improved; but the taste 
of the people for polite learning, arts, and philo- 
sophy, for more than four hundred years after, 
was still to continue the same. It appears sur- 
priſing enough, in such a variety of events, 
x | ( such 
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such innovation in military discipline, and such 
changes in government, that true politeness, and 

what is called-a tagte in he arts, never came to be 
cultivated. Perhaps the reason may be, that, 

while the authority of the church continued 50 

great, the people were afraid of any knowledge 
but that derived to them through their clergy; 

and being secluded from the ordinary conversation 

of mankind, they were but indifferent judges of 
human nature. A monk of the tenth century, 
and a monk of the eighteenth century, are equally 
refined, and equally fit to advance those studies 

that give us an acquaintance with ourselves, or 

that tend to display the mazes of the human heart. 
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NorTuinG could exceed the consternation 
of the English upon the loss of the battle of 
Hastings: their king slain, the flower of their 
nobility cut off, and their whole army dispersed 
or destroyed, struck them with despair. Very 
little seemed now remaining but a tame sub- 
mission to the victor; and William, sensible of 
their terror, was careful not to lose the fruits of 
victory by delay. Accordingly, after the pur- 
suit of the flying enemy, and a short refreshment 
of his own grmy, he set forward on the com- 
pletion of d design; and, sitting down before 
8 1 | 0 Dover, 
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Dover, took it after a slight resistance, and for- 
tified it with. fresh redoubts, After a short de- 
lay at this place, he advanced by quick marches 
towards London, where bis approach served to 
spread new confusion. The inhabitants far some 
time hesitated between their terrors and their 
loyalty.z but, casting their. eyes on every side, 
they saw no person of valour or authority suf- 
ficient to support them in their independence. 
Edgar Atheling, the right heir to the crown, 
was a weak. and fehle prince, without courage 5 
or ambition; all their other leaders were either 
destroyed, or too remote to lend them assistance. 
The clergy, who had a large share in the deli- 
berations, declared openly for a prince whose 
pretensions were acknowledged, and whose arms 
were blessed by the holy see. Nothing remain- 
ed, but to submit to the necessity of the times, 
and to acknowledge those claims which it was 
not in their power to oppose. As soon, there- 
fore, as William passed the Thames, at Walling- 
ford, Stigand, the primate, made submissions 
to him in the name of the clergy; and before he 
came within sight of the city, all the chief nobi- 
lity, and Edgar Atheling himself, who just before 
had been created king, came into his camp, and 
declared an intention of yielding to his authority. 
William was glad of being thus peaceably put 
in possession of a throne, which several of hks 
predecessors had not gained without repeated vic- 
tories= He readily. accepted the crown upon the 
terms that were offered him ; which were, that 
he should govern according to the established cus- 
toms of the country. William, though he had 
It in his power to dictate his own conditions ra- 
ther than receive any, chose to have his election 
considered / 
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considered rather as a gift from his subjects than 


a measure extorted by him. He knew himself 
to be a'conqueror, but was willing to be thought 


a x legal king. 


In order to give his, invasion all the sanction 
sible, he was crowned at Westminster by the 
archbishop of York, and took the oath usual in 
the times of the Saitoli and Danish kings; which 


was, to protect and defend the church, to ob- 


serve the Jaws of the realm, and to govern the 


people with impartiality. Having thus given all 


possible satisfaction to the English, his next care 
was to reward the many brave adventurers who 
had followed his fortunes. He first divided tlie 
lands of the English barons who opposed him 
among the Norman barons who had assisted his 
enterprise; and such as he could neither supply 
with money nor lands, he appointed to the va- 
cant offices of the state. But, as there were still 
numbers unpagvided for, he quartered them on 


the rich abbeys of the kingdom, until better 


means offered for their advancement. This, 
which gave no small umbrage to the clergy, 


was but little resented by the people, who were 


willing to see their own burthens lightened, by 
having a part of them laid upon Shoulders that 
were at that time much better able to bear them. 

But what gave them great umbrage was, to see 


him place alf real power in the hands of his own 
- countrymen, and still to give them possession of 


the sword, to which he owed all his authority. 
He disarmed the city of London, and other places 
which appeared most warlike and populous, and 
quartered Norman soldiers in alt those places 
where he most dreaded an insurrection. Havin 
thus secured the government, and, by a mixture 

| of 
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of vigour and lenity, brought the English to an 


entire submission, he resolved to return to the 


Continent, there to enjoy the triumph and con- 


gratulation of his ancient subjects. Having no 
reason to apprehend any disturbance in his ab- 
sence among the English, whose affection he had 
taken such pains to conciliate, he left the regen- 
cy with his brother Odo bishop of Bayeux, and 
William Fitzosborne. To secure himself yet 
further, he resolved to carry along with him all 
the English noblemen from whose power or in- 
clination he could apprehend a revolt; and, 


pretending. to take great pleasure in their con- 


versation, he set sail with his honourable captives 
for Normandy, where he was received by his na- 
tural subjects with a mixture of admiration: and 
Joy. He resided for some time at the abbey of 
Feschamp, where he was visited by an embassa- 
dor from the king of France, sent to congratulate 
him on his success. William, naturally fond of 
Splendor, received this embassy with great state 
and magnificence ; while his English courtiers, 
willing to ingratiate themselves with their new 


sovereign, endeavoured to outshine each other, 


and made a display of riches which struck fo- 
reigners with astonishment. It was probably this 
foolich ostentation that excited the pride of the 
Normans, to treat men with contempt. who were 
apparently so much above them. EM 
In the mean time, the absence of the Con- 
queror in England produced the most fatal ef- 
fects. His officers, being no longer controuled 


by bis justice, thought this a fit opportunity for 


extortion; while the English, no longer awed by 
his presence, thought it the happiest occasion for 
vindicating their freedom. The two governors 
| he 
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he had leſt behind took all opportunities of op- 
pressing the people; either desiring to provoke 
them to rebellion, in order to profit by confisca- 
tions, or, in case they submitted tamely to their 
impositions, to grow rich without Slaughter. 
The inhabitants of Kent, who were more imme 
diately exposed to these outrages, having repeat- 
ed their complaints and remonstrances to no 
purpose, at length had recourse to Eustace, count 
of Boulogne, who assisted them in an attack upon 
the garrison of Dover. But the Normans were 
upon their guard, and, having repulsed. the assail- 
ants with some Slaughter, took the nephew of 
count Eustace prisoner. This miscarriage did 
not deter Edric the Forester from repelling the 
depredations of the Normans, and, in his turn, 
from wasting their possessions. But though these 
open hostilities were not very considerable, the 
disaffection among the English was general, and 
the people began too late to perceive, that strength 
will ever give laws to justice. A secret conspi- 
racy was therefore formed for destroying all the 
Normans, as the Danes had been formerly cut 
off; and this was prosecuted with so much ani- 
mosity, that the vassals of the earl Coxo put him 
to death, because he refused to head them against 
the invaders. | 

William, being fad of these commotions, 
hastened over to England, and arrived time 
enough" to prevent the execution of this bloody 
enterprise. The conspirators had already taken 
the resolution, and fixed the day for the in- 
tended massacre, which was to be on Ash-Wed- 
nesday, during the time of divine service, when 
all the Normans would be unarmed, as penitents, 


according to che discipline of the times. But 
| his 
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his presence quickly disconcerted all their 
schemes. Such of them as had been more open 
in their mutiny, betrayed their guilt by flight; 
and this ser ved to confirm the proofs of an accu- 
sation against those who remained. 

From that time forward the king began to 
Noe all confidence in his English subjects, and 
to regard them as inveterate and irreconcileable 
enemies. He had already raised such a number 
of fortresses in the kingdom, that he no longer 
dreaded the tumultuous or transient efforts of a 
discontented multitude; he determined to treat 
them as a conquered nation, to indulge his own 
avarice, and that of his followers, by numerous 
confiscations, and to secure his power by hum- 

ling all who were able to make any resistanee. 
The first signal of his arbitrary power was mani 
fested in renewing the odious tax of Danegelk, 
which had been abolished by Edward the Con- 
fessor. This measure produced remonstrances, 
complaints, and even insurrections, in different 
parts of the kingdom; but William, conscious 
of his power, marched against such as were most 
formidable, and soon compelled them to implore 
for mercy. In this manner the inhabitants of 
Exeter and Cornwall Excited his resentment, and 
experienced his lenity. | 

But these insurrections were slight, compared D. 10684 
to that in the North, which seemed to threaten | 
the most important consequences. This was 
excited by the intrigues of Edwin and Morcar, 
the two most powerful noblemen of the English 
race, who, joined by Blethim prince of North 
Wales, Malcolm king of Scotland, and Sweyn 
king of Denmark; resolved to make one great 


effort oe the recovery or their ancient liberties. 
But 
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But the vigour and celerity of William destroyed 
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their projects before they were ripe for execution; 
for,” advancing towards them at the head of a 
powerful army, by forced marches, the two earls 


were so intimidated, that, instead of opposing, 
they had recourse to the Conqueror's clemency, 


by submission. He: did not think proper to re- 


ject their advances,” but pardoned them without 
hesitation. A peace which he made with Mal- 


colm king of Scotland, shortly after, seemed to 
deprive them of all hopes of future assistance 
from without. | E 1 

But whatever the successes of William might 
have been, the inhabitants, whether English or 
Normans, were at that time in a most dreadful 
situation. All the miseries that insolence on one 
hand, and hatred on the other; that tyranny and 
treason, suspicion and assassination, could bring 
upon a people, were there united. The Normans 


were seen to commit continual insults upon the 


English, and these vainly sought redress from 
their partial masters. Thus, legal punishment 
being denied, they sought for private vengeance; 
and a day seldom passed, but the bodies of assas - 
Sinated Normans were found in: the woods and 
highways, without any possibility of bringing the 
perpetrators to justice. Thus, at length, the 
conquerors themselves began again to wish for 
the - tranquillity and security of their native 
country; and several of them, though entrusted 
with great commands, desired to be dismissed 


the service. In order to prevent these desertions, 


which William highly resented, he was obliged. 


to allure others to stay, by the largeness of his 
bounties. These brought on fresh exactions, 
Rh and 
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and new insurrections were the natural conse- 
UCNCES. 


The inhabitants of Northumberland, iow 


tient of their yoke, attacked the Norman garrison 
in Durham, and, taking advantage. of the govern- 
or's negligence, . put him, with seven hundred of 
his men, to the sword. The Norman governor 
of York shared the same fate; and the insurgents, 

being. reinforced by the Danes, and some lead- 
ers from Scotland, attacked the castle, which was 
defended by a garrison of three thousand men. 


Mallet, its governor, that he might the better 


provide for its defence, set fire to some houses 


which lay contiguous; but the fire spreading, the 


whole city was quickly in flames. This proved 
the cause of his destruction; for the enraged in- 
habitants, joining in the assault, entered the cita- 
del sword in hand, and cut off the whole ä 


without mercy. This transient gleam of success 


seemed to spread a general spirit of insurrection. 
The counties of Somerset, Dorset, Cornwall, and 
Devon, united in the common cause, and 8 
mined to make one great effort for the e of 
their former freedom. 
William, undaunted amidst this scene of con- 
Gian: assembled his forces, and led them towards 
the North, conscious that his presence alone 
would be sufficient to repress these rude efforts 
of unadvised indignation. Accordingly, where- 
ever he appeared, the insurgents either submitted 


or retired, The Danes were content to return, 
without committing any further hostilities, into 


Denmark. Waltheoff, who long defended. Vork 
castle, submitted to the victor's clemency, and 


was taken into favour. Edric, another nobleman, 
who commanded the Northumbrians, made his 


submission 
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submission to the Conqueror, and obtained par- 
don; while the rest dispersed themselves, and left 
the Normans undisputed masters of the whole 
kingdom. Edgar Atheling, who had been drawn 
among the rest into this insurrection, sought a 
retreat in Scotland from the pursuit of his ene- 
mies. There he continued, till; by proper soli- 
citation, he was again taken into favour by the 


| king. From that time he remained in England 


in a private station, content with opulence and 


security; perhaps as happy, though not so splen- 


did, as if he had succeeded in the career of his 
ambition. | | 
Wihiam being now ee, master of a 
le that more than once SO w ed reluctance to 

is government, he resolved to throw off all ap- 
pearance of lenity, and to incapacitate them 
from future insurrections. His first step was, to 
order the county of Northumberland to be laid 


waste, the houses to be burnt, the instruments of 


husbandry to be destroyed, and the inhabitants 
to seek new habitations. By this order it is sad 
that above one hundred thousand persons perish- 
ed, either by the sword or famine; and the coun- 
try is supposed, even at this day, to bear the 
marks of its ancient depopulation. He next 
| hog to confiscate all the estates of the Eng- 

h- gentry, and to grant them liberally to his 
Norman followers. Thus all the ancient and 
honourable families were reduced to beggary, 
and the English found themselves entirely exclud- 
ed from every road that led either to honour or 
preferment. They had the cruel mortification 
to find, that all his power only tended to their 


deprezion, — that the scheme of their subjec- 
R wy» tion. , 


a 


U Wii 


tion was attended with every eee of in- 
sult and indignity. 1 if l Nc Aide 
He was not yet, however, thence dh 


wo change all the laws then in being, for those of 


his own country. He only made several innova- 


tions, and ordered the law-pleas in the several 


courts to be made in the Norman language Yet, 
with all his endeavours to make the French the 
popular language, the English still gained ground; 
and; what deserves remark, it had adopted much 
more of the French idiom for two or three reigns 
before, than during the whole line of the Wen 
king succeeding. 

The feudal law had havn before PM e's into 
England by the Saxons; but this monarch reforms 
ed it according to. the model of that practised in 
his native dominions. He divided all the lands 
of England, except the royal demesne, into baro- 
nies, and conferred those, upon certain military 
on the most considerable of his follow- 

These had a power af sharing their grants 
to NO an tenants, WhO were denominated knights, 
or vassals, and who, paid their lord the same duty 
that he paid the sovereign. To the first class of 
these baronies the English were not admitted ; 
and the few who were permitted still to retain 
their landed property, were content to be receiv- 
ed in the second. The barons exercised all kinds 
of jurisdiction within their own. manors, and held 
courts in which they administe red justice to their 
own vassals. This law extended not only to the 
laity, but also to the bishops and clergy. They 
had usurped a power, during the Saxon succes- 


sion, of being governed within themselves: but 
William restrained them to the exercise of their 


eceltsiastical power only, and submitted them to 
VOL. I. | I '___ a$imt- 
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a similitude of duties with the rest ol their fellow- 
subjects. This they at first regarded as a grievous 
imposition; but the king's authority was esta- 
blished by a power that neither the clergy nor 
the pope could intimidate. But, to keep the 
- clergy as much as possible in his interests, he ap- 
inted none but his own countrymen to the most 
considerable: church; dignities, and even 32 
Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, upon some 
frivolous pretences. His real motive was, that 
come a dignity Was 70 exalted for a native 40: 
| While he was iow employed.; in bombling che! 
clergy; he was no less solicitous to repress many 
of those superstitious practices to which they had 
given countenance. He endeavoured to abolish 
trials by! ordeal and camp-fight: the ordeal trial, 
which had been originally of pagan institution, 
and was still held in veneration by the Saxon 
Christians, was either by fire or water. It was 
used in criminal cases, where the suspicions were 
strong, but the proofs not evident. In that of fire, 
the person accused was brought into an open plain, 
and several plough-shares, heated red-hot, were 
placed at equal. intervals before him: over these 
he was to walk blindfold; and if he escaped 
unhurt, he was acquitted of the charge. In the 
trial by water, the person accused was thrown, 
bound hand and foot, into the water: if he sunk, 
he was declared innocent; if he swam, he was 
executed, as being thus miraculously convicted. 
The trial by camp- fight was performed by single 
combat, in lists appointed for that purpose, be- 
.. tween the accuser and the accused. He who, in 
zuch à case, came off victorious, was deemed inno- 
cent and he Who was . if he n 
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LAM 
his antagonist's resentment in the field, was sure 


to suffer as a malefactor some time Aer Both 


these trials William abolished, as unchristtan and 
unjust; and he reduced all causes to the judg- 
ment of twelve men, of a rank neatly equal to 
that of the prisoner- This method of trial by 
jury was common to the Saxons as well as the 
Normans, long hefore; but it was now confirmed 
by him with all the” Sanction! 'of "urkdioputee* bu. 
— * 1 

While Winiam v was user ployed, in rewind 
ing his associates, punishing the ect | 
giving laws for the benefit of all, he was ehireaes 


ened with an insurrectien in his one on the A. D. 1071. 


continent, which he thought his presence neces- 


sary to Suppress.” Unwilling, however, to draw off 


his Norman forces from England, he carried over 
a considerable army, composed almost entirely of 
English; and by those brave troops he soon re- 
duced the revolters to subtriission. Thus we see 
a whimsical vicissitude of fortune; the inhabitants 
of Normandy brought over for the conquest of 
the English, and the English sent back to conquer 
the Normans. However, William had not time 
to enjoy his success unmolested; for accounts 
were quickly brought him from England, that a 
new conspiracy was formed, more dreadful, in 
being supported by the Joint efforts of the Nor- 
mans as well as the Englich.” The adventurers 
who had followed the fortunes of William into 
England, had been bred in authority and inde- 


pendence at home, and were ill able to endure 


the absolute authority which this monarch had 
for some time assumed. The discontents were 
therefore become very general among these 
E Hoblcs, * and some wanted only the op- 

GM  portunity 
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portunity of his absence to break out into open 
rebellion. Among the number was Roger, earl 
of Hereford, son and heir to Fitzosborne, who had 
been the king's principal favourite. This noble- 
man had, either by way of compliment to the 
King, or in compliance with some obligation of 
the feudal law, solicited William's consent to 
permit the marriage of his sister with Ralph de 
Guader, earl of Norfolk; but he was flatly re- 
fused. Nevertheless, he proceeded to solemnise 
the nuptials with great magnificence, assembling all 
his e and those of Guader, upon the oc-. 
casion. As the parents of the new- married cou- 
ple were well acquainted with the character of 
William, whose resentment they had ever reason 
to dread, they took the opportunity, while the 
company was heated with Wine, to introduce that 
as à subject of conversation. They inveighed 
against the severity of his government; they ob- 
served, that by means of his excessive impositions 
be had taken with one hand what he had given 
with the other; they affected to commiserate the 
English, whom he had reduced to beggary; and 
aggravated the defects in his disposition, which 
they represented as haughty and unforgiving. 
The guests were feady enough at any time to con- 
cur in their complaints; but now, warmed by the 
jollity of the entertainment, they put no bounds 
to their zeal. They unanimously entered into a 
conspiracy to shake off his yoke; and earl Wal- 
theoff himself, whom we have already seen par- 
doned upon a former. i insurtection, was among the 
ſoremost on this occasion. But it, was not without 
the greatest anxiety, that he reflected, in his cool- 
er intervals, upon an engagement made in the 


ardour of intoxication, big with the most fatal 
consequences 


. 
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In this state of perturbation, he had recourse to 
his wife, the niece of the king, and unbosomed 
himself to her, as he had the most firm reliance 
on her fidelity. But he was deceived; for she was 
in love with another, and only wanted an oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of her husband at any rate. 
She, therefore, instantly found means to commu- 


nicate the whole affair to the king, taking care to 
represent her husband's conduct in the most dis- 
advantageous point of light. In the mean time, 


Waltheoff himself gave way to his internal re- 
morse, and confessed the whole conspiracy to 
Lanfranc, who exhorted him, by all means, to 
reveal it to the king; which he was at last per- 
suaded to do; but it was not till the whole-affair 
had been divulged by his faithless consort. Wil- 
n thanked him for his fidelity; but the 


forn 


During this interval, the conspirators being 
informed that Waltheoff was gone over to Nor- 
mandy, justly concluded that their designs were 
betrayed, and flew to arms before their schemes 
were ripe for execution. The earl of Hereford 
was checked by Walter de Lacy, a great baron in 
the king's interest. The earl of Norfolk was 


defeated by Odo, the king's brother; and the 


prisoners who were taken had each the right foot 
cut off, in order to deter others from a similitude 
of treason. The earl himself retired to Denmark; 
so that William, upon his arrival in England, 
found that nothing remained for him to do but 
to punish the criminals ; which was performed 
with unusual severity. Many of the rebels were 
hanged, some had their eyes put out, and others 


13 | their 


Wer account of his perfidy sunk deep into the 
king's mind, and he secretly fesolved to punish it. 
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consequences both to himself and his country!” | 
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their hands cut off. The unfottugate Waltheoff, 
who had imprudently entered into the conspiracy, 
but attempted to atone for his fault by an early 
confession, found no mercy. He was rich, and 
he was an Englishman; two faults that served to 
aggravate his guilt: he was accurdingly tried, 
condemned, and executed. His infamous wife 
did not long enjoy the fruits of her perfidy; but, 
falling some time after under the king's displea- 
sure, was abandoned by the world, and passed 
the rest of her life in contempt; remorse, and 
misery. Some assert, that this nobleman fell a 
sacrifice to the cruelty. of Odo, not of William; 
but, however that may be, it is certain that Wal- 
theoff, and Fitz Aubert, a noble Norman, who 
was also beheaded on this occasion, were the only 
persons of note that were executed during the 
reign of William the Conqueror. Having thus 
re- established the peace of his government, and 
extinguished ' the last embers of rebellion with 
blood, William returned once more to the con- 
tinent, in order to pursue Guader, who, escaping 
from England, had taken refuge with the count 
of Bretagne. Finding him, however, too power- 
fully protected by that prince, instead of prose- 
cuting his vengeance, he wisely came to a treaty 
with the count, in which Guader was included. 
A. D. 1076. William, having thus sccured the peace of his 
dominions, now expected rest from his labours ; 
and, finding none either willing or powerful 
enough to oppose him, he hoped that the end of 
his reign would be marked with prosperity and 
peace. But such is the blindness of human hope, 
that he found enemies where he least expected 
them, and such too as served to embitter all the 
latter part of his life. His last troubles were - 
| | | Cic 


< 


cited by his on children, from the opposing of 
whom he could expect to reap neither glory 
nor gain. + He had four sons, Robert, Richard, 
William, and Henry, besides several daughters. 
Robert, his eldest son, surnamed Curthose, from 
the shortness of his legs, was a prince who inhe- 
rited all the bravery of his family and nation, but 
was rather bold than prudent, rather enterprising 
than politic. Earnest after fame, and even impa- 
tient that his father should stand in the way, he 
aspired at that independence to which his temper, 
as well as some circumstances in his situation, } 
conspired to invite him. He had formerly been 
promised by his father the government of Maine, 
a province of France, which had submitted to 
William, and was also declared suceessor to the 
dukedom of Normandy. However, when he 
came to demand the execution of these engage- 
ments, he received an absolute-denial ; the king 
shrewodly observing, that it was not his custom to 
throw off his clothes till he went to bed. Robert 
openly declared his resentment, and was often 
heard to express his jealousy of his two surviving 
brothers, William and Henry; for Richard was 
killed, in hunting, by a stag. These, by greater 
ass iduity, had wrought upon the credulity and 
affections of the king, and consequently were the 
most obnoxious to Robert. A mind, therefore, 
$0 well prepared for resentment, soon found or 
made a cause for an open rupture. The princes 
were one day in sport together, and, in the idle 
petulance of play, took it in their heads to throw 
water upon their elder brother as he passed 
through the court, on leaving their apartment: 
Robert, all alive. to suspicion, quickly turned this 
idle frolic into a studied indignity; and, 1 
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these jealousies still further inflamed by one of his 
favourites, he drew his sword, and ran up stairs 
with an intent to take revenge. The whole 
castle was quickly filled with tumult, and it was 
not without some difficulty that the king himself 
was able to appease it. But he could not allay 
the animosity, which, from chat moment, ever 
after prevailed in his family: Robert, attended by 
several of his confederates, withdrew: to Rouen. 
that very night, hoping to surprise the castle; 
but his design was defeated by the governo. 
The flame being thus kindled, the popular 
character of the prince, and a sympathy of man- 
ners, engaged all the young nobility of Nor- 
mandy and Maine, as well as of Anjou and 
Bretagne, to espouse his quarrel; even his mo- 
ther, it is said, supported him by secret remit- 
tances, and aided him in this obstinate resistance 
by private encouragement. This unnatural contest 
continued for several years to inflame the Norman 
state; and William was at last obliged to have 
recours to England for supporting his authority 
_ his son. Accordingly, drawing an army 
Englishmen together, he led them over into 
Normandy; where he soon compelled Robert and 
his adherents to quit the field, and he was quickly 
reinstated in all his dominions. As for Robert, 
being no longer able to resist his father, he was 
obliged to take shelter in the castle of Gerberoy, 
which the king of France had provided for him, 
where he was shortly after besieged by his father. 
As the gairison was strong, and conscious of guilt, 
they made a most gallant, defence; and many 
- vere. the skirmishes and duels that were tought 
under its walls. In one of these,-accident brought 
the * and his son 1 but, being bath 
| concealed 
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concealed by their helmets, they attacked each 
other with mutual fury. A fierce and dreadful 
combat ensued between them, till at last the 
young prince wounded his father in the arm, and 
threw him from his horse. The next blow would, 
in all probability, have put an end to the king's 
itte, had he not cried out for assistance. Robert 
then immediately recollected his father's voice; 
and at once stung with a consciousness of his 
crime, he leaped from his horse, and raised the 
fallen monarch from the ground. He then pro- 
strated himself in his presence, and craved pardon 
for his offences, promising for the future a strict 
adherence to his duty. The resentment harbour- 
ed by the king was not so easily appeased; per- 
haps his indignation at being overcome added to 
his anger: instead, therefore, of pardoning his son, 
he gave him his malediction, and departed for 
his Own camp on Robert's horse, which the prince 
had assisted him to mount. However, the con- 
duct of the son served, after some recollection, to 
appease the father. As soon as William was re- 
turned to Rouen, he became reconciled to Robert, 
and carried him with him into England, where he 
was successfully employed in retaliating an inva- 
sion of Malcolm king of Scotland. 
William, being thus freed from foreign and 4.0. 1081. 
domestic enemies, began to have sufficient leisure 
for a more attentive application to the duties of 
peace. For this purpose, the Doomsday Book 
was compiled by his order, which contains a ge- 
neral survey of all the lands in the Kingdom; their 
extent in each district; their proprietors, tenures, 
value, the quantity of meadow, pasture, wood, 
and arable land, which they contained; and in 


some counties, che number of tenants, cottagers, 
ORE and 
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and people of all denominations, who lived upon 


them. This detail enabled him to regulate the 
taxations in such a manner, that all the inhabitants 


were compelled to bear their duties in enn | 


to their abilities. 


He was no less careful o of the methods of sav. 


ing money than of accumulation. He reserved a 
very ample revenue for the crown; and, in the 
general distribution of land among his followers, 
he kept possession of no less than fourteen hundred 
manors in different parts of the country. Such 
was his income, that it is justly said to have ex- 
ceeded that of any English prince either before or 
since his time. No king of England was ever $0 
opulent; none so able to support the splendour 
hd magnificence of a court; none had so many 
places of trust and profit to bestow; and none, con- 
a had his commands en with nan 
mnplicit obedience. 
There was one pleasure to which William, 2s as 
well as all the Normans and ancient Saxons, was 
addicted, which was hunting. To indulge this 
in its utmost extent, he depopulated the county 
of Hants for thirty miles, turning out the inha- 
bitants, destroying all the villages, and making 
the wretched outcasts no compensation for such 


an injury. In the time of the Saxon kings, all 


noblemen without distinction had a right to hunt 


in the royal forests; but William appropriated 


all these, and publiſhed very severe laws to pro- 
hibit his subjects from encroaching on this part 
of his prerogative. The Killing of a deer, a 

boar, or even a hare, was punished with the loss 
of the delinquent's eyes, at a time when the kill- 
ing of a man might be atoned for by paying a 


moderate fine or composition. 4% 
As 
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As the * wealth and power were so preat) 
it may be easily supposed that the riches of his 
ministers were in proportion. Those of his ute- 
rine brother Odo, bishop of Bayeux, were 80 
great that he resolved to purchase the papacy. 
For this purpose, taking the opportunity of Wil- 
liam's absence, he equipped a vessel at the Isle of 
Wight, on board of which he sent immense 
treasures, and prepared for his embarkation'z but 
he was unfortunately: detained by contrary winds: 
In the mean time William, having had intima- 
tion of his design, resolved to prevent the ex- 
portation of so much wealth from his dominions. 
Accordingly, returning from N ormandy, where 
he was then employed, he came into England 
at the very instant his brother was stepping on 
board, and immediately ordered him to he made 

a prisoner. His attendants, however, respecting 
the immunities of the church, scrupled to execute 
his commands; so that the king himself was ob- 
liged with his own hands to seize him. Odo, dis- 
concerted at so unexpected an intervention, ap- 
pealed to the pope; Who, he alleged, was the 
only person upon carth to try a bishop. To this 
the king replied, that he did not scize him as bi- 
shop of Baycux, but as the earl of Kent; and in 
that capacity he expected, and would have, an ac- 
count of his administration. He was therefore 
sent prisoner into Normandy; and, notwithstand- 
ing all the remonstrances and threats of Gregory, 
he was detained in custody during the remainder 
of William's reign.” | 

William had scarcely put an end to this trans- 
action, when he felt a very severe blow in the 
death of Matilda, his queen; and, as misfortunes 
generally come together, he received information 
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of a general insurrection in Maine, the ' nobility 


of which had been always averse to the Norman 
government. Upon his arrival on the continent, 
he found that the insurgents had been secretly 
assisted and excited by the king of France, whose 
policy consisted in thus lessening the Norman 
power, by creating dissensions among the nobles 
of its different provinces. William's displeasure 
was not a little increased by the account he re- 
ceived of some railleries which that monarch had 


thrown out against him. It seems, that Wil- 
liam, who was become corpulent, had been de- 


tained in bed some time by sickness; and Philip 
was heard to say, that he only lay in of a big 
belly. This so provoked the English monarch, 


that he sent him word, he should soon be up, and 


would at his churching present such a 'number of 


tapers, as would set the kingdom of France in a 


flame. 3 1 i $7.44 

In order to perform this promise, he levied a 
strong army, and, entering the isle of France, de- 
stroyed and burned all the villages and houses 
without opposition. He took the town of Mante, 
which he reduced to ashes. But the progress of 
these hostilities was stopped by an accident, which 


shortly after put an end to William's life. His 


horse chancing to place his fore- feet on some hot 


ashes, plunged so violently, that the rider was 


thrown forward, and bruised upon the pummel 
of the saddle to such a degree, that he suffered 
a relapse, and was obliged to return to Rouen. 
Finding his illness increase, and being sensible of 
the approach of death, he began to turn his 
eyes to a future state, from which the pursuit 
of ambition had long averted them. He was 
now struck with remorse for all the — 

| and 
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and depredations he had made: he endeavour- 
ed to atone for his former offences, by large 
presents to churches and monasteries, and by 
wing liberty to many prisoners whom he un- 
justly detained. He was even prevailed on, though 
not without reluctance, to consent, with his dy- 
ing Breath, to the deliverance of his brother 
Odo, against whom he was extremely incensed. 
He then bequeathed Normandy and Le Maine 
to his eldest son Robert, whom he never loved; 
to Henry, he left five thousand pounds, and his 
mother's jointure, without the smallest territory; 
and though he would not pretend to establish the 
succession of the crown of England, to which he 
now began to perceive that he had no title, he 
expressed his wish that it might devolve to his 
favourite son William, whom he immediately 
dispatched with letters to the archbishop of Can-. 
terbury, desiring his assistance. Having thus 
regulated his temporal affairs, he was conveyed 
in a litter to a little village near Rouen, where 
he might settle the concerns of his soul without 
noise or interruption. It was there that he died, 
in the sixty - first year of his age, after having 
reigned fifty-two in Normandy, and twenty-one. 
in England. His body was interred in the 
church at Caen, which he himself had founded: 
but his interment was attended with a remark- 
able circumstance. As the body was carrying to 
the grave, the prelates and priests attending with 
the most awful silence, a man, who stood upon 
an eminence, was heard to cry out with a loud 
voice, and to forbid the interment of the body 
in a spot that had been unjustly seized by the 
Conqueror. © That very place, cried the man, 
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© ummon the departed soul before the divine tri- 
et hunal to do me justice, and to atone for so great 
an oppression.“ The bishops and attendants were 
struck with the man's intrepid conduet; they in- 
quired into the truth of his charge, and, finding 
it just, agreed to RR _ 155 the Ganges he: 
had sustained. | 
Willam was a prince js ner courage and 
capacity; ambitious, politic, cruel, vindictive, 
and rapacious. He was fond of glory, and par- 
simonious merely for the purposes of ostentation. 
Though sudden and impetuous in his enterprises, 
he was cool, deliberate, and indefatigable in 
times of rany He is said, by the Norman 
writers, to be above eight feet high, his body 
strong built and well proportioned, and his 
strength such that none of his courtiers could 
draw his bow. He talked little; he was seldom 
affable to any except to Lanfranc, archbishop of 
Canterbury; with him he was ever meek and 
gentle, with all others, stern and austere. Though 
he rendered himself formidable to all, and odi- 
ous to many, yer he had policy sufficient to 
transmit his power to posterity, and the nen 
is og es _ his ase, q 
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WILLIAM Rorus. 
| WILLIAM, surnamed Rurus, from the co- 
lour of his hair, had no sooner received the late 
king's letter to Lanfrane in his favour, than he 
hastened to take measures for securing himself 
on the throne. Arriving, therefore, before the 
news of William's death had yet reached Eng- 
land, his first care was, to take possession of the 
treasure left by the king at Winchester, which 
amounted to the sum of sixty thousand pounds. 
He then addressed the primate,” who had al- 
ways considered him with an eye of peculiar 
affection, and who now, finding the justness of 
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his claim, instantly proceeded to the ceremony 
of his coronation. At the same time Robert, 
who had been appointed successor to Normandy, 
took peaceable possession of that government; 
where his — was loved, and his access ion 
long deſired. 

In the beginning: of William Rufas's- == mY 
the English began to think they had hitherto 
mistaken this prince's character, who had always 
appeared to them rude and brutal. He at first 
seemed to pay the utmost regard to the counsels 
of Lanfranc, the primate, which were mild and 
| 1 and constantly caleulated for the benefit of 

nation. Nevertheless, the Norman barons, 

who knew him better, perceived that he kept his 
disposition under an unnatural restraint, and that 
he only waited an opportunity. for throwing off 
the mask when his power should be established. 
1 hey: were, from the beginning, displeased at = 
division of the empire by the late king; they ea 
gerly desired an union as before, and looked 4 
Robert as the proper owner of the whole. The 
natural disposition also of this prince was as pleas- 
ing to them, as that of William his brother was 
odious. Robert was open, generous, and hu- 
mane ; he carried his facility to an excess, as he 
could scarcely find strength of mind to give any 
of his adherents the mortification of a refusal. 
But this was a quality no way disagreeable to 
those who expected to build their ambition on 
the easy pliancy of his temper. A powerful con- 
Spiracy was therefore carried on against William; 
and Odo, the late king s brother, undertook to 
conduct it to maturity. 

William, sensible of the danger that threatened 


him on all sides, endeavoured to gain the affec- 
tions 


- 


\ 


ctr - aw 


tions of the native English, whom he prevailed 
upon, by promises of future good treatment, 
and preference of the distribution of his favours, 
to espouse his interests. He was soon in the 
field; and, at the head of a numerous army, 
showed himself in readiness to oppose all who 
should dispute his pretensions. In the mean 
time, Odo had written to Robert an account of 
the conspiracy in his favour, urging him to use 
dispatch, and exeiting him, by the greatness of 
the danger, and the splendor of the reward. 
Robert gave the most positive assurances of 
speedy assistance; but his indolence was not to 
be excited by distant expectations. Instead of em- 
ploying his money in levies to support his friends 
in England, he squandered it away in idle expenses, 
and unmerited benefits, so that he procrastinated his 
departure till the opportunity was lost; while Wil- 
liam exerted himself with ineredible activity, to dis- 
sipate the confederacy before he could arrive. Nor 
o was this difficult to effect: the conspirators had, 
in consequence of Robert's assurances, taken pos- 
session of some fortresses; but the appearance of 
the king soon reduced them to implore for mercy. 
He granted them their lives, but confiscated all 
their estates, and banished them the kingdom. 
William, thus freed from all danger of insur- 
rection, and fixed in the peaceable possession of 
the kingdom, showed the first instance of his per- 
verse inclinations, in his ingratitude to the Eng- 
lish, who had secured him on the throne, = 
The death of Lanfranc, which followed short- 
ly after, took off all restraint from his inclina- 
tions; and his mind now appeared in its natural 
deformity, tyrannical and unjust. He ordered 
a new survey to be taken of all the lands and 
- POSE; bs | K property 
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: property of the kingdom; and wherever he found 
them undervalued in the Doomsday- book, he 


raised the proportion of taxes accordingly. Even 
the privileges of the church, which were held 
very sacted in those times of ignorance, were 
but a feeble rampart against his usurpations; he 
Seized the vacant bishopries, and openly! put to 


sale such abbeys as he thuoght proper. But, not 


contented with exerting his tyranny over his own 
dominions, he was resolved to extend his autho- 
rity over those of his brother. In consequence 
of this resolution, he appeared in Normandy, 


at the head of a numerous army; but the nobi- 
lity, on both sides, strongly connected by in- 
terest and alliances, brought on an accommoda- 


tion. Among other articles of this treaty, it was 
agreed, that, in case either of the brothers should 


die without issue, the survivor should inherit all 


his dominions. It was in vain that Henry, the 


other brother, remonstrated against this act of 


injustice; it was in vain that he took arms, and 
even defended a little fortress, on the coast of 
Normandy, for some time, against their united 


assaults. He was at last obliged to surrender; and 


being despoiled of even the small patrimony that 
was Jet him, he wandered about for some years, 
with a few attendants, and was Often reduced t to 
g cat poverty. | 

It was in besieging this fortress, that a cir- 
cumstance or two have been related, wheh serve 
to mark the character of the two brothers As 
William was taking the air one day on horseback, 
at some distance from the camp, he perceived 
two horsemen riding out from the castle, who 
soon came up and attacked him. In the very 


first encounter, the king's horse being killed, 


Or- 
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overturned, and lay upon him in such a manner 
that he could not disengage himself. His an- 
tagonist, while he remained in this situation, 
lifted up his arm to dispatch him; when Wil- 
liam exclaimed, in a menacing tone, “ Hold, 
« yillain! I am the king of England.” The two 
soldiers were immediately seized with - vene- | 
ration and awe-; and, helping him up, accom _ :: 
modated him with one of their horses. William "2 
was not ungrateful for this service; he mounted 
the horse, and, ordering the soldier to follow, 
took him into his service. Soon after Robert 
had an occasion to show still greater marks of 
generosity; for, hearing that the garrison was 
in great distress for want of water, he not only 
ordered that Henry should be permitted to supp-—H 
ply himself, but also sent him some pipes f 
win e for his own table. Rufus did not at all 
approve of this ill timed generosity; but Robert 
answered his remonstrances by saying, Shall we 
suffer our brother to die with thirst? Where 
Shall we find another when he is gone?“ 

The intestine and petty discords that ensued 
upon this accommodation between Robert and 
Rufus, seem scarce worthy. the attention of his- 
tory. They indeed produced more real calami- 
ties to the people, than splendid invasions or 
bloody battles, as the depredations of petty ty- 
rants are ever more severely felt by the poor than 
the magnanimous projects of ambition. A rup- 
ture ensued between Rufus and Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, in which the latter was ultimately 
surprised, and slain, by a party from Alnwick 
castiete | : | 

A new breach was made some time after be- A. D. 1098. 
tween the brothers, in which Rufus found means 
| K 2 to 
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to encroach still further upon Robert's posses- 
sions. An incursion from the Welch filled the 
A. D-1094. country of England with alarm; but they were 
quickly repelled, and obliged to find refuge in 
their native mountains. A conspiracy of the 
Norman barons in England threatened serious 
consequences; but their schemes were prevent- 
ed and frustrated. Robert Mowbray, earl of 
Northumberland, who was at the head of this 
pPplwKuot, was thrown into prison, where he died, 
| after thirty years' confinement. The count of Eu, 
another conspirator, denying the charge, fought 
with his accuser, in presence of the court, at 
Windsor, and being worsted in the combat, was 
condemned to. be castrated, and to have his eyes 
put out. Every conspiracy „thus detected, serv- 
ed to enrich the king, who took care to apply to 
his own use those treasures that had been amass- 
ed for the purpose of dethroning him. 

But the memory of these transient broils JI 
unsuccessful treasons was now totally eclipsed by 
one of the most noted enterprises that ever adorn- 
ed the annals of nations, or excited the attention 
of mankind; I mean the crusades, which were 
now first projected. Peter the Hermit, a native 
of Amiens in Picardy, was a man of great 'zeal, 
courage, and piety, He had made a pilgrimage 
to the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, and beheld, 
with indignation, the cruel manner in which the 
Christians were treated by the Infidels, who were 
in possession of that place. Unable to suppress 
his. resentment, upon his return he entertained 
the bold design of freeing the whole country 
from the Mahometan yoke, and of restoring to 
the Christians the land where their religion was 


first propagated. He ä his views to 
| Martin 
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Martin II. at that time pope, who periviitted 
rather than assisted this bold Se r it in his 
aims. Peter, therefore, warmed with a zeal that 
knew no bounds, began to preach the crusade, 
and to excite the princes of Christendom to the 
recovery of the Holy Land. Bare-headed and 
| bare-footed, he travelled from court to court, 
preaching as he went, and inflaming the zeal of 
every rank of people. The fame of this design 
being thus diffused, prelates, nobles, and princes, 
concurred in seconding it; and, at a council 
held at Clermont, where the pope himself ex- 
horted to the undertaking, the whole assembly 
cried out with one voice, as if by inspiration, 
It is the will of God I is'the will of God From 
that time, nothing was seen but an universal 
migration of the western nations into the East; 
men of all ranks flew to arms with the utmost 
alacrity, and bore the sign of the cross upon their 
right shoulder, as a mark of their devotion to 
the causg. In the midst of this universal ardour 
that was diffused over Europe, men were not 
entirely forgetful of their temporal interest; for 
some, hoping a more magnificent settlement in 
the soft regions of Asia, sold their European 
property for whatever they could obtain, con- 
tented with receiving any thing for what they 
were predetermined to relinquish. Among the 
princes who felt and acknowledged this general 
spirit of enterprise, was Robert duke 4 Nor- 
mandy. The crusade was entirely adapted to 
bis inclinations and his circumstances; he was 
brave, zealous, covetous of glory, harassed by 
insurrections, and, what was more than all, na- 
turally fond of change. In order to supply 
money to e the necessary charges of so £x-- 
| K 3 | pensive 
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1 pensive an undertaking, he offered: to mortgage 
"54 his dukedom of Normandy to his brother Rufus 
* for a stipulated sum of money. This sum, which 
„ was no greater than ten thousand marks, was 
* readily promised by Rufus, whose ambition was 
5 upon the watch to seize every advantage. He 
5 was no ways solicitous about raising the money, 
* as he knew the riches of his clergy. From them, 
1 therefore, he forced the whole, —heedless of their 
* murmurs, and aggravating his injustice by the 
5 pious pretences he made use of to cover his ex- 
4 tortions: thus equipping his brother for his ro- 
. mantic expedition to the Holy Land, he more 
on wisely, and more safely, took peaceable P 
5 sion of his dukedom at home. 

5 In this manner was Normandy once more united 
jock to England; and from this union, afterwards, 
Us arose those numerous: wars with France, which, 
;. ky for whole - centuries, continued to depopulate 
. both nations, without conducing in the end to 

by increase the power of either. However, Rufus 
i was not a little pleased with this acquisition; he 
«ib made a voyage to his new dominion, and took 
$1 A. p. 1095. possession of it for five years, according to agree- 
{mY ment with his brother. He also demanded of 
1 the king of France a part of the territory of 
1 Vexin, which he pretended was an appurtenance 
* to his duchy, and even attempted to enforce his 
1 claims by arms. But, though the cession of 
1 Maine and Normandy greatly increased the king's 
2 8] territories, :they added but little to his real power, 
Bb. as his new subjects were composed of men of in- 
1 dependent spirits, more ready to dispute than 
1 obey his commands. Many were the revolts 
{bY and insurrections which he was obliged to quell 
* in person; and no sooner was one conspiracy 
by suppressed, 
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S approved; than another rose 0 Live bim fresh 
disquietude. 4 

In the midst of tha rein bois he end 
himself involved in a disagreeable quarrel with 
Anselm, archbishop of Cantefbury, a prelate 
of a haughty disposition, and enttemely tena- 


cious of the rights of the clergy: There was at 


that time a schism in the chufeh, between Ur-" 
ban and Clement, who both pretended to the 
papacy; and Anselm, who had already acknow-- 
jedged Urban, was determined, without the king's? 


consent, to introduce his authority into Bug 5 


land. William, who; imitating his father's exam- ! 
ple, had prohibited his subjects from recog- 
nising any pope whom he had not previousſy 
approved} was enraged at Anselm's pretensions. 
A synod was Summoned at Rockingham, for de- 
posing the prelate; but, instead of obeying the 
king, the members of it declared, that none but 
che pope could inflict a censure on their primate.” 
To this was soon after added a fresh offence. 
Anselm being required to furnish his quota of 
soldiers for an intended expedition against the 
Welch, reluctantly complied; but he sent them 
50 ill equipped, that Rufus threatened him with! 
a prosecution. As the resentments on both sides 
were increased, their mutual demands were raised 
in proportion, till at length their anger Pro- 
ceeded to recrimination; And Anselm, finding 


it dangerous to remain in the kingdom, desitect 


permission to retire to Rome. This request the 


king very readily complied with; but. in order : 


'% 
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to mortify the prelate yet more, he sent an offctr | 


to search his baggage after he was on board, 

and to seize all his money, on pretencè of a law 

which forbade the exportation of silver. Not 
| C4. content 
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cent With this, he ordered all his tempotalities 
to be confiseated, and actually kept possession of 
them the remaining part of his life. 

This open infringement of whos were then 
conmdered' as righis of the church, served to ex 
asperate the pope, as well as all the ecclesiastics 
of his own. domunions, against him, Urban even 
menaced him with. the sentence of excommuni- 
cation but he was too carnestly engaged in the 
crusade to attend to any other business, Rufus, 
therefore, little regarded those censures, which 
he found were ineffectual: he had but very little 
religion at best; and the amazing, infatuation of 
the times inspired him with: no very high ideas 
of the wisdom of its professors It is reported of 
him, that he once accepted fifty. marks of a Jew, 
whose son had been converted to Christianity, 
and who engaged him by that present to assist in 
bringing back the youth to Judaism. William 
employed both menaces and persuasion to that 
purpose; but, finding his efforts ineffectual, he 
sent for the father, and informing him that the 
new convert was ohstinate in his faith, he returned 
him half the money, and kept the rest for his 

ins. At another time, he is said to have sent 
| r some learned Christian theologians and some 

Jewish rabbies, and bade them fairly dispute the 
points cf their religion. before him. He was 
perfectly indifferent, he Said, which should pre- 
vail; he had his ears open to both, and he would 
embrace that doctrine, which, upon e | 
should be found Supporter on the most 80 bd, 
arg uments. 

"In this manner Rufus proceeded, careless of 
2pprobation or censure, and only intent upon 
Extending, his dominion, - either by. purchase r 

| ann 
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conquest. The carl of Poictou and Guienne, 
enflamed with a desire of going upon the crusade, 
had gathered an immense multitude for that ex- 
pedition, but wanted money to forward his pre- 
parations. He had recoutse therefore to Rufus, 
and offered to mortgage all his dominions, with- 
out much considering what would become of his 
unhappy subjects that he thus disposed of. The 
king accepted this offer with his usual avidity, 
and had prepared à fleet and an army, in order 
to take possession of the rich provinces. thus con- 
signed to his trust. But an accident put an end 
to all his ambitious: projects, and served to rid 
the world of a mercenary tyrant. His favourite 
amusement was hunting, almost the only relaxa- 
tion of princes in those rude times, when the 
other arts of peace were but fttle cultivated. 
The New Forest was generally the scene of his 
sport; and there he usually spent those hours 
which were not employed in business of a more 
serious nature. One day, as he was mounting 
his horse in order to take his customary amuse- 
ment, he is said to have been stopped by a monk, 
who warned him, from some dreams he had the 
night before, to abstain from that day's diversion. 
Rufus, smiling at his superstition, ordered him 
to be paid for his zeal, but desired him to have 
more favourable dreams for the future. Thus, 
setting forward, he began the chase, attended hy 
Walter Tyrrel, a French knight, famous for ar- 
chery, who always accompanied him in these ex- 
cursions. Towards sunset, they found themselves 
separated from the rest of their retihue ; and the 
king dismounted, either through fatigue,” or in 
Expectation of a fresh horse: Just at that instant, 
8 oy bounded out before him; and Rufus, d:aw- 

| ing 
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ing his bow, -wounded-t e animal, yet not o 
mortally: but chat it fled; Whiſe he ollowed, in 
hopes of seeing it fall. As the setting sun beamed 
in his face, he held up his hands before his eyes, 


and stood in at posture, when Tyrrel, who had 


been engaged in the same pursuit, let fly an ar- 
row, which glancing Fram a tte, struck the king 
to the heärt. He ydropt dead instantancbusly, 
while the innocent author of his denth, terrified 
at the accident, put zpurs to his horse, Hastened 
to the-sea-yhore,uembarked. for France, and joined 


the crusade that was then getting out for Jerusa - 


lem. Wife, body, being found by some 
countrymen passing through the forest, Was laid 
across a horse, and Carried to Winchester, Where 
it was bert day interrec in the Cathedral, with 
out ceremony, or any marks of respect. Few 
lamented his fate, and none of che courtiers at- 
tended his funeral. 

It requires no great art to draw the an 
os a prince whose vices were compensated by 
Scarce one virtue. Rufus was a perfidious, en- 
croaching, and a dangerous neighbour; an unkind 
and ungenerous relation; a rapacious, and yet a 
prodigal prince. However, there remain to this 
day some monuments of his public spirit; the 
Tower, Westminster-hall, and London hridge, 
were all built by him, and are evidences that the 
treasures of government were not all exptnded 
in vain. William Rufus was slain in the thir- 
teenth year of his reign, and about the fortieth of 
his age. As he never was married, he left no 
legitimate iss ue behind him; the succession, there- 
fore, of course de volved upon Robert, his elder 
brother; but he was then too distant to assert his 
Pere. 


CHAP. VII. 


. 


' Henxy I. surnamed Bgeavu-cLERC. 


* 


TuERE were now two competitors for the 
crown, — Robert, who had engaged in the holy 
war, and Henry, the youngest brother, who con- 
tinued at home. Had Robert been in Normandy 
when William died, there is no doubt, from the 
popularity of his character, and from the treaty 
formerly concluded between the two brothers, but 
that he would have been elected without opposi- 
tion. This valiant and generous prince having led 
his followers into Palestine, and there distin- 
guished himself by his courage, his affable dispo- 
sition, and unbounded generosity, after the taking 
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of Jeri Ee 72 ati-to-think of r turning h 
and of emoying in tranquillity: that A Which 


be had*acquired-in the field against che Aces. 
But, instead of taking the most direct rad to 
England, be passed throbgh Italy, where he be- 
came acquainted with: Sibylla, daughter of count 


Conversano, a lady f celebrated beauty And, 
marrying her, he lavished away, in her cockpanp, 
those hoars which ſhould have been Ns OS. = 
the recovery of his kingdoms, ER 

In the mean ine e who had been Add 


ing in the New Forest when his brother wWäs slain, 
took the Larliest advantage of the orcasion, and 
hastenigg =o Minchester, resolved to Secure the 


2 r 


royal tressure, -which be Knew to be the Pesk as- 
sistant 15 Seconding : His aims. William de Bre- 
teuil, who had the care of the treasüry, informed 
of the king's death, opposed himself boldly to 


. Henry's pretensions. He ventured to assure 


Henry, that the money in his custody, as well 
as the crown, belonged to his elder brother, and 
that he was resolved to continue firm in his just 
allegiance. The dispute was on the point of pro- 
ducing bloodshed, when several of Henry's par; 
tisans arriving, compelled | Bretepil to $urrender 
the treasure, with a part of which they, in all 
probability, hoped to be rewarded. for their ser- 
vice. Being possessed of this, without losing 


time, he next hastened to London, where he pro- 


cured himself to be proclaimed king, and in- 
stantly proceeded to the exercise of the royal dig 
nity. The barons, as well as the people, acqui- 
esced in a_clain which they were unprepared to 
resist, and yielded obedience from the fears of 
immediate danger. 


'Wheneyer 


A. 
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Whenever there is a disputed throne, the peo- 
ple generally become umpires, and thus regain a 
part of those natural rights of which they might 
have been deprived. .. Henry easjly foresaw, that, 
to secure his usurped title, his subjects were to be 
indulged, and that his power could only find se- 
curity in their affections. His first care, there- 


fore, was to make several concessions in their fa- 
vour. He granted them a charter, establishing 


the churches in possession of all their immunities; 
aboliſhingithose -excessive- fines Which used to be 
exacted from heirs; granting his barons, and mi- 
litary tenants, the power of bequeathing their 
money by will; remitting all debts due to the 
crown; offering a pardon for all former offences, 


and promising to confirm and observe all the 


laws of Edward the Confessor. These conces- 
sions pleased the clergy and the people, while the 
king, who meant only to observe them while his 
power was in dispute, boasted of the lenity of his 
government. 

Still. farther to ingratiate himself with the peo- 
ple, Henry expelled from court all the ministers 
of his brother's debauchery and arbitrary power; 
he stripped Ralph Flambard, -who had been his 


brother's principal favourite, and consequently ob- 


noxious to the people, of his dignity, and had 


him confined to the Tower. But what gave 
him the greatest share of popularity was his re- 


calling Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, Who 


had been banished during the last reign, to his 
former dignity and his favour. One thing only 
remained to confirin his claims without danger 
_ of a rival, The English still remembered cheir 


Saxon monarchs with gratitude, and beheld them 


excluded the throne with regret. There still re- 


mained 
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mained some of the descendants of that favou- 


rite line, and, among others, Matilda, the niece 
of Edgar Atheling; which lady, having declined 
all pretensions to royalty, was bred up in a con- 
vent, and had actually taken the veil. Upon 
her Henry first fixed his eyes as a proper con- 
sort, by Whose means the long breach between 
the Saxon and Norman interests would be finally 
united. It only remained to get over the scru- 
ple of her being a nun; but this a council, de- 
voted to his interests, readily admitted; and 
Matilda being pronounced free to marry, the 
nuptials were celebrated with great pomp and 
solemnity. | af 

It was at this unfavourable juncture that Ro- 
bert returned from abroad, and, after taking pos- 


session of his native dominions, laid his claim to 


the crown of England. But he was now, as in all 
his former attempts, too late for success. How- 
ever, as he was a man of undaunted resolution, 
he seemed resolved to dispute his pretensions to 
the last; and the great fame he had acquired in 
the East, did not a little serve to forward his en- 
deavours. He was also excited to these resolu- 
tions by Flambard, who had escaped from the 
Tower; together with several others, as well of 
tlie Norman as the English nobility. Even the 


> Seamen were affected with the general popularity 


of his name, and revolted to him with the greatest 
part of a fleet that had been equipped to oppose 
his passage. Henry, who outwardly pretended 
to slight all these preparations, yet had penetra- 
tion enough to perceive, that his subjects fluc- 
tuated in their inclinations between him and his 
brother. In this emergency, he had recourse to 


the bigotry of the people to oppose their sen- 


timents 


: 


"HENRY I. 


timents of justice. He paid diligent” court to 
Anselm, whose sanctity and wisdom he pre- 
tended to revere; and this prelate, in return, em- 
ployed all his nen in securing him. on the 


throne. He scrupled not to assure the nobles of 


the king's sincerity in his professions of justice, 
and even rode through the ranks of the army, 
recommending to the soldiery the defence of their 
king, and promising to see their valour rewarded. 
Thus the people were retained in their allegiance 
to the usurper, and the army marched cheerfully 
forward to meet Robert and his forces, which 
were landed in safety at Portsmouth. When 
the two armies came in sight, they both seemed 
equally. unwilling to hazard a battle; and their 
leaders, who saw that much more would be lost 


than gained by such a conflict, made proposals 


for an accommodation. This, after the removal 
of a few obstacles, was agreed to; and it was 
Stipulated, that Robert, upon the payment of a 
certain sum, should resign his pretensions to Eng- 
land; and that if either of the princes died with- 
out issue, the other should succeed to his domi- 
nions. This treaty being ratified, the armies 
on each side were disbanded; and Robert hav- 
ing lived two months in the utmost harmony 
with his brother, returned in peace to his own 
dominions. 

But it was not in the power of formal treaties 


to bind up the resentment of a monarch, who 


knew: himself injured, and found it in his power 
to take revenge. Henry soon showed his resolu- 
tion to punish all the heads of the party which 
had lately opposed him; and this he did, under 
clifferent pretexts, and by repeated prosecutions. 


Ihe can of eee, Arnulf de Montgomery, 


and 
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A. D. 1108. and Roger, earl of Lancaster, were banished . 

h kingdom, with the confiscations of their estates. 
Robert de Pontefract, Robert de Mallet, Wil- 

liam de Warene, and the earl of Cornwall, were 


treated with equal severity; so that Kobert, find- 
ing his friends thus oppressed, came over to Eng- 


land to intercede in their behalf. Henry received 


him very coolly, and assembled a council to de- 
liberate in what manner he shou d be treated; $0 
that Robert, finding his own liberty to be in gan- 
ger, was glad to ask permission to return; which, 
however, was not granted him till he consented 
to give up his pension. 

But the consequences of Robert's indacretion 


were not confined to his own safety alone; as he 
was totally averse to business, and only studious 
of the more splendid aniussments or employ- 


ments f life, his affairs every day began to wear 


a worse appearance. His servants pillaged him 


without compunction; and he is described as 
lying whole days a-bed for want of cloaths, of 


which they had robbed him. His subjects were 


treated still more deplorably; for, being under 


the command of petty and rapacious tyrants, Who 
plundered them without - mercy,” the whole coun- 
try was become a scene of violence and depreda- 
tion. It was in this miserable exigence that the 
Normans at length had recourse to Henry, from 


whose wise administration of his own dominions 
they expected a similitude of prosperity, should 


he take the reins of theirs...» Henry very. readily 


promised to redress their grievances,” as he knew 


| it would be the direct method to second his own 
. D. 1105-ambirion. - The year ensuing, therefore, he land- 


ed in Normandy with a strong army, took some 
of the principal towns, and showed, by the ra- 
pidity 


| 


HENRY 1. 
pidity of his progress, that he meditated the en- 


tire conquest of the country. 

Robert, who had already mortgaged, or Seen 
away the greatest part of his demesne, spent his 
time in the most indolent amusements, and look- 
ed upon the progress of Henry with an eye of 
perfect indifference. But being at last roused 
from his lethargy, and finding his affairs in a 
desperate situation, he took the strange resolu- 
tion of appealing, in person, to Henry's natural 
affections, which this brave, imprudent man, 
estimated by the emotions of his on heart. 
Henry received him, not only with coolness, but 
contempt; and soon taught him, that no virtues 
will gain that man esteem who has forfeited his 
pretensions to prudence. Robert, thus treated 
with indignity, quitted his brother in a transport 
of rage, expressing an ardent purpose of revenge; 
to which Henry paid no sort of regard. 

Robert was resolved, however, to show him- 
self formidable, even in the most distressed state 


of his circumstances. Possessed with high ideas 


of chivalry, which his expedition to the Holy 
Land served to heighten, he was willing to re- 
trieve his affairs by valour, which he had lost by 
indolence. Being supported by the earl of Mor- 
taione and Robert de Belesme, Henry's invete- 
rate enemies, he raised an army, and approached 
his ' brother's camp, with a view of finishing. by 
a decisive battle, the quarrel between them. 
While the two armies were yet in sight of each 
other, some of the clergy employed their media- 
tion to bring on a treaty; but as Henry insisted 
upon Robert's renouncing the government of 
his dominions entirely, and one halt of the reve- 
nue, all accommodation was rejected with dis- 

vol. i. L dain, 
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dain, and both sides prepared for. battle. Ro- 


bert was now entered on that scene of action in 
which he chiefly gloried, and in which he was 
always known to excel. He animated his little 


army by his example, and led them to the en- 


counter with that spirit which had formerly made 
the infidels tremble. There was no withstand- 
ing his first shock; that quarter of the English 
army where he made the impression gave way, 
and he was nearly on the point of gaining a com- 
plete victory. But it was different on that quar- 
ter where Belesme commanded; he was put to 
flight by one of the king's generals, who alſo 
advancing himself with a fresh body of horse to 
sustain his centre, his whole army rallied; while 
Robert's forces, exhausted and broken, gave 


ground on every side, in spite of all his efforts 


and acts of personal valour. But though he 
now saw his army defeated, and numbers falling 


round him, yet he refused to find safety by flight, 


or turn his back upon an enemy that he still dis- 
dained. He was taken prisoner, with near ten 
thousand of his men, and all the considerable 
barons who had adhered to his misfortunes. 


This victory was followed by the final reduction 


of Normandy, while Henry returned in triumph 
to England, leading with him his captive bro- 
ther, who, after a lite of bravery, generosity, and 
truth, now found himself not only deprived of 
his patrimony and his friends, but also of his free- 
dom. Henry, unmindful of his brother's former 


magnanimity with regard to him, detained him 


a prisoner during the remainder of his life, which 
was no less than twenty-eight years; and he died 
in the castle of Cardiff, in Glamorganshire, It 
is even said by some, that he was deprived of 


his 
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\ 
= his sight by a red-hot copper bason applied to 
: his eyes; while his brother attempted to stifle 
the reproaches of his conscience, by founding the 
abbey of Reading, which was then considered 
as a sufficient atonement for every degree of bar- 
barity. e 50 | 
The first step Henry took, after his return to 
England, was to reform some abuses which had 
crept in among his courtiers; for, as they were 
allowed by the feudal law to live upon the king's 
tenants whenever he travelled, they, under co- 
lour of this, committed all manner of ravages 
with impunity. To remedy this disorder, he 
published an edict, punishing with the loss of 
sight all such as should, under pretext of royal 
authority, commit any depredation in the places 
through which they passed. Some disputes also 
concerning ecclesiastical affairs, which were sup- 
ported by Anselm, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
were compromised and adjusted. Henry was 
contented to resign his right of granting ecclesi- 
astical investitures, but was allowed to receive 
homage from his bishops for all their temporal 
properties and privileges. The marriage of priests 
also was prohibited, and laymen were not allowed 
to marry within the seventh degree of affinity. 
The laity were also prohibited from wearing long 
hair, a mode of dress to which the clergy showed 
the utmost aversion. 

These regulations served to give employment 
to Henry in his peaceful intervals; but the ap- 
prehensions which he had from the dissatisfaction 
of his Norman subjects, and his fears for the 
succession, gave him too much business to per- 
mit any long intervals of relaxation. His princi- 
pal concern was to prevent his nephew, William, 
12 the 
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che son of Robert, from succeeding to the crown, 
in prejudice of William, his on son, for whom 
he was solicitous to secure it. His nephew was 
but six years of age, when he committed him 
to the care of Helie de St. Saen; and this noble. 
man discharged his trust in his education with a 
degree of fidelity uncommon. at the barbarous 
period we are describing. Finding that Henry 
was desirous of recovering possession of his pu- 
pil's person, he withdrew, and carried him to the 
court of Folk, count of Anjou, who gave him 
protection. This noble youth, wandering from 
court to court, evaded all the arts of his power- 
ful uncle, who was not remiss in trying every 
method of seizing him, either by treaty or inti- 
midation. In this struggle, Lewis, the king of 
France, took the young adventurer's part, and 
endeavoured to interest the pope in his quarrel. 
Failing in this, he endeavoured to gain, by force 
of arms, what his negotiations could not obtain. 
A war ensued between him and Henry, in which 
many slight battles were fought, but attended 
with no decisive consequences. In one of these, 
which was fought at Noyon, a city that Lewis 
had an intention to surprise, the valour both of 
the nephew and the uncle were not a little con- 
spicuous. This young man, who inherited all 
his father's bravery, charged the van of the Eng- 
Iish army with such impetuosity, that it fell back 
upon the main body, commanded by the king 
in person, whose utmost efforts were unequal to 
the attack. Still, however, exerting all his en- 
deavours to stem the torrent of the enemy that 
was pouring down upon him, a Norman knight, 
whose name was William Crispin, discharged at 


lus head two Such furious strokes of a sabre, that 
his 
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his helmet was cut vhrouph; me his head severely 
wounded. At the sight of his own blood, Which 
rushed down his visage, he Was animated to a 

double exertion of his strength, and retorted the 
blow with such force, that his antagonist was 
brought to the ground, and taken prisoner. This 
decided the victory in favour of the English, who 
pursued the French with great slaughter; and it 
also served to bring on an accommodation soon 
after, in which the interests of his nephew were 
entirely neglected. From this period, till che 
time of that brave: youth's death, which hap- 


pened about eight years after, he appears to ave A.D. 1119, 


been employed in ineffectual” struggles to gain 
those dominions to which he had the most Jost 
hereditary ere bat wanted ag to back his 
pretensions. wen WI CORD 

Fortune now eolried to eme vpon Henry, and 
promise 'a long succession of felicity. He was 
in peaceable possession of two powerful states, 
and had a son who Was acknowledged undisputed 
heir, arrived at his eighteenth year, whom he 
loved most tenderly. His daughter Matilda was 
also married to the emperor Henry V. of Ger- 
many, and she had been sent to that court while 
yet but eight years old, for her education. All 
his prospects, however, were at once clouded 
by unforeseen misfortunes and aceidents, which 
tinctured his remaining years with misery. The 
king, from the facility with which he usurped 
the crown, dreading that his family might be 
subverted with the same ease, took care to have 


his son recognised as his successor by the states of - 


England, and carried him over to Normandy to 
receive the homage of the barons of that duchy. 
_ performing this requisite ceremony, Henry 

L 3 returning 
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returning triumphantiy to England, brought with 
him a numerous retinue of the chief nobility, 
who seemed to share in his successes. In one 
of the vessels of the fleet, his son, and several 
young noblemen, the companions of his plea- 
sures, went together to render the passage more 
agreeable. The king set sail from Barfleur, and 
was soon carried by a fair wind out of sight of 
land. The prince was detained by some acci- 
dent; and his sailors, as well as their captain Fitz 
Stephen, having spent the interval in drinking, 
became so disordered, that they ran the ship upon 
a rock, and immediately it was dashed to pieces. 
The prince was put into the boat, and might have 
escaped, had he not been called back by the cries 
of Maude, his natural sister. He was at first 
conveyed out of danger himself, but could not 
leave a person so dear to perish without an effort 
to save her. He, therefore, prevailed upon the 
Sailors to row back and take her in. The ap- 
oach of the boat giving several others, ' wha 
bad been left upon the wreck, the hopes of sav- 
ing their lives, numbers leaped i in, and the whole 
went to the bottom. Above an hundred and 
forty, young noblemen, of the principal families 
of England and Normandy, were lost on this oc - 
casion. A butcher of Rouen was the only per- 
son on board who escaped; he clung to the mast, 
and was taken up the next morning by some 
fighermen.. Fitz Stephen, the captain, while the 
butcher was thus buffeting the waves for his life, 
swam up to him, and inquired if the prince was 
yet living; when being told that he had pe- 
rished, « Then I will not out-live him,” said the 
captain, and immediately sunk to the bottom. 
The shrieks of these T people 1 
hear 
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heard from the shore, and the noise even reached 
the king's ship, but the cause was then unknown. 
Henry entertained hopes for three days that his 
son was put into some distant port of England; 
but when certain intelligence of the calamity was 
brought him, he fainted away, and was newer 
seen to smile from that moment to the day of his 
death. „„ 5 | 2 5 ! 
I) be rest of this prince's life seems a mere blank; 
his restiess desires having now nothing left worth 
toiling for, he appeared more fond of repose than 
ambition. His daughter Matilda, however, be. 
coming a widow by the death of the emperor, he 
married her a second time to Geoffry Plantagenet, 
eldest son of the count of Anjou, and endea- 
voured to insure her accesson, by obliging His 
barons to recognise her as the heir of all his do- 
minions: Some time after, that princess was de- 
| livered of a son, who received the name of Henry; 
and the king, farther to insure her succession, 
caused all the nobility of England and Normandy 
to renew their former oaths of allegiance. The 
barons of these times were ready enough to swear 
whatever the monarch commanded ; bur, it seems, 
they observed it no longer than while they were 
compelled to obey. Henry did not long sutvive 
these endeavours to secure the succession in his 
family. He was seized with a sudden illness at 
St. Denis, a little town in Normandy, from eat- 
ing too plentifully of lampreys, a dish he was par- 
ticularly fond of. He died in the sixty-seventh Dec. 1. 
year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his rein, 
leaving, by will, his daughter Matilda heiress of 
all his dominions. ö | 
If we consider Henry's character impartially, 
we shall find more to admire than to love in it. 
1 L 4 It 
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It cannot be doubted, but that he was a wise and 
a valiant prince; and yet our hearts revolt against 
his success, and follow the unfortunate Robert 
even to his captivity. Henry's person was manly, 
his countenance engaging, his eye clear, serene, 
and penetrating. By his great progress in litera- 
ture, he had acquired the name of Beau-clerc, or 
the Scholar; and such was the force of his elo- 
quence, that, after a conference with him, the 
pope is said to have given him the preference to 
all the other princes of Europe. He was much 

addicted to women, and left behind him a nume- 
rous spurious offspring. Hunting, also, was one 
of his favourite amusements: and he is accused of 
augmenting the forests which had been appropri- 
ated during the former reigns, for that diversion. 
His justice also seemed to approach to .cruelty ; 
stealing was first made capital in his reign; and 
false coining was punished with. death and mutila- 


tion. He first granted the city of London a char- 
ter and privileges; and, from this first concession, 
we may date the origin of English liberty, such as 
/ nation: andy Fnorened 
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As every enpodicun was ond during the life 
of the late king to fix the succession in his fa- 
mily, he, among others, thought that the ag- 
grandising his nearest relations would not be an 


impolitic step. He only dreaded the designs of 


Robert and his adherents, no way mistrusting 
any attempts from another quarter. With these 
views, he was very liberal in heaping favours 
upon the children of his sister Adela, who had 
been married to the count of Blois. He thought 
they would be the strongest sateguard to protect 
him from the — attempts of his brother, 

or 
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or his posterity; and he was resolved to pad 
them with favours, as being too far removed 
from the crown to entertain any hopes of suc- 
ceeding in their designs to obtain it: in pursu- 
ance of this plan, he had; some years before his 
death, invited Stephen and Henry, the two 
youdgest of his sister's sons, into England, and 
receive them with great honour and esteem. 
& hinking that he cou uld never do too much to 
secure=their affections, he married Stephen to 
the daughter and heiress of Eustace, count of 
Boulogne, who brought him an immense for- 
tun. He conferred on him the great estates for- 
feitec by Robert Mallet in England, and by the 
carFot. Mortaigne in Normandy, Nor was Ste- 

S brother Henry, without his share in the 
. 's tiberalities. He was created abbot of 
Glasronbury;-and- bishop of Winchester ;-50 that 
the two bröthers were thus become-by far the 
most powerful subjects ir in the kingdom. 

Such great riches, so much power, and the 
 consciousness of abilities, were the first incen- 
tives to Stephen's ambition. Placed at no great 
distance from the throne by birth, and perceiv- 
ing the success of his uncle's usurpation, he re- 
zoived to run the same career, and strike for the 
crown. For this purpose, even during the king's 
life-time, he used all his arts to procure popula- 
rity, and to cultivate the affections of the Eng- 
Ih nobility. By his bravery, activity, and vigour, 
he acquired the esteem of the barons; by his 
generosity and familiar address he obtained the 
love of the people. No $gponer, therefore, was 
the king known to be dead, than Stephen, con- 
«ious of his own power and influence, resolved 


to secure to himself the possession of what he $0 
long 


_ 


wad desired. He mme bt hastened Med 

Normandy, where he then was, and, setting sail 

for England, landed at Dover. But there the 

citizens, apprised of his intent, shut their gates 
against him. From thence he went on to Can- 
terbury, where he was treated with the like disre- 
spect; but, passing on, he arrived at London, 
where he was immediately saluted king by all 
the lower ranks of the people. Being thus se- 
cure of the populace, his next step was to gain 
over the clergy; and for that purpose, his Bro- 
ther, the bishop of Winchester, exerted all his 
influence among them with great success. The 
archbishop of Canterbury, as he had taken the 
oaths of allegiance to Matilda, seemed for a 
while to stand out; but Hugh Bigod, steward 
of the household, averring, upon oath, that the 
late king had expressed his intentions to make 

Stephen his heir, the archbishop anointed him 
without farther scruple. Thus was Stephen 

made king, by one of those speedy revolutions ' 

which ever mark the barbarity of a state in which 
they are customary. The people acquiesced in 
his claims, from his popularity; the clergy al- 
lowed them, being influenced by the intrigues 
of his brother; and the nobility acknowledged a 
king, from the weakness of whose title ey 
might derive power to themselves. 

The first acts of an usurper are always popular. 
Stephen, in order to secure his tottering throne, 
passed a charter, granting several privileges to 
the different orders of the state. To the nobility, 
a permission to hunt in the royal forests; to the 
clergy, a speedy filling of tall vacant benefices ; 
and to the people, a restoration of the laws of 
Edward 
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Edward the Confessor.. To fix himself still more 
Securely, he took possession of the royal treasures 
at Winchester, and had his title ratified by the 
pope with, a-part of the money. * | 
A. crown thus gained by usurpation was to 
be kept only by repeated concessions, The no- 
biiny and the-clergy, in proportion as they were 
indulged in one demand, - prepared to find 
out others. The barons; in return for their sub- 
mission, required the right of fortifying their 
castles, and putting themselves in-a posture of 
defence; nor could the king refuse his consent 
to such exorbitant demands, as their opposition 
might be fatal. The clergy imitated the same 
rnicious example; and, in a short time, all 
ee was filled with these independent for- 
tresses, Which the noblemen garrisoned with their 
own vassals, or with mercenary bravoes hired from 
the continent: nothing could exceed the misery 
which the kingdom must have been reduced to 
at that terrible period of aristocracy . Unbounded 
rapine was exercised upon the people for the 
maintenance of those troops; the private ani- 
mosities of the nobility were productive of wars 
in every quarter; the erection of one castle proved 
the immediate cause of building many more; 
and the whole country presented a scene of petty 
tyranny and hostile preparation. It was in vain 
4. D. 1138. that a victory gained by the king over the Scots 
at Northallerton promised to allay the murmurs 
of the people: their miseries were risen to too 
great a height for such brilliant successes to remove. 
The prince having usurped the throne without a 
title, was obliged to tolerate in others that injustice 


by which he had himself fis to the throne. | 
| e Not 


STEHEN. 


Not only real, but imaginary grievances were 
added, to raise the discontents of the people, 
and fill the country with complaints against go- 
vernment. The clergy, whose power had been 
firmly established on the ruins of the regal au- 
thority, began, in imitation of the lay-barons, 
to build castles, and entertain garrisons, sensible 
that their sacred pretensions would be more im- 
plicitly obeyed when their temporal power was 
sufficient to enforce them. Stephen, who now 
too late perceived the 3 attending the 
multiplied citadels, resolved to begin with de- 
stroying those of the clergy, whose profession 
seemed to be averse to the duties of war. 'Tak- 
ing, therefore, the pretence of a fray, which 
had risen between the retinue of the bishop of 
Salisbury and that of the earl of Bretagne, he 
Seized that prelate, and obliged both him and 
the bishop 5 Lincoln to deliver up their castles 
which they had lately erected. This the whole 
body of the clergy considered as a breach of that 
charter which he had granted upon his accession; 
they loudly murmured against this infraction ; 
and even the bishop of Winchester, his brother, 
resolved to vindicate the privileges of the church, 


which he pretended were openly violated. A 


Synod was assembled, in which the disgraced 
prelates openly inveighed against the king. But 
he, instead of answering the charge in person, 
Sent one- of his barons to plead his cause, and 
intimidate his accusers. _ 

It was in this critical situation of Stephen's af- 
fairs, that accounts were brought him of Ma- 


tilda's landing in England, with a resolution to 


dispossess him, and regain the crown. Matilda, 


upon the death of the late king, being then in 


Normandy, 
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Normandy, found herself totally unable. to op- 
pose the rapid progress of her rival. She. was 
not. less unfortunate in her continental connec- 
tions than in those at home, The Norman ba- 
rons, unwilling to have the union with England 
dissolved, almost unanimously declared for Ste- 


phen, and put him in possession of their govern- 


ment; while Geoffry himself, Matilda's husband, 
was content to resign his pretensions, and to 
receive a pension from the English king. He 
had not, however, long acquiesced in this com- 
promise, when he was incited to a renewal of 
his wife's claims by Robert earl of Gloucester, 
natural son of the late king, a nobleman who 
had, from the beginning, opposed the accession 
of Stephen, and only waited a fit opportunity to 


begin an insurrection. This haughty baron, 


king a defiance, solemnly renouncing his alle- 


3 at length settled with his friends the pro- 
ject of an opposition, retired to the continent, to 
the court of Matilda, and from thence sent the 


glance. It was not long before he was in a ca- 
pacity effectually to second his declarations; for, 


sensible of the power of his party in England, 


A. D. 1159. 


he landed, together with Matilda, whose claims 
he professed to support, upon the coast of Sussex. 

The whole of Matilda's retinue, upon this oc- 
casion, amounted to no more than a hundred 


and forty knights, who immediately took pos- 


session of Arundel castle; but the nature of her 


claims soon increased the number of her parti- 


sans, and her forces every day seemed to gain 


ground upon those of her antagonist. Mean time 


Stephen, being assured of her arrival, flew to be- 


siege Arundel, where she had taken refuge, and 


where she was protected by the queen dowager, 
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who secretly favoured her pretensions. This 
fortress was too feeble to promise a long defence; 
and it would have been soon taken, had it not 
/ been represented to the king, that, as it was a 
castle belonging to the queen dowager, it would 
be an infringement on the respect which was her 
due, to attempt taking it by force. There was 
a spirit of generosity mixed with the rudeness of 
the times, that unaccountably prevailed in many 
transactions; Stephen permitted Matilda to come 
forth in safety, and had her conveyed with se- 
curity to Bristol, another fortress equally strong 
with that from whence he permitted her to re- 
tire. It would be tedious to relate the various 
skirmishes on either side, in pursuance of their 
respective pretensions; it will suffice to say, that 
Matilda's forces increased every day, while her 
antagonist seemed every hour to become more 
unpopular. The troops Stephen led were, in 
general, foreign mercenaries, commanded by 
tumultuous barons, - more accustomed to pillage 
than to conquer. But, in this fluctuation of suc- 
cess, the kingdom was exposed to ruin, which- 
ever side pretended to victory. The castles of 
the nobility were become receptacles for licensed 
robbers, who gave their rapine the name of at- 
tachment to party. The land was left untilled, 
the instruments of husbandry were destroyed or 
abandoned, and a terrible famine, the result of 
general disorder, oppressed at once the spailed 
and the spoilers. 49s 5 
After the misery of numberless undecisive 
conflicts, added to the rest of the country's ca- 
lamities, a complete victory, gained by the forces 
of Matilda, promised to terminate their disputes. 
Stephen had marched his forces to relieve the 
city " 
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city of Lincoln; the earl of Gloucester led a 
body of troops to second the efforts of the be- 
siegers. These two armies engaged within sight 
of the city, and a dreadful conflict ensued. Aft- 


er a violent shock, the wo wings of Stephen's 


army, which were composed of horse, were put 
to flight; and the infantry, soon following the ex- 


ample, deserted their king. All the race of the 


Norman  conqueror were brave. Stephen was 
for some time left withour attendants, and fought 
on foot in the midst of his enemies, assaulted by 
multitudes, and resisting all . their efforts with 
astonishing intrepidity. Being hemmed in on 
every side, he made way for some time with his 
battle- axe; but that breaking, he drew his sword, 


and dealt r blows round the circle in which bs 


was inclosed. At length, after performing more 
than could be naturally expected from. a single 
arm, his sword flying in pieces, he was obliged 
to Surrender himself prisoner. He was con- 
ducted to Gloucester; and though at first treated 


with respect, he was soon after, on some suspi- 


cions, thrown into prison, and laid in 1rons. 
Stephen and his party now seemed totally dis- 
abled. Matilda was possessed not only of supe- 
rior power, but also the juster title. She was con- 
sidered as incontestable sovereign, and the barons 
came in daily from all quarters to do her homage. 
The bishop of Winchester himself, who had 
espoused her cause against his brother, admitted 
her claims; he led her in procession into his ca- 
thedral, and blessed her with the greatest solem- 
nity ; tha archbishop of Canterbury also swore 
allegiance, and shortly after an ecclesiastical coun- 
cil, at which none of the laity assisted, except 
deputies from the city of London, confirmed her 
pretensions; 
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pretensions and she was crowned at Winchester 
with all imaginable solemnit yx. 
A crown thus every way secured, seemed li- 
able to be shaken by no accidents; yet such is 
the vanity. of human security, and such was the 
great increase of power among the barons, Who 
were in effect masters of those they nominally 
elected as governors, that Matilda remained but 
a short time in possession of the throne. This 
princess, beside the disadvantages of her sex, 
which weakened her influence over a; martial 
people, was resolved upon repressing the grow- 
ing power of the nobles, who had left only the 
shadow of authority to their sovereign. But 
having neither temper nor policy sufficient to 
carry her views into execution, she disgusted 
those by her pride to whom she was obliged for 
her power: The first petition she refused was 
the releasement of Stephen; she rejected the re- 
monstrance of the Londoners, who intreated her 
to mitigate the severe laws of the Norman princess, 
and revive those of Edward the Confessor. e 
affected to treat the nobility with a degree Jof 
disdain to which they had long been unaccustors 
ed; while the fickle nation once more began to 
pity their deposed king, and to repent the ſteps 
they had taken in her favour. The bishop of 
Winchester, who probably was never her sincere 
partisan, was not remiss in fomenting these dis- 
contents; and when he found the people ripe for 
a tumult, detached a party of his friends and 
vassals to block up. the city of London, where 
the queen then resided. At the same time mea- 
Sures were taken to instigate the Londoners to a 
revolt, and to scize her person. Matilda, having 
umely notice of this conspiracy, fled to Win- 
YOL. I. M | chester, 
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chester, whither the bishop, still her secret enemy, 
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followed her, watching an opportunity to ruin 


her cause. His party was soon sufficiently strong 


to bid the queen open defiance, and to besiege 
her in the very place where she first received his 
benediction. There she continued for some time; 
but the town being pressed by famine, she was 
obliged to escape, while her brother, the earl of 
Gloucester, endeavouring to follow, was taken 
prisoner, and exchanged for Stephen, who still 
continued a captive. Thus a sudden revolution 
once more took place; Matilda was deposed, 
and obliged to seek for safety in Oxford. Ste- 
phen was again recognised as king, and taken 
from his dungeon to be placed on the throne. 

The civil war now broke out afresh, with all 
its train of devastations. Many were the battles 
fought, and various the stratagems of those who 
conducted the affairs of either party. Matilda 
escaped from Oxford, at a time when the fields 
were covered with snow, by being dressed all in 
white, with four knights, her attendants, habited 
in the same manner. Stephen was upon another 
occasion surprised by the earl of Gloucester at 
Wilton, and obliged to find safety by flight. 
Another time the empress was obliged to quit 
the kingdom; and the death of the earl of Glou- 
cester soon after, who was the soul of her party, 
gave a dreadful blow to her interests. 

Vet still the affairs of Stephen continued to 
fluctuate. Though this monarch had the good 
fortune to see his rival fly to the continent, and 
leave him entire possession of the kingdom; 
though his brother was possessed of the highest 
authority. among the clergy; yet he was still in- 


Secure. Finding that the castles built by the 
. noblc- 


> % 


STEPHEN. 


hoblemen of his own party encouraged a opirie 
of independence, and were little less dangerous 
than those which remained in the hands of the 
enemy, he endeavoured to gain these; and this 
attempt united many of his own adherents against 
him. This discontent was increased by the op- 
position of the clergy, who, from having been on 
his side, began to declare loudly in favour of 
his opponents. The pope laid his whole party 
under an interdict, for his having refused to send 
deputies, to be named by himself, to the gene- 
ral council at Rheims. By this sentence, which 
was now first practised in England, divine service 
was prohibited, and all the offices of religion 
ceased, except baptism and extreme unction. 
This state 5 Stephen's affairs looked so unpro- 
mising, that a revolution was once more expect- 
ed, when his submission to the see of Rome for 
+ while suspended the threatened blow. 

Stephen had hitherto- been opposed only by 
men who seconded the pretensions of another; 
and who consequently wanted that popularity 
which those have who fight their own cause. But. 
he was now to enter the lists with a new opposer, 
who was every day coming to maturity, and 
growing more formidable. This was Henry, the 


son of Matilda, who had now reached his six- A. PD. 1149. 


teenth year, and gave the greatest hopes of be- 
ing one day a valiant leader and a consummate 
politician. It was usual in those days for young 
noblemen to receive the honour of knighthood 
before they were permitted to carry arms; and 
Henry proposed to receive his admission from his 
great uncle, David, king of Scotland. With this 
view, and in hopes of once more inspiring his mo: 
ther's party, he landed in England with a great 

M 2 retinue 
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retinue. of knights and soldiers, accompanied by 
many noblemen, as well English as foreigners. 
The ceremony was performed by the Scots“ king 


at Carlisle, amidst a multitude of people assem- 


bled on this occasion, who all, pleased with the 
vigour, the address, and still more perhaps 
with the youth of the prince, secretly began to 
wish for a revolution in his favour. Soon after 
his return to Normandy, he was, by his mother's 
consent, invested with that duchy, which had 
some time before revolted to her. He was also, 
upon the death of his father Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
secured in the possession of his dominions; and, 
to add still more to his increasing power, he 
married Eleanor the daughter and heiress of the 


duke of Guienne and Poitou; and took possession 


of these extensive territories. 

With this great accession of power, young Hen- 
ry was now resolved to reclatm his hereditary 
kingdom, and to dispute once more ' Stephen's 
usurped pretensions. For this purpose, being 
previously assured of the dispositions of the majo- 
rity of the people in his favour, he made an in- 
vasion on England, where he was immediately 
joined by almost all the barons of the kingdom. 
Though it was now the middle of winter, he 


advanced to besiege Malmsbury; and took the 


town, after having worsted a body of the enemy 
that attempted to oppose his march. Soon after, 
Reading, and above thirty other fortresses, sub- 
mitted without resistance. 

In the mean time Stephen, Marmetd- at the 
power and popularity of his young rival, tricd 
every method to. anticipate the purpose of his 
invasion, by depriving him of a succession he 
50 earnestly Sought atter, He had convoked a 

council 


STEPHEN. 


council in London, where he proposed his own 
son Eustace, who was but a weak prince, as his 
associate in government, as. well as his successor. 
He had even expressed a desire of immediately 
proceeding to the coronation; but was mortified 
to find, that the archbishop of Canterbury re- 
fused to perform the ceremony. It was then no 
time to prosecute his resentment, when his rival 
was landed, and making hasty strides to the 
throne; wherefore, finding that Henry was ad- 
vancing with a rapid progress, he marched with 
all possible diligence to oppose him, while he 
was besieging Wallingford ; and coming in sight, 
he rested his army to prepare for battle. 
Situation the two armies remained for some time, 
within a quarter of a mile of each other, a de- 
cisive action being every day expected. While 
they continued thus in anxious expectation, a 
treaty was set on foot by the interpasition of 
William, earl of Arundel, for terminating the 
dispute withouc blood. The death of Stephen' 8 
son, which happened during the course of the 
treaty, facilitated its conclusion. It was there- 
fore agreed by all parties, that Stephen should 
reign during life; and that justice should be 
administered in his name; that Henry should, 


In this 
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on Stephen's death, succeed to the kingdom; 


and William, Stephen's son, should inherit Bou- 
logne and his patrimonial estate, After all the 
barons had sworn to this treaty, which filled 
the whole kingdom with joy, Henry evacuated 
England, and Stephen returned to the peaceable 
enjoyment of his throne, His reign, however, 
was soon after terminated. by his death, which 
happened about a year after the treaty, at Can- 
terbury, where he was interred, 
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The fortune of many princes gives them, with 
— the reputation of wisdom and virtue: 
ephen Wanted success in all his schemes but 


that of ascending the throne; and consequently 


his virtues and abilities now remain doubtful. 


If we estimate them by the happiness of his sub- 


jects, they will appear in a very despicable light; 
for England was never more miserable than dur- 
ing his reign; but if we consiger them as they 
appear in his private conduct, few monarchs 
can boast more. Active, generous, and brave, 
his sole aim was to destroy a vile aristocracy that 
oppressed the people; but the abilities of no 
man, however politic or intrepid, were then 
sufficient to resist an evil that was too firmly 
supported by power. The faults, therefore, of 
this monarch's reign are entirely to be imputed 
to the ungovernable spirit of the people; but his 
virtues were his own. = | 


CHAP. IX. 


HENRY II. 


WB have hitherto seen the barons and clergy 
becoming powerful, in proportion to the weak- 
ness of the monarch's title to the crown, and en- 
riching themselves with the spoils of enfeebled 
majesty. Henry Plantagenet had now every 
right, both from hereditary succession, from 
universal assent, from power, and personal me- 
rit, to make sure of the throne, and to keep its 
prerogatives unimpaired. He was employed in 
besieging a castle of one of his mutinous barons 
upon the continent, when news was brought him 
of Stephen's death: but, sensible of the security 


e 


M 4 - > 0E 
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government at first impaired; and liberty began 
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of his claims in England, he would not relin- 
quish his enterprise 5 he had redueed the place, 
He then zt out on his journey, and was re- 
ceived in England with the acclamations of all 
the people, Who, harassed with supporting -oppo- 


site pretensions, were now rejoiced to see all * 
ties united. i 


The first act of Henry's government gave the 
people an happy omen of his fWture wise admi- 
nistration. Conscious of his strength, he began 
to correct those abuses, and to resume those pri- 
vileges Which had been extorted from the weak- 
ness or the credulity of his predecessors. He im- 
mediately dis missed all those mercenary Sol- 
diers Who committed infinite disorders in the 
nation. He ordered all the castles, which were 
erected since the death of Henry the Firſt, and 
were become receptacles of rapine, to be demo- 
lished, except a few which he retained in his 


own hands for the protection of the kingdom. 


The adulterated coin was cried down, and new 
money ſtruck of the right value and ſtandard. He 
resumed many of those benefactions which had 
been made to churches and monasteries in the 
former reigns. He gave charters to several 
towns, by which the citizens claimed their free- 
dom and privileges, independent of any superior 
but himself. These charters were the ground- 
work of English liberty. The struggles which 
had before this time been, whether the king, or 
the barons, or the clergy, should be despotie 
over the people, now began to aſſume a new 
aspect; and a fourth order, namely, that of the 
more opulent of the people, began to claim a 
Share in administration. Thus was the feudal 


to 


HENRY II. 


to be more equally diffused throughout the na- 
tion. OS ant aaa e 795 | 
From this happy commencement England once 
more began to respire ; agriculture returned with 
security; and. every individual seemed to enjoy 
the happy effects of the young king's wise admi- 
nistration. Not but that some slight commotions 
proceeded from many of the depressed barons, 
who were quickly brought to a sense of their 
duty; as also from the Welch, who made several 
incursions; but these were at last obliged to make 


submission, and to return to their natural fast- 


nesses. But to such a state of tranquillity was the 
whole kingdom brought in a very short time, 
that Henry thought his presence no longer ne- 
cessary to preserve order at home; and therefore 
made an expedition to the continent, where his 
affairs were in some disorder. 

As che transactions of the continent do not pro- 
perly fall within the limits of this scanty page, it 
will be sufficient to say, that, Henry's valour and 
prudence seconding his ambition, he soon ex- 
tended his power in that part of his dominions, 
and found himself, either by marriage or heredi- 

tary claims, master of a third part of the French 
monarchy. He became possessed, in right of his 
father, of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine; in that 
of his mother, of Normandy; in that of his wife, 
of Guienne, Poitou, Saintonge, Auvergne, Peri- 
gord, Angoumois, and the Limousin; to which 
he shortly after added Bretagne, by marrying his 
son, who was yet a child, to the heiress of that 
dukedom, who was yet a child also; and thus 
Securing that province, under pretence of being 
his son's guardian. It was in vain that Lewis, 
the King of France, opposcd his growing power : 
| ans 
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and several ineffectual engagements only served 
to prove, that little was to be acquired by force. 
A cessation of arms, therefore, was at first con- 
cluded between them, and, soon after, a peace, 
which was brought about by the pope's media- 
tion. 

Henry being thus become che most powerful 
prince of his age, the undisputed monarch of Eng- 
land, possessed of more than a third of France, 
and having humbled the barons that attempted 
to circumscribe his power, he naturally expected 
to reign with very little opposition for the future. 
But it happened otherwise. He found the se- 
verest mortifications from a quarter where he least 
expected resistance. Though he had diminished 
the power of the barons, he was sensible that the 
temporal influence of the clergy was still gain- 
ing ground; and was grown to such a pitch as 
would shortly annihilate the authority of the so- 
vereign himself. 

They now seemed resolved not only to be ex- 
empted from the ordinary taxes of the state, but 
to be secured from its punishments also. They 
had extorted an immunity from all but ecclesi- 
astical penalties, during the last distracted reign ; 
and they continued to maintain that grant in the 
present. It may easily be supposed, that a law 
which thus screened their guilt, contributed to 
increase it; and we accordingly find upon record 
not less chan a hundred murders committed by 
men in holy orders, in the short period since the 
king's accession, not one of which was punished, 
not so much as with degradation; while the bi- 
shops themselves seemed to glory in this horrid 
indulgence. 


The 


e 


The mild character and advanced age of 
Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, together 
with his merits, in refusing to put the crown on 
the head of Eustace, the son of Stephen, pre- 
vented Henry, during his life- time, from any 
attempts to repress the vices of his clergy; but 
after his death, he resolved to exert himself with 
more activity. For this purpose, and that he 
might be secure against any opposition, he ad- 
vanced to that dignity Thomas à Becket, on 
whose compliance he supposed he could entirely 
depend. 

The famous Thomas à Becket, the first man 
of English extraction who had, ſince the Nor- 
man conquest, risen to any share of power, was 
the son of a citizen of London, Having received 
his early education in the schools of that metro- 
polis, he resided some time at Paris; and on his 
return became clerk in the sheriff's office. In 
that station he was recommended to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and behaved with so much 
prudence, that he obtained from that prelate 
some beneficial dignities in the church. Thomas, 
however, was not contented with moderate pre- 
ferment, and resolved to fit himself for a higher 
station in life, by travelling to Italy, where he 
studied the civil law at Bologna. On his return, he 
appeared to have made so great a proficiency in 
knowledge, that he was promoted by his patron 
to the archdeaconry of Canterbury, an office of 
considerable trust and profit. On the accession 
of Henry to the throne, he was recommended to 
that monarch as worthy of greater preferment; 
and the king finding, on farther acquaintance, 
that his spirit and abilities entitled him to the 


highest trusts, he soon promoted him to the dig- 
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nity of chancellor, one of the first civil offices in 
the kingdom. Preferments were now heaped upon 
him without number. He was made provost of 
Beverley, dean of Hastings, and constable of the 
Tower. He was put in possession of the honours 
of Eye and Berkham; and, to complete his 
grandeur, he was intrusted with the education of 
prince Henry, son and heir to the king. His 
revenues were immense; his expenses were in- 
credible. He kept open table for persons of all 
ranks. The most costly luxuries were provided 
for his entertainments. The pomp of his retinue, 
the sumptuousness of his furniture, and the mu- 
nificence of his presents, corresponded with the 
greatness of his preferments. His apartments 

exhibited an odd mixture of the rudeness of the 
times, and the splendour of his station; they glit- 
tered with gold and silver-plate, and yet were 
covered with hay or clean straw in winter, and 
with green boughs or rushes in summer, for the 
ease of his guests to recline on. A considerable 
number of knights were retained in his service, 
and the greatest barons were fond of being re- 
ceived at his table; the king himself frequently 
condescended to partake of his entertainments. 
He employed two and fifty clerks in keeping ac- 
counts of the vacant prelacies and his own ec- 
clesiastical preferments. When he crossed the 
sea, he was always attended with five ships; and 
in an embassy to Paris, he appeared with a thou- 
sand persons in his retinue, display ing such wealth 
as amazed the spectators. As he was but in dea- 
con's orders, he declined few of the amusements 
then in fashion. He diverted himself in hawk- 


ing, hunting, chess-playing, and tilting ; at which 
he was so expert, that even the most approved 
Knights 


HENRY I. 


knights dreaded his encounter. His familiarity 
with the king is ascertained by a story told of 
their happening to meet a beggar- man, as they 
were riding together through London. * Would 
it not be right,” says the king, casting his eyes on 
a poor wretch that was shivering with cold, © to 
« clothe that man in this severe Season?“ “ Cer- 
« tainly,” replied his chancellor; © and you do right 
« in considering his ealamity.“ If so, then,” cried 
the king, „he shall have a coat instantly;“ and 
without more delay, he began to pull off the chan- 
cellor's coat with violence. The chancellor de- 
fended himself for some time; but after a strug- 
gle in which they had both like to have fallen 
ro the ground, he gave up his coat, and the 
king gave it to the beggar, who, ignorant' of 
the quality of his benefactors, was not a little 
surprised with his good fortune. Thus great 
and intimate was Becket, while yet but chan- 
cellor; but when, contrary to the advice of Ma- 
tilda, he was promoted still higher to the arch- 
| bichopric of Canterbury, his whole conduct took 
a new turn. No sooner was he fixed in this high 
Station, which rendered him for life the second 
person in the kingdom, than he endeavoured to 
retrieve the character of sanctity which his for- 
mer levities might have appeared to oppose. 
Without consulting his master's pleasure, he sent 
him the seals of his office as lord- chancellor, pre- 
tending that he was henceforth to be employed 
in matters of a more sacred nature. Though 
he still retained the pomp and splendour of his 
retinue, he was in his own person the most mor- 
tified man that could be seen. He wore sack- 
cloth next his skin. He changed it so seldom, 
that it was filled with dirt and vermin. His usual 
diet 
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diet was bread ; his drink, water, which he reti- 
dered farther unpalatable, by the mixture of un- 
Savoury. herbs. His back was mangled with 
frequent discipline. He every day washed on 
his knees the feet of thirteen beggars. Every 
one that made profession of sanctity was admitted 
to his conversation; and his aspect wore the ap- 
pearance of mortification and secret sorrow. To 
these mortifications he sacrificed all the comforts 
of life; and it would be unjust to suppose but 
that he thought these mortifications really meri- 
torious. | | 
Henry now saw, when it was too late, the 
ambitious superiority which Becket aimed at. 
His resignation of the chancellor's office served 
to raise his suspicions, how much he was mis- 


taken in the pliancy of Becket's disposition; but 


he was soon after convinced, when this church- 
man, now made archbishop, began to revive some 
ancient claims to several church-lands, that had 
Jain dormant ever since the Conquest. Henry, 
indeed, prevailed upon him to desist from one or 
two of these claims; but he found for the future 
that he was to expect, in the seemingly easy 
Becket, a most obstinate and turbulent opposer to 


all his schemes of humbling the clergy. 


Notwithstanding this unexpected opposition, 
Henry was resolved to try every expedient to 
rectify the errors that had crept in among the 
clergy, who, under a pretence of independence 
upon secular power, were grown most abominably 
licentious. During the preceding reign, a great 
number of idle and illiterate persons, in order to 
enjoy the indulgence of their vices, had entered 
into holy orders; for the bishops seldom rejected 
any that presented. These having no anon. 
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and belonging to no diocese, and cormequently 
subject to no jurisdiction, committed the most 
flagrant enormities with impunity. Among other 
inventions of the clergy to obtain money, that of 
selling pardons was introduced, and had become 
a revenue to the priests. These, and such like 
grievances, bore hard upon the people, who were 
at the same time taught that their only remedy 
was implicit submission. A prince of Henry's 


excellent penetration easily pierced through the 


mist of ignorance in which the age was involved; 
and resolved, by a bold struggle, to free the laity 
from these clerical usurpations. 
soon offered, that gave him a popular pretext 
for beginning his intended reformation. A man 
in holy orders had debauched the daughter of a 
gentleman in Worcestershire, and then murdered 
che father, to prevent the effects of his resent- 
ment. The atrociousness of the crime produced 
a spirit of indignation among the people; and 
the king insistedk that the assassin should be tried 
by the civil magistrate. This Becket opposed, 
alleging the privileges of the church: and ordered 
the criminal to be confined in the bishop's prison, 
lest he should be seized by the officers of the 
king. It was to no purpose that the king de- 
sired he might be tried first by an ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and then delivered up to the secular 
tribunal. Becket asserted that it was unjust to 
try a man twice for the same offence; and ap- 
pealed for the equity of his opinions to the court 
of Rome. This, however, was the time of 


Henry to make his boldest attack upon the im- 
munities of the church, when, to defend itsclt, it 
must also espouse the cause of the most atrocious 
of criminals, 


An opportunity 


He, therefore, summoned an as- 
Sembly * 
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zembly of all the prelates i in England, and deaived 
that the murderer should be delivered over to the 
hands of justice, and a law made to punish such 
delinquents for the future. Becker retired with 
the prelates to deliberate ; but as he directed the 
assembly, they entrenched themselves behind the 

Papal deerees, and they refused to give up their 
prisoner. Henry, willing to bring them to an 
open absurdity, demanded, whether they were 
willing or not to submit to the ancient laws and 
customs of the kingdom? To this they replied 
with equal art, that they were willing, except 
where their own order was concerned. The king, 
provoked past bearing by this evasive answer, in- 
Stantly quitted the assembly, and sent Becket or- 
ders to surrender the honours and castles which 
he continued to hold, in consequence of having 
been chancellor. These being surrendered, the 
prelate quitted London, without taking the least 
notice of the assembly. 

Labouring for some time under the uncer- 
tainty of the king's displeasure, Becket was soon 
after induced to give way, and to promise his 
majesty, without reserve, a steady 'observance of 
the ancient laws and customs of the kingdom. 
This was the disposition which the king wished 
to retain him in; and he therefore summoned a 
general council of the nobility and prelates at 
Clarendon, to whom he submitted this great and 
important affair, and desired their concurrence, 
These councils seem, at that time, convened ra- 
ther to give authenticity to the king's decrees, 
than to enact laws that were to bind their poste- 
rity. A number,of regulations were there drawn 
up, which were afterwards well known under the 
ticle of the Constitutions of Clarendon, and were 
chen 
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then voted without opposition. By these regu- 
lations it was enacted, that clergymen accused 
of any crime should be tried in the civil courts; 
that laymen should not be tried in the spiritual 
courts, except by legal and reputable witnesses; 
that the king should ultimately judge in ecclesi- 
astical and spiritual appeals; that the archbiz 
shops and bishops should be regarded as barons; 
and obliged to furnish the publio supplies à8 
usval with persons of their rank; that the goods 
forfeited to the king should not he protected in 
churches, or church-yards; by the clergy; and 
that the sons of villains should not take orders 
without the consent of their lord. These, with 
some others of less consequence, or implied in 
the above, to the number of sixteen, were rea- 
dily subscribed by all the bishops present; and 
Becket himself, Who at first showed some fe. 
luctance, added his name to the number. It 
only remained that the pope should ratify them \ 
but there Henry was mistaken. Alexander, Who A P. 1164. 
was then pope, condemned them in the strengest 
terms, abrogated, annulled, and rejected mem 
out of sixteen he admitted only six, which he 
thought not er enough to deserve cen- 
sure. 
How Henry ob suppose the pope woulZ 
give consent to these articles, which must in- 
fallibly have destroyed his whole authority in 
the kingdom, is not easy to conceive; but we 
may well suppose, that a man of Becket's cha- 
racter must be extremely mortifice at finding that 
he had signed what the pope had refused to con- 
firm. Accordingly, on this occasion, he expressed t 
the deepest sorrow for his former concessions. 5 
He redoubled his austerities, in order to punish 
VOL. 1. N | himself 
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1 for his criminal compliance; and refused 
to officiate at the altar till he had obtained ab- 
solution from his holiness. All these mortifica- 
tions appeared to Henry as little more chan spe- 
cious insults upon himself; his former affection 
was converted into hatred, and the breach be- 
tween him and the archbishop every day grew 
wider. At last, willing to supersede the prelate's 
authority at any rate, he desired that the pope 
would send a legate into his dominions; who, 
from the nature of his commission, might have 
a superior controul. This the pope readily 
granted; and a legate was appointed, but with 
a clause annexed to his commission, that he was 
to execute nothing in prejudice of the archbishop. 4 
An authority thus clogged in that very part 
where it was desired to be unlimited, was no 
way agreeable to the king; and he sent back the 
commission with great indignation. He now, 
therefore, went another way to wreak his resent- 
ment upon Becket. He had him sued for some 
lands, which were part of a manor belonging to 
his primacy; and the primate being detained by 
sickness from coming into court, his non- attend- 
ance was construed into disrespect. A great 
council was summoned at Northampton, where 
Becket defended his cause in person; but he 
was condemned as guilty of a contempt of the 
king's court, and as wanting in that fealty which 
he had sworn to his sovereign. All his goods 
and chattels were confiscated ; and the bishop of 
Winchester was obliged to pronounce the sen- 
- tence against him. Besides this conviction, the 
king exhibited another charge against him for 
three hundred pounds, which he had levied on 
the honours of Eye and Berkham, while he re- 
mained 
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, 


whained'i in possession. Becket, rather than aggra- 
vate the king's resentment, agreed to give sureties 


for the payment. The next day, another suit was 
commenced against him for a thousand marks, 
which the king had lent him on some former o- 


casion. Immediately on the back of these, a 
third claim was made, still greater than the for- 
mer: this was, to give an account of the money 
he had received, and expended, during the time 


of his chancellorship. The estimate was laid at 


no less than forty thousand marks; and Becket 
was wholly unprovided either of the means of 
balancing his accounts, or of securities for an- 
swering so great a demand. In this exigence, his 
friends were divided what council to give. Some 
prelates advised him to resign his see, in hopes 
of an acquittal; some counselled him to throw 
himself entirely upon the king's mercy; and 
some to offer ten thousand marks as a general 
satisfaction for all demands. Becket followed 
none of these opinions; but, with an intrepidity 
peculiar to himself, arraying himself in his epi- 
scopal vestments, and with the eross in his hand, 
he went forward to the king's palace, and, en- 
tering the royal apartments, sat down, holding 
up his cross as his banner of protection. "The 


king, who sate in an inner room, ordered by 
proclamation the prelates and the nobility to at - 


tend him; to whom he complained loudly of 
Becker's insolence and inflammatory proceedings. 
The whole council joined in condemning this 
instance of his unaccountable pride; and de- 
termined to expostulate with him upon his in- 
consistency, in formerly subscribing the Con- 
Stitutions of Clarendon, and now in being the 
first to infringe them. But all their messages, 
N 2 threats, 
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threats, ho arguments, were to no purpose; 
Becket had taken his resolution, and it was now 
too late to attempt to shake it. He put himself, 


in the most solemn manner, under the protec- 


tion of the supreme pontiff; and appealed to 
him against any penalty which his iniquitous 
judges might think proper to inflict. Then de- 
parting the palace, he asked the king's, imme- 
diate permission to leave Northampton; and 
upon receiving a refusal, he secretly withdrew in 
disguise, and at last found means co cross over to 


the continent, 


Here it may be natural to inquire how a 
son of such mean extraction should be 8 0 to 
form any kind of opposition to so powerful a mon- 
arch as Henry? But the state was then, as it 
was for some ages after, composed of three di- 
stinct powers, all pursuing separate interests, and 
very little dependent upon each other. These 
were, that of the king, that of the barons, and that 
of the clergy; for as yet the people had scarce any 
influence, separately considered. Of these three 
powers, the most recent was that of the cler- 
gy, which, wanting the sanction of prescriptive 
right, endeavoured to make up those defects by 
their superior arts of popularity. They there- 
fore attached the people, who had hitherto been 
considered as unworthy of notice in the constitu- 
tion, to their party; and thus gained an acquisi- 
tion of strength, that was often too powerful 
for the other two members of the state. The 
king, being but a single person, could have no 
wide connections among the lower orders of man- 
kind; the nobles, being bred up in a haughty 


independence, were taught to regard the inferior 


ranks as slaves: the clergy alone, by their duty, 
being 
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| being obliged to converse with the lowest as well 
as the highest orders, were most beloved by the 
populace, who, since they were at any rate to be 
Slaves, were the more willing to obey men who 
conversed with them, and who seemed to study 
their welfare, than such as kept them at a hu- 
miliating distance, and only regarded them as 
the instruments of their private ambition. For 
these reasons, therefore, during the times we 
speak of, the side of the clergy was always 
. espoused by the people ; and Becket, upon the 
present occasion, secretly relied on cheir encou- 
En and support. 

The intrepidity of Becket, joined to his ap- 
parent Sanctity, gained him a very favourable 
reception upon the continent, 'both from the 
people and their governors. The king of 
France, who hated Henry, very much affected 
to pity his condition; and the pope, whose cause 
he had 80 strenuously defended, honoured him 
with the greatest marks of distinction, while he 
treated Henry's embassadors with coolness and 
contempt. Becket, sensible of his power, was 
willing to show all possible humility; and even 
resigned his see of Canterbury into the pope's 
hands, in order to receive it back from him with 
greater solemnity, and with an investiture of more 
apparent sanctity. Such favours bestowed upon 


an exile, and a perjured traitor, for such had 


been his sentence of condemnation in England, 
excited the indignation of Henry beyond mea- 
sure. He saw his embassadors slighted, all his 
endeavours to procure a conference with the 
pope fi ustrated, and his subjects daily excited to 
discontents, in consequence of the king's severity 
to a sanctified character. In this state of resent- 
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ment, Henry resolved to throw off all dependence 
upon the pontiff at once; and to free himself, 
and his people, from a burthen that had long 
oppressed them without pity. He accordingly 
issued orders to his justiciaries, inhibiting, under 
Jevere penalties, all appeals to the pope or the 
archbishop; and forbidding any of them to re- 
ceive mandates from them, or to apply to their 
authority. He declared it treasonable to bring 
over from either of them any interdict upon 
the kingdom. This he made punishable in se- 
cular clergymen by the loss of their eyes and 
by castration, in regulars by the amputation of 
their feet, and in laymen by death. 

The pope and the archbishop were not remiss 
on their side to retort these fulminations, and to 
shake the very foundation of the king's authori- 

ty. Becket compared himself to Christ, who 
* had been condemned by a lay tribunal, and who 
was crucified a-new in the present oppressions 
under which the church laboured. But he did 
not rest in complaints only; he issued out a cen- 
sure, excommunicating the king's chief mini- 
sters by name, all that were concerned in seques- 
tering the revenues of his see, and all who obeyed 
or favoured the Constitutions of Clarendon. He 
even threatened to excommunicate the king him- 
Self, if he did not immediately repent; and to 
give. his censures. the greater energy, he got 
them to be ratified by the pope. 
Whatever Henry's contempt of these fulmina- 
tions might be in the beginning, he, after some 
deliberation, began to find them more formi- 
dable than he had supposed, and secretly wished 
for an accommodation. Yet there seemed no 


other way for terminating these disputes, but by 
. 


6 
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the king's appealing to the pope, as umpire be- 
tween him and the archbishop; and this promis- 
ed no very favourable decision. However, per- 
ceiving that his authority was beginning to de- 
cline among his subjects, and that his rivals on 
the continent had actually availed themselves of 
his perplexities, he resolved at any rate to apply 


183 


to the pope for his mediation. The pope, on A. p. 1167, 


the other hand, was every day threatened him- 
self by the machinations of an antipope. He was 
apprehensive that the king of England might 


join against him; he knew his great abilities, 


and was sensible that as yet no insurrection had 
been made in consequence of the threats and ex- 
hortations of Becket. Thus the disposition of 
both parties produced frequent attempts towards 
an accommodation; but the mutual jealousies 
that each bore of the other, and their anxiety not 
to lose the least advantage in the negotiation, oft- 
en protracted this desirable treaty. At one time 
the terms being agreed on, were postponed by 
the king's refusing to sign, but with a salvo to 
his royal dignity. At another time they were 
accommodated, but broke off by Becket's re- 
fusing to submit, but with a salvo to the honour 
of God. A third and a fourth negotiation fol- 
lowed, without effect. In this last, all the terms 
were completely adjusted, when Becket took it 
into his head to demand a kiss of peace. This 
the king refused to grant; and both parties once 
more prepared for mutual annoyance. 

These disturbances continued for some time 
longer; Becket never losing an opportunity of 
impeaching the king's ministers, and obstructing 
all his measures. At length, by the mediation 
of the pope's legate, all difficulties were ow 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
ed; and while the king allowed Becket to re- 


turn, that prelate consented to wave the kiss of 

ace. The ceremonial of the interview being 
regulated, when the archbishop approached, the 
king advanced to meet him in the most gracious 
manner; and conversed with him for some time, 
with great ease, familiarity, and kindness. All 
material points being adjusted, Becket attended 


Henry on horseback ; and as they rode together, 


the prelate begged some satisfaction from the in- 
vasions of his right by the archbishop of Vork, 


who had some time before crowned the you 
prince. To this Henry replied, that what was 
past could not be undone; but that he would 


take care that none but he should crown the 
young queen, which ceremony was soon to be 
performed. Becket, transported at this instance 
of the king's condescension, alighted, instantly, 
and threw himself at the feet of his sovereign, 
who, leaping from his horse at the same time, 
lifted him from the ground, and helped him to 
remount. The terms of their present agreement 
were very advantageous to the prelate; "and this 
might have inspired him in the ardour of his 
gratitude to such a humiliation. It was agreed, 
that he should not give up any of the rights of 


the church, or resign any of those pretensions 


which had been the original ground of the quar- 
rel; that Becket and his adherents Should be re- 


stored to their livings; and that all the posses- 


sors of such benefices belonging to the see of 


Canterbury, as had been installed since the pri- 


mate's absence, should be expelled, and Becket 
have Iberty to supply the vacancies. In return 
for these concessions, the king only reaped the 
adyantage of seeing his ministers absolved from 

a0 
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the sentence of excommunication, and of pre- 
venting an interdict which was preparing to be 
laid upon alb his dominions. TT 0 

Becket having thus, in some measure, tri- 
umphed over the king, was resolved to remit 
nothing of the power which he had acquired. 
He soon began to show, that not even a tempo- 
rary tranquillity was to be the result of his recon- 
ciliation. Nothing could exceed the insolence 


with which he conducted himself upon his first 


landing in England. Instead of retiring quietly 
to his diocese, with that modesty which became 
a man just pardoned by his king, he made a 
progress through Kent, in all the splendor and 
magnificence of a sovereign pontiff. As he ap- 
proached Southwark, the clergy, the laity, men 
of all ranks and ages, came forth to meet him, 
and celebrated his triumphal entry wich hymns of 


joy. Thus, confident of the voice and che hearts 


of the people, he began to launch forth his 
thunders against those who had been his former 
opposers. The archbishop of York, who had 
crowned Henry's eldest son in his absence, was 
the first against whom. he denounced sentence of 
suspension. The bishops of London and Salis- 
bury he actually excommunicated. Robert de 
Broc, and Nigel de Sackville, were exposed to 
the same censures ; and many of the most consi- 
derable prelates and ministers, who had assisted at 
the late coronation of the young prince, were par- 
takers in the common calamity. One man he 
excommunicated for having spoken against him; 
and another, for having cut off the tail of one of 

his horses. | | 
Heary was then in Normandy, while the pri- 
mate was thus triumphantly parading —__ 
| | = the 
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the kingdom; and it was not without the ut- 


most indignation that he received information of 


his turbulent insolence. When the suspended 
and excommunicated prelates arrived with their 
complaints, his anger knew no bounds. He 
broke forth into the most acrimonious expres- 
sions against that arrogant churchman, whom he 
had raised from the lowest station, to be the 
plague of his life, and the continual disturber of 
his government. The archbishop of Vork re- 
marked to him, that so long as Becket lived, he 
could never expect to enjoy peace or tranquillity; 
and the king himself burst out into an exclama- 


tion, that he had no friends about him, or he 
would not so long have been exposed to the in- 


sults of that ungrateful hypocrite. These words 
excited the attention of the whole court, and 
armed four of his most resolute attendants to 
gratify their monarch's secret inclinations. The 
names of these knights and gentlemen of his 


houschold, were Reginald Fitz-Urse, William de 


Tracy, Hugh de Morville, and Richard Brito, 
who immediately communicated their thoughts 
to each other. They instantly bound themselves 
by an oath to revenge their king's quarrel; and, 
Secretly retiring from court, took shipping at 
different ports, and met the next day at the 
castle of Saltwode, within six miles of Canter- 
bury. Some menacing expressions which they 
had dropt, and their sudden departure, gave the 
king reason to suspect their design. He, there- 
fore, sent messengers to overtake and forbid them, 
in his name, to commit any violence; but these 
orders arrived too late to prevent their fatal 
purpose. The conspirators being joined by some 


assistants at the place of their meeting, proceeded 
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to Canterbury with all the haste their bloody 

intentions required. Advancing directly to 

Becket's house, and entering his apartment, : 

they reproached him very - fiercely for the rash- 

ness and the insolence of his conduct; as if they 

| had been willing to enjoy his terrors before they 

destroyed him. Becket, however, was not in 

the least terrified; but vindicated his actions 

with that zeal and resolution, which nothing 

probably but the consciousness of his innocence 

could inspire. The conspirators felt the force of 

his replies; and were particularly enraged at a 

charge of ingratitude, which he objected to three 

of them, who had been formerly retained in his 

service. During this altercation, the time ap- 

proached for Becket to assist at vespers, whither 

he went unguarded, the conspirators following, 

and preparing for their attempt. As soon as he 

had reached the altar, where it is just to think 

he aspired at the glory of martyrdom, they all 

fell upon him; and having cloven his head with 

repeated blows, he dropt down dead before the 

altar of St. Benedict, which was besmeared with | 1 

his blood and brains. | | | __ = 
The circumstances of the murder, the place 1 

where it was perpetrated, and the fortitude with 

which the prelate resigned himself to his fate, 

made a most surprising impression on the people. 

No sooner was his death known, than they rushed 

into the church to see the body; and dipping 

their hands in his blood, crossed themselves with 

it, as with that of a saint. The clergy, whose 

interest it was to have Becket considered as a 

saint, and perhaps who were real in their belief, 

considering the times we treat of, did all that lay 

in their power to magnify his sanctity, to 2 

the 
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the merits of his martyrdom, and to hold him 
out as the fittest object of the veneration of the 
people. Their endeavours soon prevailed. In- 
numerable were the miracles said to be wrought 
at his tomb; for when the people are brought to 
see a miracle, they generally find or make one. 
It was not sufficient that his Shrine had the power 
of restoring dead men to life; it restored also 
cows, dogs, and horses. It was reported, and 
believed, that he rose from his coffin before he 
was buried, to light the tapers designed for his 
funeral: nor was he remiss, when the funeral 
ceremony was over, in stretching forth his hands 
to give his benediction to the people. Thus 
Becket became a saint; and the king was strongly 
suspected of procuring his assassination. 

Nothing could exceed the king's consterna- 
tion upon receiving the first news of this pre- 
late's catastrophe. He was instantly sensible that 
the murder would be ultimately imputed. to him. 
He was apprised that his death would effect 
what his opposition could not do; and would 

rocure those advantages to the church, which 
it had been the study of his whole reign to re- 
fuse. I hese considerations gave him the most 
unfeigned concern. He shut himself up in dark- 
ness, refusing even the attendance of his domes- 
tics. He even rejected, during three days, all 
nourishment. The courtiers, dreading the effects 
of his regret, were at last obliged to break into 
his solitude; and induced him at last to be re- 
conciled to a measure that he could not. redress. 
Ihe pope soon after, being made sensible of the 
king's innocence, granted him his pardon; but 
upon cor dition that he would make every future 
submission, and perform every injunction that the 
| holy 
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holy see should require. All things being thus 
adjusted, the assassins who had murdered Becket 
retired in safety to the. enjoy ment of their former 

dignities and honours; and the king. in order 20 
divert the minds of the people to a different object, 
undertook an expedition against Ireland. 

Ireland was at that time in pretty much the 
same situation that England had been, after the 
first invas ion of the Saxons. They had been early 
converted to Christianity; and, for three or four 
centuries after, possessed a very large proportion 
of the learning of the times; being undisturbed 
by foreign invasions, and perhaps too poor to 
invite the rapacity of conquerors, they enjoyed 
a peaceful life, which they gave up to piety, 
and such learning as was then thought necessary 
to promote it. Of their learning, their arts, their 
piety, and even their polished manners, too 
many monuments remain to this day for: us to 
make the least doubt concerning them; but it 
is equally true, that in time they fell from these 


advantages; and their degenerate posterity, at 
the period we are now speaking of, were wrapt 


in the darkest barbarity. This may be imputed 
to the frequent invasions which they suffered 
from the Danes, who over-ran the whole country, 
and every where spread their ravages, and con- 
firmed their authority. The natives, kept in the 
strictest bondage, grew every ay more igno- 
rant and brutal; and when at last they rose upon 
their conquerors, and totally expelled them the 
island, they wanted instructors to restore them 
to their former attainments. From thence they 
continued in the most deplorable state of bar- 
bariem. The towns that had been formerly 
built were suffered to fall into ruin; the inha- 
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bitants exercised pasture in the open country, 
and sought protection from danger by retiring 
into their forests and bogs. Almost all sense of 
religion was extinguished; the petty princes ex- 
ercised continual outrages upon each other's terri- 
tories ; and nothing but strength alone was able to 
Poe rFedress.';. "| 

At the time when Henry first planned hack in- 
vasion of the island, it was divided into five 
principalities, namely, Leinster, Meath, Mun- 
ster, Ulster, and Connaught; each governed by 
its respective monarch. As it had been usual 
for one or other of those to take the lead in their 
wars, he was denominated sole monarch of the 
kingdom, and possessed of a power resembling 
that of the early Saxon monarchs in England. 
Roderic O'Connor, king of Connaught, was then 
advanced to this dignity, and Dermot M*Mor- 
rogh was king of Leinster. This last named 
prince, a weak, licentious tyrant, had carried 
off and ravished the daughter of the king of 
Meath, who, being strengthened by the alliance 
of the king of Connaught, invaded the ravisher's 
dominions and expelled him from his kingdom. 
This prince, thus justly punisbed, had recourse 
to Henry, who was at that time in Guienne, 
and offered to hold his kingdom of the English 
crown, in case he recovered it by the king's 
assistance. Henry readily accepted the offer; 
but, being at that time embarrassed by more 
near interests, he only gave Dermot letters pa- 
tent, by which he empowered all his subjects to 
aid the Irish prince in the recovery of his domi- 
nions. Dermot, relying on this authority, re- 
turned to Bristol, where, after some difficulty, 
he formed a treaty with Richard, surnamed 
Strongbow, 


Nr 191 i 
Strongbow, earl Pembroke, who agreed to re- iT 
instate him in his dominions, upon condition of Ws 
his being married to his daughter Eva, and de- I 
clared heir of all his territory. He ar the same uh 
time contracted for succours with Robert Fitz- EE 
stephen, and Maurice Fitzgerald, whom he pro- 44 
mised to gratify with the city of Wexford, and * 
the two adjoining districts, which were then in Pl 
possession of the Easterlings. Being thus assured «8H 
of assistance, he returned privately to Ireland, 7 
and concealed himself during the winter in the LY, 
monastery of Ferns, which he had founded. "FB 
Robert Fitzstephen was first able, the ensuing 1 
spring, to fulfil his engagements, by landing A. D. 1172. 1 
with an hundred and thirty knights, sixty a 
esquires, and three hundred archers. They were 18 
soon after joined by Maurice Pendergast, who, . 
about the same time, brought over ten knights IK 
and sixty archers; and with this small body of 4p 
forces they resolved on besieging Wexford, which 1 
was to be theirs by treaty. This town was 148 
quickly reduced; and the adventurers, being re- +308 
inforced by another body of men to the amount 8 
of an hundred and fifty, under the command 1 
of Maurice Fitzgerald, composed an army that 1 
struck the barbarous natives with awe. Roderic, 448 
the chief monarch of the island, ventured to op- 2 
pose them, but he was defeated; and soon after 1 
the prince of Ossory was obliged to submit, and 1 
give hostages for his future conduct. 1 
Dermot being thus re- instated in his hereditary 1 
dominions, soon began to conceive hopes of ex- pl, 
tending the limits of his power, and making him- 1 
self master of Ireland. Wich these views, he en- ms 
deavoured to expedite Strongbow, who, beirſg ra 
personally prohibited by the king, was not yet 4] 
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come over. Dermot tried to inflame his am- 
bition by the glory of the conquest, and his 
avarice by the advantages it would procure: he 
expatiated on the cowardice of the natives, and 
the certainty of his success. Strongbow first sent 
over Raymond, one of his retinve, with ten 
knights and seventy archers; and receiving per- 
mission shortly after for himself, he landed with 
. two hundied horse and an hundred archers. All 
these English forces, now joining together, be- 
came irr esistible; and though the whole number 
did not amount to a thousand, yet, such was the 
barbarous state of the natives, that they were 
every where put to the rout. The city of Wa- 
terford quickly surrendered; Dublin was taken 
by. assault ; and Strongbow, soon after marrying 
Eva, according to treaty, became master of 
the kingdom of, Leinster en De de- 
cease. 

The island being thus in a manner r wholly 
subducd, for nothing was . capable of opposing 
the further progress of the English arms, Henry 
became jealous of their suceess, and was willing 
to share in person those honours which the ad- 
venturers had already secured. He, therefore, 
shortly after landed in Ireland, at the head of 

five hundred knights, and some soldiers; not so 
much to conquer a disputed territory, as to 
take possession of a subject kingdom. In his 
progress through the country, he received the 
homage of the petty chieftains as he went along, 
and left most of them in possession of their an- 
cient territories. In a place so uncultivated, and 
SO ill peopled, there was still land enough to 
satisfy the adventurers who had followed r 
Strongbow was made seneschal of Ireland; Hug 


7 I 
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de Lacey was made governor of Dublin, and 
John de Courcy received a patent for conquerin 

the province of Ulster, which had as yet ebe 
unsubdued: The Irish bishops very gladly ad- 
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mitted the English, as they expected from their «a 
superior civilisatioa a greater degree of reve- 401 
rence and respect. Pope Adrian, who had, in 3 
the beginning, encouraged Henry to subdue the 3 
Iris, by his bull, granting him the kingdom, a4 
now confirmed him in his conquest; and the 7 
kings of England were acknowledged as lords 8 
over Ireland for ever. Thus, after a trifling ef: 1 
fort, in which very little money was expended, . 
and little blood shed, that beautiful island be- 1 
came an appendage to the English crown, and as 48 
such it has ever since continued, with unshaken 1 
fidelity. * . 
The joy which this conquest diffused was very TR 
great; and Henry seemed now to have attained + mY 
the summit of his utmost wishes. He was now 1 
undisputed monarch of the greatest domain in 1 
Europe; father of a numerous progeny, that gave 1 
both lustre and authority to his crown; victorious 1 
over all his enemies, and cheerfully obeyed by all 93 
his subjects. Henry, his eldest son, had been 1 
anointed king, and was acknowledged as undoubted 7 
successor; Richard, his second son, was invested 3 
with the duchy of Guienne and Poitou; Geoffrey, RE 
his third son, inherited, in right of his wife, the 9 2 
duchy of Bretagne; and John, his youngest, was 7% 
designed as king in Ireland. Such was the flat- — = 
tering prospect of grandeur before him; but such 1 
Is the instability of human happiness, that this 1 
very exaltation of his family proved the means of 1 
embittering his future life, and disturbing his go- Ml 
vernment. ns 
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Among the few vices ascribed to this monarch, 
unlimited gallantry was one. Queen Eleanor, 
whom he had married from motives of ambition, 
and who had been divorced from her former 
royal consort for her incontinence, was long be- 
come disagreeable to Henry; and he sought in 
others those satisfactions he could not find with 
her. Among the number of his mistresses we 
have the name of Fair Rosamond, whose personal 
charms, and whose death, make so conspicuous 
a figure in the romances and the ballads of this 
period. It is true that the severity of criticism 
has rejected most of these accounts as fabulous; 
but even well-known fables, when much cele- 
brated, make a part of the history, at least of 
the manners, of the age. Rosamond Clifford 
is said to have been the most beautiful woman 
that ever was seen in England, if what romances 
and poets assert be true. Henry loved her with 
a long and faithful attachment; and in order to 
Secure her from the resentment of his queen, 
who, from having been formerly incontinent her- 
self, now became jealous of his incontinence, 
he concealed her in a labyrinth in Woodstock 
Park, where he passed in her company his hours 
of vacancy and pleasure. How long this secret 
intercourse continued is not told us; but it was 
not so closely concealed but that it came to the 
queen's knowledge, who, as the accounts add, 
being guided by a clue of silk to her fair rival's 
retreat, obliged her, by holding a drawn dagger 
to her bicast, to swallow poison. Whatever 
may be the veracity of this story, certain it is, 
that this haughty woman, though formerly offen- 
Sive by her own gallantries, was now ano less 50 
by her jealousy; and she it was who first sowed 
tlie 
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the seeds of dissension between the king 4 hes 
children. 

Young Henry was taught to believe himself 
injured, When, upon being crowned as partner in 
the kingdom, he was not admitted into a share 
of the administration. This prince had, from the 
beginning, shown a degree of pride that seems 
to have been hereditary to all the Norman suc- 
cession: when the ceremony of his coronation 
was performing, the king, willing to give it all 
the splendor possible, waited upon him at table; ; 
and while he offered him the cup, observed, that 
no prince ever before had been so magnificently 
attended. There is nothing very extraordinary,” 
replied the young prince, * in seeing the son of a 
* count serving the son of a king.“ From this 
instance, nothing seemed great enough to satisfy 
his ambition; and he took the first opportunity 
to assert his aspiring pretensions. The discon- 
tent of young Henry was soon followed by that 
of Geoffrey and Richard, whom the queen per- 
suaded to assert their title to the territories As» 
signed them; and upon the king's refusing their 
undutiful demands, they all fled secretly to the 
court of France, where Lewis, who was instru- 
mental in increasing their disobedience, gave them 
countenance and protection. Queen Eleanor her- 
self was meditating an escape to the same court, 
and had put on man's apparel for that purpose, 
when she was seized by the king's order, and put 
into confinement. Thus Henry saw all his long 
perspective of future happiness totally clouded; 
his sons, scarce yet arrived at manhood, eager to 
share the spoils of their father's possessions; his 
queen warmly encouraging those undutiful princes 
in their rebellion; and many potentates of Europe 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


not ashamed to lend them assistance to support 
Nor were his prospects much 
more pleasing when he looked among his sub- 
jects: his licentious barons, disgusted with a vi- 
gilant administration, desired to be governed by 
princes when they could flatter or intimidate: the 


their pretensions. 


clergy had not yet forgot Becket's death ; 


and the 


people considered him as a saint and a martyr. 
In this universal disaffection, Henry supported 
that intrepidity which he had shown through life, 


and prepared for a contest from which he could 


expect to reap neither profit nor glory. 
thousand mercenary soldiers, joined to some 
troops which he brought over from Ireland, and 
a few barons of approved fidelity, formed the 
sole force with which he proposed to resist his 


opponents. 


Twenty 


It was not long beer the young princes had 
sufficient influence upon the continent to raise a 


powerful confederacy in their favour. 


Beside 


the king of France, Philip count of Flanders, 
Matthew count of Boulogne, Theobald count 
of Blois, and Henry count of Eu, all declared 


themselves in their interests. 


William, king of 


Scotland, also made one of this association, and 


a plan was concerted for a general invasion of 
Henry's extensive dominions. 
after put into execution. 


This was shortly 
The king's continental 


dominions were invaded on one side, by the 
counts of Flanders and Boulogne; on the other, 
by the king of France with a large army, Which 


the young English princes animated by their pre- 


sence and popularity. 


But Henry found means 


A. D. 1170. to oppose them on every quarter; the count of 


Boulogne being mortally wounded in the assault 
of the town ct Driencourt, his death stopped the 
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HENRY II. 


progress of the Flemish arms on that side. The 
French army being obliged to retire from the 
siege of Verneuil, Henry attacked their rear, 
put them to the rout, and took several pri- 
soners. The barons of Bretagne also, who had 
risen in favour of the young princes, shared no 
better fate; their army was defeated in the field, 
and, tak ing shelter in the town of Dol, were 
there made prisoners of war. These successes 
repressed the pride and the expectations of the 
confederated forces, and à conference was de- 
manded by the French king, to which Henry 
readily agreed. In this interview, he had the 
mottification to see his three sons ranged on the 
side of his mortal and inveterate enemy; but he 
was still more disappointed to find that their de- 
mands rose with their incapacity to obtain them 
by compulsion. g | 

While Henry was thus quelling the insolence 
of his foreign enemies, his English subjects were 
in no small danger of revolting from their obe- 
dience at home. The nobility were in general 
united to oppose him; and an irruption at this 
time by the king of Scotland, assisted their 
schemes of insurrection. The earl of Leicester, 


at the head of a body of Flemings, invaded 


Suffolk, but was repuked with great slaughter. 
The earl of Ferrars, Roger de Mowbray, and 
many others of equal dignity, rose in arms; 
while the more to augment the confusion, the 
king of Scotland broke into the northern pro- 
vinces with an army of eighty thousand men, 
which laid the whole country into one extensive 
Scene of desolation, Henry, from baffling his 
enemies in France, flew over to oppose those in 
England ; but his long dissension with Becket 
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still was remembered against him, and it was his 
interest to persuade the clergy as well as the 
people, that he was no way accessary to his 
murder. All the world now began to think the 
dead prelate a saint; and, if we consider the ig- 
norance of the times, perhaps Henry himself 
thought so too. He had some time before taken 
proper precautions to exculpate himself to the 
pope, and given him the most solemn pro- 
mises to perform whatever penances the church 
should inflict. He had engaged on the Christmas 
following to take the! cross; and, if the pope 
insisted on it, to serve three years against the in- 
fidels, either in Spain or Palestine; and promised 
not to stop appeals to the holy see. These con- 
cessions seemed to satisfy the court of Rome for 
that time; but they were nevertheless, every day, 
putting Henry in mind of his promise, and de- 
manding those humiliations, for his offences to the 
saint, that could alone reconcile him to the 
church. He now, therefore, found it the most 
proper conjuncture to obey; and, knowing the 
influence of superstition over the minds of the 
people, and perhaps apprehensve that a part of 
his troubles arose from the displeasure of heaven, 
he resolved to do penance at the shrine of St, 
Thomas of Canterbury, for that was the name 
given to Becket upon his canonisation. As soon 
as he came within sight of the church of Can- 
terbury, alighting from his horse, he walked 
bare foot aN the town, prostrated himself 
before the shrine of the saint, remained in fasting 
and prayer a Whole day, watched all night the 
holy relics, made a grant of fifty pounds a year 
to the convent for a constant supply of tapers 
to illuminate the shrine; and, not e 
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with these submissions, he assembled a chapter 
of monks, disrobed before them, put a scourge 
of discipline into each of their hands, and pre- 
sented his bare shoulders to their infliction. Next 
day he received absolution; and departing for 
London, received the agreeable news of a victory 
over the Scots, obtained on the very day of his 
absolution. 

Having thus made his peace with the church, 
and brought over the minds of the people, he 
fought upon surer grounds; every victory he ob- 


tained was imputed to the favour of the reconciled 


saint, and every success thus tended to ascertain 
the growing confidence of his party. The vic- 
tory which was gained over the Scots was signal 
and decisive, William, their king, after having 


committed the most horrible depredations upon 


the northern frontiers, had thought proper to re- 
treat, upon the advance of an English army, 
commanded by Ralph de Glanville, the famous 
English lawyer. As he had fixed his station at 
Alnwick, he thought himself perfectly secure, 
from the remoteness of the enemy, against any 
attack, In this, however, he was deceived; for 
Glanville, informed of his situation, made a hasty 
and fatiguing march to tne place of his encamp- 
ment, and approached it very nearly during the 
obscurity of a mist. The Scotch, who continued 
in perfect security, were surprised in the morning 
to fiad themselves attacked by the enemy, which 
they thought at such a distance; and their king 
venturing with a small body of a hundred horse 
to oppose the assailants, was quickly surrounded, 
and taken prisoner. His troops hearing of his 
disaster, fled on all sides with the utmost precipi- 
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tation, and made the best-of their way to their 
own country. 
From that time: Henry's affairs began to wear a 


better aspect; the barons, who had revolted, or 


were preparing for a revolt, made instant sub- 
mission; they delivered up their castles to the 
victor, and England in a few weeks was restored 
to perfect tranquillity. Young Henry, who was 
ready to embark with a large army, to second 
the efforts of the English insurgents, finding all 
disturbances quieted at home, abandoned all 
thoughts of the expedition. Lewis attempted in 
vain to besiege Rouen, which Henry hastened over 


to succour. A cessation of arms, and a confe- 


rence, was once more agreed upon by the two mon- 
archs. Henry granted his sons much less advan- 
tageous terms than they formerly refused to accept; 

the most material, were some pensions for their 
support, some castles for their residence, and an 
indemnity to all their adherents. Thus England 
once more emerged from the numerous calamities 
that threatened to overwhelm i it, and the king was 


left at free liberty to make various provisions for 


the glory, the happiness, and the security of his 
people. | 

His first care was to make his prisoner, the 
king of Scots, undergo a proper punishment for 
his vnmerited and ungenerous attack. . That 
prince was obliged to sign a treaty, by which 
he was compelled to do homage to Henry for his 
dominions in Scotland. It was agreed, that his 
barons and bishops also should do the same; and 
that the fortresses of Edinburgh, Stirling, Ber- 


wick, Roxborough, and Jedborough, should 


be delivered into the hands of the conqueror 


till the articles were performed. This treaty was 
punctually 


HENRY M. 


punetually and rigorously executed: the king, 
barons, and prelates of Scotland, did homage 
to Henry in the cathedral of Vork: so that he 
might now be considered as monarch of the whole 
island, the mountainous parts of Wales only ex- 
cepted. 

His domestic regulations were as wise as his 
political conduct was splendid. He enacted 
severe penalties against robbery, murder, false 
coining, and burning of houses; ordaining that 
these crimes should be punished by the ampura- 
tion of the right hand and right foot. The or- 
deal trial by water, though it still subsisted, was 
yet so far weakened, as that if a person who came 
off in this scrutiny were legally convicted by cre- 
ditable testimofiy, he should nevertheless suffer 
banichment. He partitioned out the kingdom 
into four divisions ; and appointed itinerant jus- 
tices to go their respective circuits to try causes, 
to restrain the cruelties of their barons, and to 
protect the lower ranks of the people in security. 


He renewed the trial by juries, which, by the 


barbarous method of camp-fight, was almost 
grown obsolete. He demolished all the new- 
erected castles that had-been built in the times of 
anarchy and general confusion; and, to secure the 
kingdom more effectually against any threatened 
invasion, he established a welkarmed militia, which 
with proper accoutrements, specified in the act, 

were to defend the realm upon any emergency. 
But it was not in the power of wisdom to con- 
ciliate the turbulent and ambitious spirits of his 
sons, who, not contented with rebelling against 
their father, now warmly prosecuted their en- 
mities against each other, Richard, whom Henry 
had 
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A. P. 1180. had made master of Guienne, and who had al. 
ready displayed great marks of valour in hum- 
bling his mutinous barons, refused to obey his 
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. fathers orders in doing homage to his elder 
AV] brother for that duchy. Young Henry and 
* Geoffiey, uniting their arms, carried war into 
" their brother's dominions; and while the king 
* was  endeavouring to compose their differences, 
1 he found himself secretly conspired against by 
* all. What the result of this conspiracy might 
The be, is uncertain; for it was defeated by the 
N death of young Heniy, who died in the twenty- 
* sixth year of his age, of a fever, at Martel, not 
. without the deepest remorse for his vnduriful 
1. conduct towards his father. 

ith A. P. 1183. As this prince left no posterity, Richard was 
We become heir in his room; and he soon dis- 
. covered the same ardent ambition that had mis- 
. led his elder brother. He refused to obey. his 
38 father's commands in giving up Guienne, which 
14 he had been put in possession of; and even made 
+3 Preparations to attack his brother Geoffrey, who 
N was posscssed of Bretagne. No sooner was this 
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breach made up, at the intercession of the queen, 
than Geoffrey broke out, into violence, and de- 
manded Anjou ro be annexed to his dominions 
of Bretagne. This being refused him, he fol- 
lowed the old undutiful method of procuring 
xediess, fled to the court of France, and pre- 
pared to levy 2n army against his father. Henry 
was freed from the danger that threatened him 
on that quarter, by the affliction of his son's 
death, who was killed in a tournament at Paris. 
The loss of this prince gave few, except the 
king himself, any uneasiness, as he was uni- 

versally 


versally hated, and went among the people under 

the opprobrious name of Ihe Child of Perdition. 
But the death of the prince did not wholly re- 
move the cause of his revolt; for Philip, the 
king of France, disputed his title to the ward- 
ship of Arthur, the son of Geoffrey, who was 
now become duke of Bretagne, upon the death 
of his father. Some other causes of dissension 
inflamed the dispute between the two monarchs. 
Philip had once more debauched Richard from 
his duty; and insisted upon his marriage being 
completed with Adelais, the sister of France: 
and threatened to enforce his pretensions by a for- 
midable invasion. In consequence of this claim, 
another conference was held between Gisors and 
Trie, the usval place of meeting, under a vast 
elm, that is said to have shaded more than an 
2cre, It was in the midst of this conference 
upon their mutual rights, that a new object of 
interest was offered to their deliberation, and 
that quickly bore down all secular considerations 
before it. The archbishop of Tyre appeared 
before the assembly in the most miserable habit, 
and with looks calculated to inspire compassion. 
He had come from the Holy Land, and had 
een the oppressions of the Christians, who were 
appointed to defend the Holy Sepulchre, and 
was a witness of the triumph of the infidels. 
He painted the distresses of those champions of 
the cross in the most pathetic manner; he de 
plored their bravery and their misfortunes. The 
Christians, about a century before, had attacked 
and taken Jerusalem; but the Saracens recovered 
courage, after the first torrent of success was 
past; and being every day reinforced by fresh 
supplies, at last conquered by perseverance a 
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land of warriors, who, in common, preferrin 


celibacy to marriage, had not multiplied in the 
ordinary methods of population. The holy city 
itself was soon retaken by the victorious arms 
of Saladin; and all Palestine, except a few ma- 
ritime towns, was entirely subdued. Nothing 
now remained of those boasted conquests, that 
had raised the glory, and inflamed the zeal of 
the western world; and nothing was to be seen, 
of what near a century before had employed the 
efforts of all the noblest spirits of Europe to ac- 


quire. The western Christians were astonished 


at receiving this dismal intelligence; the whole 
audience Durst into tears; he. two kings laid 
aside their animosity, and agreed to convert their 
whole attention to the rescuing Jerusalem from 
the hands of the infidels. They instantly there- 
fore took the cross; many of their most consider- 
able vassals imitated their example; and as the 
emperor Frederic I. entered into the same con- 
federacy, it was universally expected that no- 
thing could resist their united endeavours. But 
it was the fate of Henry to be crossed in his most 
darling pursuits by his undutiful and ungrateful 
children. 

Richard, who had long widhed to have all the 
glory of such an expedition to himself, and who 
could not bear to have even his father a partner 
in his victories, entered into a confederacy with 
the king of France, who ee to confirm 
him in those wishes, at which he so ardently 
aspired. He therefore began by making an in- 
road into the territories of the count of Thou- 
louse, a vassal of the king of France; and this 
monarch, in order to retaliate, carried war into 


the provinces of Berri and Auvergne. Henry, 


who 
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who was apprised of their secret conſederacy, 
nevertheless attempted to make depredations in 
turn upon the dominions of the French king. 
Conferences were proposed, attended, and dis- 
missed. At length, Henry found himself obliged 
to give up all hopes of taking the” cross, and 
compelled to enter upon a war with France and 
his eldest son, who were unnaturally leagued 
against him. He now saw the confederacy daily 
gaining ground. Ferte-Bernard fell first into the 
hands of the enemy; Mans was next taken by 
assault; Amboise, Chaumont, and Chateau de 
Loire, opened their gates upon the enemies' ap- 
pearance; Tours was invested; and the king, 
who had retired to Saumur, and had daily in- 
stances of the cowardice and infidelity of his go- 
vernors, expected the most dismal issue of all his 
enterprises. While he was in this state of de- 
spondency, the duke of Burgundy, the count of 
Flanders, and archbishop of Rheims, interpos- 
ed their good offices; and at last a treaty was 
concluded, in which he submitted to many morti- 
fying concessions. It was agreed that Richard 
should marry the princess Adelais, and be crown- 
ed king of England during the life-time of his 
father. It was stipulated, that Henry should 
pay twenty thousand marks to the king of France, 
as a compensation for the charges of the war; 
that his own barons should engage to make him 
ee this treaty; and in case of violating it, 
to join Philip and Richard against him; and that 
all his vassals who espoused the cause of Richard 
should receive an indemnity for the offence. 
These were terms sufficiently humiliating to a 
prince accustomed to give, not receive, com- 
mands: but what was his resentment, when, 
| upon 
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upon demanding a list of the barons: that wete 
to be thus pardoned, he found his son John, his 
favourite child; among the number. He had 
long borne an infirm state of body with calm re- 
signation; he had seen his children rebel without 
much emotion; he saw his own son his conquer- 
or, himself dereft of his power, reduced to the 
condition of a fugitive, and almost suppliant, in 
his old age; and all this he endured with tran- 
quillity of temper ; but when he saw that child, 
whose interests always lay next his heart, among 
the number of those who were in rebellion against 
him, he could no longer contain his indignation. 
He broke out into expressions of the utmost de- 
pair; cursed the day in which he had received his 
miserable being; and bestowed on his ungrateful 
children a malediction which he never after 
could be prevailed upon to retract. The more 
his heart was disposed to friendship and affection, 
the more he resented this barbarous return; and 
now, not having one corner in his heart where 

he could look for comfort, or fly for refuge 
from his conflicting passions, he lost all his for- 
mer vivacity. A lingering fever, caused by a 
broken heart, soon after terminated his life and 
his miseries. He died at the castle of Chinon, 
near Saumur. 

His corpse was conveyed by his natural son 
Geoffrey, who of all his children behaved with 
duty, to the nunnery of Fontrevault; and next 
day, while it lay in the abbey church, Richard 
chancing to enter, was struck with horror at the 
sight. At his approach the blood was seen to 
gush out at the mouth and nostrils of the corpse; 
and this, which, without doubr, was accidental, 
was interpreted by the superstition of the times 
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as the most dreadful, rebuke. Richard could not 
endure the sight; he exclaimed, that he was his 
« father's murderer;” and expressed a strong, 

though late, sense of that undutiful conduct which 
brought his parent to an untimely grave. 

Thus died Henry, in the fifty- eighth year of a.p. 1189. 
his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign; in the 
course of which he displayed all the abilities of 
a politician, all the sagacity of a legislator, and 
all the magnanimity of a hero. Ile was of a 
middle stature, strong and well proportioned; 
his countenance was lively and engaging; his 
conversation affable and entertaining; his elocu- 
tion easy, persuasive, and ever at command. 
When he could enjoy leisure, he recreated him- 
self either in learned conversation or reading, 
and he cultivated his natural talents by study 
above any prince of his time. During his reign 
all foreign improvements in literature and polite- 
ness, in laws and arts, seem to have been, in a 
good measure, transplanted into England. The 
little learning of the Saxon priests, which Was 
contined to church history, and legendary tales, 
was now exchanged for the subtleties of school 
philosophy. The homely manners of the great 
were softened by the pomps of chivalry. The 
people, however, were as yet far from being 
civilised; and even in their cities, where the social 
arts were best cultivated, there were amazing 
instances of barbarity. It was common, for in- 
Stance, in London, for great numbers, to the 
amount of a hundred, or more, of the sons and 
relations of eminent citizens, to form themselves 
into a confederacy to plunder and rob their more 
wealthy neighbours. By these crimes it was 
become $0 dangerous to walk the streets at night, 

chat 
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that the citizens, after dark, were obliged to 
continue within doors. A band of these ruffians 
had one day attacked the house of a rich citizen, 
with an intention to plunder it. They had al- 
ready broke through a stone-wall with hammers 
and wedges; and were actually entering the 
house sword in hand, when the citizen, in com- 


plete armour, supported by his servant, appeared 


in the passage to oppose them. He cut off the 


right hand of the first robber that entered; and 
made such a noble resistance, that his 0 8 
bours had time to assemble, and come 0 

relief. The man who lost his hand was caught; 
and was tempꝑted, by the promise of a pardon, 
to reveal his confederates, among whom Was one 
John Senex, esteemed among the richest and the 
best · born citizens of London. He was convicted 
by the ordeal trial; though he offered five 
hundred marks for his life, the king refused the 


money, and ordered him to be hanged. 


Henry left only two legitimate sons, Richard 
who succeeded him, and John, who inherited no 


territory, and therefore received the surname of 
Lackland. He left three legitimate daughters, 


Maud, who was married to the duke of Saxony, 
Eleanor married to Alphonso, king of Castile, 
and Joan, to William, king of Sicily. He left 
two natural sons by Rosamond; Richard Long- 
sword, who was afterwards married to the daugh- 
ter and heiress of the earl of Salisbury; and 
Geoffrey, who was aiterwards archbishop of 
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RICE ARD, who succeeded to the throne 
without opposition, seemed resolved to discou- 

rage future disobedience, by dismissing from his 
service all those who had assisted him in his for- | 
mer undutiful conduct. Those who had second- 
ed his rebellion, instead of meeting with that 
trust and honour which they expected, were 
treated with scorn and neglect. He retained in 
his service all the loyal adherents of the late 
king; and more than once observed, that those 
who were faithful to one sovereign would pro- 
bably continue so to another. He instantly, 
VOL, 1. P | upon 
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3 210 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
3 upon his access ion, released his mother from con- 
4 5 finement; and was profuse in heaping favours 
1 upon his brother John, who afterwards made but 
mY a veryandifferent return for his indulgence. = 

if But the King was no way suspieious in his 
> $1 temper; nor did he give much attention to bis 
1 own. security, being more earnestly solicitpus of 
7 8 fame. A romantic desire for strange adventures, 
. and an immoderate zeal for the external rites of 
1 Christianity, were the ruling passions of the times. 

1 By these alone glory was to be acquired; and 
4 by these Richard only hoped for glory. The 
5 Jon who. had been for some time increasing in 
3 the Kingdom, were the first who fell a Sacrifice 
BY to the enthusiastie zeal of the people; and great 
_ numbers of them were slaughtered by the citi. 
bn zens of London, upon the very day of the king's 
1 coronation. Five hundred of that infatuated 
. people had retired into Vork- castle for safety; 
* but finding themselves unable to defend the 
+ A place, they resolved to perish by killing one an- 
IX other, rather than meet the fury of their perse- 
, = , Cutors. Having taken this gloomy resolution, 
2 they first murdered their wives and children; 
8 next threw the dead bodies over the wall against 
„ their enemies, who attempted to scale 1 it; and 
* | then setting fire to the HOUSES, perished in the 
flames. 
5 Ibis horrid massacre, which was in itself so 
5 | impolitic and unjust, instead of tarnishing the 
„ lustre of this monarch's reign, was then consi- 
"6 BY dered as a most splendid commencement of his 
0 government ; and the people were from thence 
—_ - led to form the most favourable sentiments of 
3s his future glory. Nor was it long before he 
EY showed himself perfectly fitted to gratify their 
4 h most 
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most romantic desires. Perhaps impelled more 
by a love of military glory than actuated by su- 
erstition, he resolved upon an expedition to the 
Holy Land, and took every method to raise 
money for so expensive an undertaking. His 
father had left him a treasure of above a hun- 
dred thousand marks; and this sum he endeas : 
voured to augment by all expedients, however 
pernicious to the public, or dangerous to royal 
authority. He set up to sale the revenues and 
manors of the crown, and several offices of the 
greatest trust and power. Liberties, chatters, 
castles, and employments, were given to the best 
bidders. When some of his friends suggested 
the danger attending this venality, he told them 
he would sell the city of London itself, if he 
could procure. a purchaser. In these times we 
find but one man who was honest enough to re- 
tire from employment when places were become 
thus ignominious. This was the great lawyer 
Glanville, who resigned his post of justiciary, 
and took the cross. Richard was not much dis- 
pleased at his resignation, as he was able shortly 
after to sell his employment to Hugh, bishop of 
Durham, who gave a thousand marks for the 
office. Thus the king, elated with the hopes of 
fame, was blind to every other consideration. 
Numerous exactions were practised upon people 
of all ranks and stations; menaces, promises, 
expostulations, were used to frighten the timid, 
or allure the avaricious. A Zealous preacher of 
those times was so far emboldened as to remon- 
strate against the king's conduct; and advised 
him to part with his three daughters, which 
were Pride, Avarice, and Sensuality. To this 
Richard readily replied, & You counsel right, 
: P 2 7 cc my 
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« my friend; and I have already provided Nah 
* bands for them all. I will dispose of my Pride 
© to the Templars; my Avarice to the Monks; 
« and as for my Sensvality, the clergy shall 
* Share that among them.” At length, the king 
having got together a sufficient supply for his 
undertaking, and having even sold his superio- 


rity over the kingdom of Scotland, which had 


been acquired in the last reign, for a moderate 
Sum, he set out for the Holy Land, whither he 
was impelled by repeated messages from the king 


of France, who was ready to embark in the same 


enterprise. 

The first place of rendezvous for the two ar- 
mies of England and France was the plain of 
Vezelay, on the borders of Burgundy, where, 
when Richard and Philip arrived, they found 
their armies amounting to a hundred thousand 
fighting men. These were all ardent 1n the 
cause; the flower of all the military in both do- 
minions, and provided with all the implements 
and accoutrements of war. Here the French 


prince and the English entered into the most 


solemn engagements of mutual support; and 
having determined to conduct their armies to the 
Holy Land by sea, they parted, one for Genoa, 
the other for Marseilles, with a view of meeting 
the fleets that were to attend them at their re- 
spective stations. It was not long after that both 
fleets put to sea; and nearly about the same time 
were obliged, by stress of weather, to take shel- 
ter in Messina, the capital of Sicily, where they 
were detained during the whole winter. Richard 
took up his quarters in the suburbs, and pos- 
Sessed himself of a small fort, which command- 


ed the harbour. Philip quartered his troops in 
n the 
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the town, yd lived yon good terms with the 
Sicilian king. 

Ic is now unknown what gave rise to a quar- 
rel, which happened soon after, between the 
Sicilians and the English; it is doubtful whe- 
ther the intrigues of the F rench king, or the 
violent proceedings of Richard. Certain it is, 
that the Messinese soon took occasion to treat the 
English with great insolence; shut their gates, 
manned their walls, and set Richard at defiance. 
Richard, who had hitherto acted as à friend, 
endeavoured to use the mediation of Philip to 
compromise this quarrel; but while the two mon- 
archs were yet in deliberation, a body of Sici- 
lians issued from the town, and attacked the 
English with great impetuosity. This insult 
was sufficient to excite the fury of Richard, who, 
naturally bold, and conscious of his own superior 
force, assaulted the city with such fury, that it 
was soon taken, and the standard of England 
displayed on the ramparts. Philip, who con- 
sidered the place as his quarters, exclaimed 
against the insult, and ordered some of his troops 
to pull down that mark of his disgrace. To this, 
however, Richard returned for answer, that he 
was willing to take down the standard, since it 
displeased his associate; but that no power on 
earth should compel him to do so. This was 
sufficient to produce a mutual jealousy between 
these two princes, which never after subsided; 
but which was still more inflamed by the oppoi· 
tion of their tempers. 

Many were the mistrusts and the mutual recon- 
cihations between these two monarchs; - which 
were very probably. inflamed by the Sicilian 
king's endeavours. At length, however, having 

3 settled 
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settled all controversies, they set sail for the Holy 
Land, where the French arrived long before the 
English. The little knowledge that was then 
had of the art of sailing, made that passage by 
sea very long and dangerous, which is now con- 
sicddered as so trifling. Richard's fleet was once 
more encountered by a tempest, and two of the 
ships driven upon the coast of the island of 
Cyprus. Isaac, who was then prince of that 
country, either impelled avarice, or willing to 
discourage the rest of Richard's fleet from land- 
ing, pillaged the ships that were stranded, and 
threw the seamen and soldiers into prison. But 
Richard, who soon after arrived, took ample ven- 
geance for that injury. He disembarked his 
troops, defeated the tyrant, entered the capital by 
storm, obliged Isaac to surrender ar discretion, 
and took the island into his on possession. It 
was there that Richard inarried Berengaria, 
daughter to the king of Navarre, who had at- 
dended him in his expedition; and whom he had 
preferred to Adelais, the king of France's sister, 
whose chartris were not so powerful, or whose fi- 


delity was more suspected. 


Upon the arrival of the English army in Pa- 
lestine, fortune was seen to deelare more openly 
in favour of the common cause. The French 
and English princes seemed to forget their secret 
jealousies; and act in concert. In besieging the 
city of Acra, while the one made the attack 
the other guarded the trenches; and this duty 
they performed each day alternately. By this 
conduct, that garrison, after a long and obstinate 
resistance, was obliged to capitulate; and upon 
condition of having their lives spared, they pro- 
Mised to restore all the prisoners that had been 
+47 | e . made 
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RICHARD 1. : cab 
made by the Saracens, and to deliver up the 0 
wood of the true cross. Such were the amazing 
advantages that attended an enterprise that had : 


laid Asia in blood, and had, in a great measure, 
depopulated Europe of its bravest forces. 
Immediately after the conquest of this place, a. D. 1191. 
Philip, either disgusted at the ascendant assu- . 
med by Richard, or perhaps displeased at his su- 
rior popularity, declared his resolution of return- 
ing to France. He pleaded the bad*state: of his 
health in excuse for his desertion; and, to give 
a colour to his friendly professions, he left Ri- . 
chard ten thousand of his troops, under the com- we 
mand of the duke of Burgundy. Richard, be- 5 = 
ing now left sole conductor of the war, went on #Y 


from victory to vietory. The Christian adven-' . = 
turers, under his command, determined to be- | "gh 
Siege the renowned city of Ascalon, in order to BY 
prepare the way for attacking Jerusalem with bY: 

eater advantage. Saladin, the most renowned Wk: 
of all the Saracen monarchs,” was resolved to dis- 5 
pute their march, and placed himself upon the = 
road with an army of three hundred thousand bY, 
men. This was a day equal to Richard's wishes; 48 
this an enemy worthy his highest ambition. The f 1 | 
English were ' victorious. - Richard, when the 44 
wings of his army were defeated,” ted on the  , = 


main body in person, and restored the battle. 
The Saracens fled in the utmost confusion; and 
no less than forty thousand of their number pe- i 
rished on the field of battle. Ascalon soon sur- 43 
rendered after this victory; other cities of less 3 
note followed the example; and Richard was at 
last able to advance within sight of Jerusalem, 
the object of his long and ardent expectations. 
But, just at this glorious juncture, his ambition 
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was to suffer a total overthrow :. upon. reviewing 
his forces, and considering his abilities to prose- 


cute the siege, he found that his army was $ 


wasted with famine, fatigue, and even with vic- 
tory, that they were neither able nor willing to 


second the views of their commander. It ap- 


peared, therefore, absolutely necessary to come 
to an accommodation with Saladin; and a truce 


for chree years was accordingly concluded, in 


which it was agreed, that the sea- port towns of 


Palestine ſhould remain in the hands of the 
Christians, and that all of that religion should 


be permitted to make their pilgrimage to Jeru- 
- Richard, having thus concluded his expedi- 
tion, with more glory than advantage, began to 
think of returning home, and of enjoying in 


tranquillity those honours which he had reaped 


with so much danger. But he was at a loss 
how to proceed. If he ſhould take shipping, 
and return by the way he came, he must ne- 
cessarily put himself into the power of the 


king of France, from whose resentment he had 


every thing to fear. No way was left but by 
going more to the North ; wherefore, taking 


shipping for Italy, he was once more wrecked, 
near Aquileia. From thence directing his travels 


towards Ragusa, and putting on the disguise of 
a pilgrim, he resolved to make his way, in that 
private manner, through Germany. But, unfor- 
tunately, his intentions and person were not 80 
concealed, but that his quality was suspected; 
and the governor of Istria pursued him, in or- 
der to make him a prisoner. Being thus forced 
from the direct road, and now become a fugitive, 
he was obliged to pass by Vienna, where his 

T | EXPENSES 
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expenses and  liberalities betraying, his: dignity, 


though disguised in the habit of à pilgrim, he 


was arrested by Leopold, duke of Austria, who 
commanded him to be imprisoned and loaded 


with shackles, to the disgrace of honour and hu- 


manity. This prince had served under Richard at 
the siege of Acra; and being disgusted at some 
affront offered him by his commander on that oc- 
casion, he took this base method of retaliating 
the injury. His avarice, alsof might have had 
a Share in this procedure, as he expected a large 
share of that ransom which he knew would be 


given by the Engliſh to extricate their king from 
bondage. Henty the Sixth, who was then em- 


py of Germany, was equally an enemy to 
ichard, on account of the alliance. contracted 


between him and Tancred king of Sicily, by 


his marriage with Berengaria, When, there- 
fore, shortly after, he received the news of Ri- 
chard's being in custody, he required the prison- 
er to be delivered up to him, and ordered a 
large sum of money to the duke as a reward 
for this service. 'Ihus the king of England, 
who had long filled the world with his fame, 
was basely thrown into a dungeon, and loaded 
with irons, by those who expected to reap a sor- 
did advantage from his misfortunes, It was a 
long time before his subjects in England knew 
what was become of their warlike monarch. So 
little intercourse was there between different na- 
tions at that time, that this discovery is said by 


some to have been made by a poor French min- 


strel, who playing upon his harp, near the for- 


tress in which Richard was confined, a tune 


which he knew that unhappy monarch was fond 
of, he was answered by the king from * 
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” who with his harp played the same tune; and 


this discovered the place of his confinement. 

In the mean time, while Richard was thus 
fruitlessly victorious, and afterwards miserably 
confined, his affairs in England were in a very 


unprosperous situation. The kingdom, as has 


been before observed, was put under the go- 


vernment of two prelates, one of whom had 


bought his place, and the other had risen to it 
by the meanest atts of adulation. The bishop 
of Durham was ignorant and avaricious; Long- 
champ his colleague was naturally proud, and 
still more elated by the consciousness of posscss- 
ing his master's favour. Tempers so opposite 
soon begat enmity; and Longchamp went even 
so far as to arrest the person of his colleague, 
who was obliged to resign bis power to obtain 
his liberty. It was to no purpose that the king, 
by bis letters, commanded Longchamp to te- 
place his co-achutor;' this haughty prelate re- 
fused to obey, alleging that he knew the King's 
Secret intentions better than to comply. He 
proceeded, therefore, still to govern the king. 
dom alone; and as he knew his situation was pte. | 
carious, he increased the number of his guard, 


without which he never ventured from his pa- 
lace. In the universal disgust which so much 


er and rnagnificence naturally Bern 
against him, there was none in the kingdom 
hardy enough to controul his will, except John, 


the king's brother, who, having been pers nally 
disobliged by this prelate, was willing to catch 
the present favourable occasion of universal dis- 


content, to oppose himself to his power. He 
accordingly ventured to summon, at Reading, 
a general council of the nobility and prelates ; 

and 
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and cited Longcamp td appear before them. 


Longcamp, sensible f his own insolence, and 


their enmity, was unwüling to trust himself in 
their power, but shut himself up in the Tower 
of London. From thence he fled, in the dis- 
guise of a female habit, beyond sea; upon which 
the archbishop of Rouen was made justiciary in 
his room., These dissensions were soon known by 
the king of France, who was by this time re- 
turned from the Holy Land. He made all pos- 
sible use of Longcamp's resentment, to divide 
the English still more effectually ; and even had 
almost prevailed upon John to throw off his al- 
legiance, by an offer of putting him in possession 
of all Richard's continental dominions. 

It was in this precarious situation of affairs 


that the English were first informed of the capti- 


vity of their beloved monarch, and the base treat- 
ment he had received, without even the colour 
of justice to gloss over the injury The queen- 
dowager was particularly enraged at the treat- 


ment of her favourite son. She wrote reiterated 


letters to pope Celestine, to excite his compas- 
sion, or his indignation; but all to very little 
purpose. The people testified their regard for 
him with all the marks of violence and despair. 
The clergy considered him as a sufferer in the 
cause of the church; and all mouths were filled 
with the nobleness of his actions, and the great- 
ness of his fall. But while these testified the 
sincerity of their sorow, thegg were some that 


Secretly rejoiced in his disaster, and did all they 


could to prolong the term of his captivity, Of 
this number was the king of France, his ancient 
enemy, and his own brother John, who, forget- 
ting every tie of kindred, duty, or gratitude, on 


the 
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the first invitation from Philip, suddenly went 
abroad, and held a conference with him, in 
which the perpecual captivity of Richard was 
agreed upon. He stipulated to deliver into 
Philip's hand a great part of Normandy ; and, 
in return, he received the French king's assu- 
rances of being secured on the English throne ; 
and some say that he did homage for the crown 
of England. In consequence of this treaty, Philip 
invaded Normandy, the fortresses of which were 
delivered up to him after a colour of opposition ; 
and all but Rouen were subjected to this autho- 
rity. John, on his side, was equally assiduous to 
secure England; and, upon his arrival in London, 
claimed the throne, as being heir to his brother, 
of whose death he pretended to have received 
certain intelligence. But in this the traitor's ex- 
pectations were disappointed. His claim was 
rejected by all the barons, Who took such mea- 
sures to provide for the security of the kingdom, 
that John was obliged to return to the continent, 
and openly to acknowledge his alliance with the 
king of France. 

In the mean time, the unhappy Richard bs 
fered all the mortifications that malicious tyranny 


could inflict. The emperor, in order. to render 


him more impatient for the recovery of his li-, 


berty, and make him submit to the payment of 


a larger ransom, treated him with the greatest 
Severity, and reduced him to a condition worse 
than that of the meanest malefactor. Richard, 
however, was too ffoble-spirited to be meanly de- 
pressed by those indignities. As he did not know 
what extremities he might be reduced to, or 
what condescensions he might be obliged to make, 
he wrote to the justiciary of England to obey 

ny 


RICHARD I. 


no orders that should come from him, if they 
seemed in the least contrary to his honour, or 
the good of the nation. His precautions were 
well founded; for the emperor, willing to inti- 
midate him, had him even accused at the diet 
of Worms of many crimes and misdemeanors, 
partly to justify his own cruelty, and partly to 
swell the ransom. There he was charged with 
making an alliance with Tancred, the usurper of 
Sicily ; of turning the arms of the crusade against 
a Christian prince; of affronting the duke of Au- 
stria before Acra; of obsructing the progress of 
the Christian arms, by his contests with the King 
of France; of . concluding a truce with Saladin, 
and leaving Jerusalem in the hands of the infi- 
dels. These frivolous charges were heard by 
Richard with becoming indignation. He even 
waved his dignity to answer them; and so fully 
vindicated himself before the princes who com- 
posed the diet, that they exclaimed loudly against 
the conduct of the emperor, while the pope even 
threatened him with excommunication. T his bar- 
barous monarch now saw that he could no lon- 
ger detain his prisoner. He therefore was wil- 
ling to listen to terms of accommodation. A 
ransom was agreed upon, which amounted to 
a hundred and fifry thousand marks, or about 
three hundred thousand pounds of our money. 
Of this, Richard was to pay one hundred thou- 
sand before he received his liberty; and sixty- 
Seven hostages were to be delivered for the re- 
mainder. The agreement being thus made, 
Richard sent Hubert, one of his faithful follow- 
ers in the Holy Land, to England, with the 
terms upon which he was to receiye his liberty, 


and 


\ 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. . 


and with a commission to raise money for that 


purpose. : 


In the feudal times, every military tenant was, 
by law, obliged to give aid for the ransom of 
his lord from captivity. The tax arising from 
this obligation was accordingly raised through- 
out the kingdom, and assessed by itinerant jus- 
tices. But the ardour of the people outwent the 
cool offerings of their duty; great sums were 
raised by voluntary contribution, to purchase the 
freedom of their king. The churches and mo- 
nasteries melted down their plate; the bishops, 
abbots, and nobles, paid a fourth of their an- 
nual income; the inferior clergy contributed a 
tenth of their tithes, and the requisite sum was 
thus at length amassed; with which queen Ele- 
anor, and the justiciary, immediately set out for 
Germany. | | 

While the English were thus piously employed 
in preparing for the ransom of their king, Philip 
was as agsiduously occupied in endeavouring to 
prolong Richard's captivity, As he had the pas- 
Sions of the emperor to work -upon, whom he 
knew to be avaricious to the last degree, he made 
him fresh proposals still more lucrative than those 
which had been agreed upon for Richard's ran- 
som. He offered to marry the emperor's daugh- 
ter, and to gratify him with a sum equal to the 
ransom, if he would only detain his prisoner for 
one year more in captivity. The emperor per- 
ceived that he had concluded a treaty with Rich- 
ard too hastily, and repented of his rashness. He 
was very willing to sacrifice every consideration of 
honour or justice; but then he feared the resent- 
ment of his princes, who, in these feudal times, 
had power to punish his injustice. Thus he con- 

| tihued 


RICHARD I. 


tinued fluctuating between his avarice and his 
fears, between different motives equally sordid, 
until the day fixed for the king's deliverance ar- 
rived. His releasement from captivity was per- 
formed with great ceremony at Mentz, in pre- 
sence of the German nobility; the money was 
paid by queen Eleanor, the hostages were deli - 
vered as a security for the remainder, and Richard 
once more restored to freedom. In the mean 
time, the emperor beheld his releasement with an 
agitation of all the malignant passions. He could 
not bear to see one he had made his enemy in a 
state of felicity; he could not bear to lose the 
superior advantages that were offered for his de- 
tention. All his terrors, from his own subjects, 
gave way to the superior dictates of avarice; he 
once more resolved to send him back to his for- 
mer prison, and gave orders to have him pursued 
and arrested. But luckily the messengers were 
too late. Richard, well acquainted with his per- 
fidy, and secretly apprised of the offers of the 
French king, had ordered some shipping to attend 
him at the mouth of the Scheld; so that, upon 
his arrival at the place of embarking, he went in- 
stantly on board, although the wind was against 
him, and was out of sight of land when his pur- 
suers reached Antwerp. Ei 
Nothing could exceed the joy of the English 3 
upon seeing their monarch return, after all his bi; 
achievernents and sufferings. He.made his entry 
into London in triamph ; and such was the pro- 
fusion of wealth shown by the citizens, that the 
Geriman lords, who attended him, were heard 
to say, that if the emperor had known of their 
affluence he would not so eaſily have parted 
with their king. He, soon after, ordered him- 
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self to be crowned a-new at Winchester. He 
convoked a general council at Nottingham, at 
which he confiscated all his traitorous brother's 
possessions; and then having made 2 pre- 
parations for avenging himself on the king of 
France, he set sail with a strong body of forces 
for Normandy, | | 
A.D.1194, Richard was but one day landed, when his 
faithless brother John came to make submission, 
and to throw himself at his monarch's feet. It 
was not without some degree of resentment that 
Richard received a prince who had all along 
been leagued with his mortal enemy against him. 
However, at the intercession of queen Eleanor, 
he was received into favour. ** I forgive him,” 
said the king; © and I wish I could as easily for- 
ce get his offences as he will forget my pardon.“ 
This condescension was not lost upon a man, 
whose heart, though naturally bad, was not yet 
dead to every sentiment- of humanity. From 
that time he served him faithfully, and did him 
signal services in his battles with the king of 
France, which followed soon after. These wars, 
which produced no remarkable event, nor were 
A. P. 1188. succeeded by any permanent consequences, only 
served to keep the animosity of the two nations 
alive, without fixing their claims or pretensions. 
The moſt. remarkable circumstance, in the te- 
dious journals of those transactions, is the taking 
the bisghop of Beauvais captive, at the head of 
his vassals, and his being put in prison by Ri- 
chard. When the pope demanded his liberty, 
and claimed him as a child of the church, the 
king sent his holiness the bloody coat of mail 
which that prelate had worn in battle; asking 
whether that was the coat of his son? The 
cruelty 
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RICHARD I. 
cruelty of both parties was in this manner inflamed 
by insult and revenge. Both kings frequently put 
out the eyes of their prisoners; and treaties were 
concluded and broke with very little repugnance. 
At length, the pope's legate induced them to 
commence a treaty, which promised to be at- 


tended with a firmer reconciliation ; but the death 
of Richard put an end to the contest. 
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Aymar, viscount of Limoges, a vassal of the A. O. 1199, 


crown, had taken possession of a treasure, which 
was found by one of his peasants in digging a 
field; and to secure the remainder, he sent a 
part of it to the king. Richard, as superior 
lord, sensible that he had a right to the whole, 
inssted on its being sent him; and, upon refusal, 
attacked the castle of Chalus, where he ner. 
stood this treasure had been deposited. On the 
fourth day of the siege, as he was riding round 
the place to observe where the assault might be 
given with the fairest success, he was aimed at 
by one Bertram de Gourdon, an archer, from 
the castle, and pierced in the shoulder with an ar- 
row. The wound was not in itself dangerous; 
but an unskilful surgeon endeavouring to disen- 
gage the arrow from the flesh, so rankled the 
wound that it mortified and brought on fatal 
symptoms. Richard, when he found his end ap- 
proaching, made a will, in which he bequeathed 
the kingdom, with all his treasure, to his br other 
John, except a fourth part, which he distributed 
among his servants. He ordered also that the 
archer who had shot him should be brought into 
his presence, and demanded © what injury he 
*had done him that he should take away his 
* lite?” The prisoner answered with deliberate in- 
trepidity: © You killed with your own hands, my 
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ee father, and my two brothers; and you intended 
to have hanged me. I am now in your power, 
te and my torments may give you revenge; but I 
« will endure them with pleasure, since it is my 
* consolation that I have rid the world of a ty- 
t rant” Richard, struck with this answer, or- 
dered the soldier to be presented with one hundred 
Shillings, and set at liberty; but Marcade, the 
general who commanded under him, like a true 
ruffian, ordered him to be flayed alive, and then 
hanged. Richard died in the tenth year of his 
reign, and the forty-second of his age, leaving only 
one natural son, called Philip, behind him. 
Richard had all the qualities that could gain 
- the admiration and love of a barbarous age, and 
few of those that could ensure the approbation of 
his more refined posterity. He was open, mag- 
nanimous, generous, and brave, to a degree of 
romantic excess. But then he was cruel, proud, 
and resentful, He valued neither the blood 
nor the treasure of his subjects; and he en- 
feebled his states by useless expeditions, and 
wars calculated rather to promote his own re— 
venge than their interests. During this reign, 
the inferior orders of the people seemed to in- 
crease in power, and to show a degree of inde- 
pendent obstinacy. Formerly, they were led on 
to acts of treason by their barons; they were 
now found to aim at vindicating their rights, 
under a leader of their own rank and denomi- 
nation, The populace of London placed” at 
their head one William Fitzosborn, commonly 
called Longbeard, who had been bred to the 
law; but who, fonder of popularity than busi- 
ness, renounced his profession, and espoused 
the cause of the poor with uncommon en- 
thusjasm. 


RICHARD 1. : 


thuslasm. He styled himself the savicuF of the 
poor; and, upon a certain occasion, even went 
over to Normandy, where he represented to the 
king, that the poorer citizens were oppressed 
by an unequal assessment of taxes, and obtain- 
ed a mitigation. His fame for this became 
50 great among the lower orders of his fellow- 
citizens, that above fifty thousand of them en- 
tered into an engagement to defend and to obey 
him. Murders were in consequence daily com- 
mitted in the streets; but whether by Long- 
beard's order, is uncertain. The justiciary (for 


the king was then absent) summoned him be- 


fore the council to answer for his conduct: 
but he came with such a formidable train, that 
none were found hardy enough to accuse him. 
However, he was pursued some time after by 
a detachment of officers of justice; but kill- 
ing one of them, he escaped with his con- 
cubine to the church of St. Mary Le Bow, 
where he defended himself with determined 
resolution. There he was supplied with arms 
and provisions, and expected to be joined by 
the populace; but being deceived in his expec- 
tations, he was at last forced from his retreat 
by the smoke of wet straw kindled for the 
purpose at the door. He was then taken, 
tried, and convicted; and being drawn at an 
horse's tail through che streets of London, he 
was hung in chains, with nine more of his 
accomplices. The lower class of people, when 
he was dead, began to revere a man that they 


had not- spirit to relieve. They stole his gib. 


bet, and paid it a veneration like that offered 
to the wood of the cross. The turf on which 
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it stood was carried away, and kept as a preser- 


vative from sickness and misfortune ; and had 


not the clergy withstood the torrent of popular 
Superstition, his memory might have probably 
received honours similar to those paid at the 
shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury. | 
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JOHN. 


Wen E the claims of princes settled on the 
same principles that govern the lower orders of 
mankind, John had nothing to fear from a dis- 
puted succession. The king of France, who 
was the only monarch that could assist the pre- 
tensions of a rival, had long declared for John's 
title; and, during the life of his brother, had 
given him the most convincing proofs of since- 
rity in his assistance. But it was otherwise now 
that Richard was no more. Philip began to 
show that his former alliances and friendships 
were calculated not to serve John, but to distress 

3 | England; 
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England; not to distribute justice, but to in- 
crease his own power, There was an old claim- 
ant of the crown, whom indeed. Richard, upon 
his taking the cross, declared heir to the throne ; 
but who was afterwards set aside, at the instance 
of the dowager-queen. This was Arthur, the 
son of bis late brother Geoffrey, a youth who, 
though then but twelve years of age, promised 
to be deserving of the kingdom. Philip, who 
only desired an occasion to embarrass John, soon 
resolved to second this young claimant's pre- 
tensions; and several of the continental barons 
immediately declared i in favour of Arthur” $ SUC- 
cession. 


John, =% Was aa put in on of the 


Erlich throne, lost no time to Second his inter- 


est on the continent; and his first care was to re- 
cover the. tevolted provinces from young Arthur, 
his nephew. The War, therefore, between the 
English and French king, was renewed with all 
its former animosity; and all its usual detail of 
petty victories and undecisive engagement. At 
length a treaty put an end to those conquests 
that only served to thin mankind; and it was 


hastened by a circumstance peculiarly favourable. 


John's nephew, Arthur, together with Constan- 
tia, his mother, distrusting the designs of the 
king of France, who only intended to betray 
them, came to throw themselves on his mercy, 
and restored the provinces which still continued 
in their interest. Thus this monarch, after a 
short contest, saw himself undisputed och 
of all the dominions which were annexed to the 
English throne. But he was ill able to preserve 


that power by his prudence, which was thus 


easily obtained by the mutual jealousies of his 
ENEMIES, 


JOHN. | 231 
enemies. His first transgression was his marriage 
with Isabella, daughter of the count of Angou- 
leme, while the queen was yet alive; and what A D. 1202. 
still increased the offence, while Isabella probably : 
belonged to another husband, the count de la 

Marche, who ardently loved her. This pro- 
duced an insurrection against. him; to repress 
which, he was obliged. to have recourse to his 
English subjects for assistance, by whose means 
the confederacy was soon broken; and John 
found, by his present success, that he might in 
future commit violences with impunity. 

As the method of deciding all disputes by duel 
was still in full force, John resolved to avail 
himself of this advantage against all his refrac- 
tory barons. He kept a set of hired bravoes, 
under the title of his champions; and these he 
deputed. to fight his cause whenever any of the 
nobility opposed his encroachments. Such con- 
temptible opponents very justly gave the haughty 
barons disgust; and an universal discontent pre- 
vailed among them, which at last produced an- 
other dangerous confederacy. John attempted 
to break it by oaths, protestations, and perfidies; 
but every attempt of this kind only served to 
connect his enemies, and render his person con- 
temptible. | | 

Something still remained to render John hate- 
ful to his subjects; and this ill-disposed prince 
took the first opportunity of becoming so. 
Young Arthur, who, with his mother, had so 
imprudently resigned themselves to his protec- 
tion, soon perceived their error, and found that 
nothing honourable was to be expected from a 
prince of his abandoned character. Observing 
50MEwhat very suspicious in his manner of con- 
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Was oat up in the castle of Falaise, 


-his future apprehensions. 


first propostd to one of his ser vants, 
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ducting himself to them, they fled from Mans, 
where he detained them, and retired in the night 


to Angers, from whence they went Once more to 
take retuge with their old protector. 


As it was 
Philip's interest to treat them with all possible in- 
dulgence, they were received with great marks 
of distinction; and young Arthur's interests were 
soon after very vigorously supported. One town 
after another submitted to his authority; and all 
his attempts seemed attended with success. But 
his unfortunate ardour soon put an end to his 
hopes and his claims. Being of an enterpris- 


ing disposition, and fond of military glory, he 


had laid siege to a fortress in which the dowager- 
queen was protected, and defended by a weak 
garrison. John, therefore, falling upon his little 
army before they were aware of his approach, 
the young prince was taken prisoner, together 
with the most considerable of the revolted barons. 


The greater part of the prisoners were sent over 


unfortunate! prince himself 
John, thus 
finding a rival at his mercy, from whom he had 
every thing to dread, began to meditate upon 
measures which would most effectually remove 
No other expedient 
suggested itself, but what is foremost in the ima- 
gination of tyrants, namely, the young prince's 
death. How this brave youth was dispatched, 1s 
not well known : certain it 1s, that from the mo- 
ment of his confinement he was never heard of 
more, The most probable account of this hor- 
rid transaction is as follows. The king having 
William 


to England; but the 


de la Braye, to dispatch Arthur, the brave dq- 


mestic replicd, that he was a gentleman, and 
not 
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not an executioner. This officer having posi- 


tively refused to comply, John had recourse to 


another instrument, Wwho went, with proper di- 
rections, to the castle where Arthur was confined, 

to destroy him. But still this prince's fate scem- 
ed suspended; for Hubert de Bourg, chamber- 
lain to the king, and constable of the place, 
willing to save him, undertook the cruel office 
himself, and sent back the assassin to his em- 
ployer. However, he was soon obliged to con- 
fess the imposture; for Arthur's subjects vowing 
the severest revenge, Hubert, to appease them, 

revealed the secret of his pretended death, and 
assured them that their prince was still alive, and 
in his custody, John, now finding that all his 
emissaries had still more compunction than him- 
self, resolved, with his own hands, to execute 
the bloody deed; and for that purpose had Ar- 
thur removed to the castle of Rouen, situated 
upon the river Seine. It was at midnight when 
John came in a boat to the place, and ordered 
the young prince to be brought before him. Long 
confinement, solitude, and the continuance of 
bad fortune, had now broken this generous 
youth's spirit; and perceiving that his death was 
meditated, he threw himself in the most 1mplor- 
ing manner upon his knees before his uncle, and 
begged tor mercy. John was too much hardened 
in the school of tyranny, to feel any pity for his 
wretched suppliant. His youth, his affinity, his 


merits, were all disregarded, or were even ob- 


noxious in a rival. The barbarous tyrant, 
making no reply, stabbed him with his own 
hands; and fastening a stone to the dead body, 
threw it into the Seine. This inhuman action 

ä | thus 
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thus rid John of an hated rival ; but, happily 
for the instruction of future princes, it opened 
the way to his future ruin. Having in this 
manner shown himself the enemy of mankind 
in the prosperity of his reign, the whole world 
Seemed to turn their back upon him in his di- 
Stress. | | | 5 

John was now detested by all mankind; and 


the rest of his reign he only. supported himself 


in power, by making it the interest of some to 


protect him, and letting others feel the effects 
of his resentment, if they offered to defend them- 
selves. The loss of all his French provinces im- 
mediately followed his last transgression. Not 
but that he attempted a defence; and even laid 


siege to Alengon, one of the towns that had re- 


volted from him. But Philip, his active rival, 
persuaded a body of knights, who were assem- 
bled at a tournament, to take his part; and these 
readily joining against the parricide, quickly 
obliged him to raise the siege. John, therefore, 
repulsed, and stript of his dominions, was ob- 
liged to bear the insult with patience; though, 
indeed, such was the ridiculous absurdity of his 
pride, that he assured those about him of his 
being able to take back in a day, what cost the 
French years in acquiring. 

Normandy soon followed the fate of the 
French provinces. Chateau-Gaillard, one of its 


strongest fortresses, being taken after an obstinate 


sicge, the whole duchy lay open to the invader : 
and while John basely sought safety by flying 
into England, Philip, secure of his prey, pushed 
his conquests with vigour. The whole duchy 


submitted to his authority; and. thus, after being 
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for near three centuries: dismembered from the 
French monarchy, was again reunited. 


John being thus stript of all his continental 


dominions,. was. resolyed to wreak his vengeance 
on that part of the monarchy which still acknow- 


ledged subjection. Upon his arrival, therefore, 


in England, he began to lay the blame of his ill 
success upon his barons, who, he pretended, had 


deserted his standard in Normandy, To punis 


them for this imputed offence, he levied large 
sums upon their estates and effects, under colour 
of preparations for a Norman expedition; which, 
however, he deferred till the next year. When 
the season came for making it, he summoned all 
his barons to attend him; and then capriciously 
deferred the execution of his projects to another 
opportunity. The year following he put to sea, 
as if with a firm resolution to do wonders ; but 
returned soon after, without making the smallest 
attempt. Another year elapsed, when he pro- 
mised that he would then redeem his country's 
reputation by a most signal blow. He set sail, 
landed at Rochelle, marched to Angers, laid the 
city in ashes; and hearing that the enemy were 
preparing to oppose him, he reimbarked his 
troops, and returned once more to his indignant 
country, loaden with shame and confusion. 
Hitherto John was rather hateful to his sub- 
jects than contemptible ; they rather dreaded than 
despised him. But he soon showed that he might 
be offended, if not without r-sentment, at least 
with impunity. It was the fate of this vicious 
prince to make those the enemies of himself 
whom he wanted abilities to make the enemies 
of each other. The clergy had for some time 


zeted as a community independent on the crown, 
and 
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and had their elections of each other generally 
confirmed' by the pope, to whom alone they 
owned subjection. However, the election of arch- 
bishops had for some time been a continual sub- 
Ject of dispute between the suffragan bishops and 
the Augustine monks; and both had precedents 
to confirm their pretensions. Things being in 
this situation, Hubert, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, died: and the Augustine monks, in a 
very private manner, made choice of Reginald, 
their sub- prior. The bishops exclaimed at this 
election, as a manifest invasion of their privi- 


leges: and a furious theological contest was like- 


ly to ensue. A politic prince would have seized 
such a conjuncture with joy; and would have 
managed the quarrel in such a manner as to en- 
feeble the exorbitant power of the clergy by 
inflaming their mutual animosity. But John 
was not a politic prince. He immediately sided 
with the suffragan bishops; and John de Gray, 
bishop of Norwich, was unanimously chosen. 
To decide the mutual claims of both parties, it 
was expedient to appeal to the see of Rome: an 
agent was sent by the bishops to maintain their 
cause, while the monks dispatched twelve of their 
order to support their pretensions. Innocent III. 
who then filled the chair, possessed an unbounded 
Share of power, and his talents were equal to the 
veneration in which he was held. He seized with 
avidity that conjuncture which John failed to 
use; and vacating the claims of both parties, as 
uncanonical and illegal, he enjoined the monks to 
choose cardinal Stephen Langton, an Englishman, 
then at the court of Rome, as a fit person to fill 
the vacant dignity. 


This 


] O HN: 


This was an encroachment of power that the 
zee of Rome had long been aiming at, and was 
now resolved to maintain. The being able to 
nominate to the greatest dignity in the kingdom, 
next to that of the king, was an acquisition that 
would effectually give the court of Rome an au- 
thority which it had hitherto vainly pretended 
to assume. So great an insult was to be intro- 
duced to this weak prince with persuasions adapt- 
ed to his capacity; - and the pope accordingly 
sent him a most affectionate letter, with a pre- 
sent of four gold rings set with precious stones. 
He begged Jobn to consider seriously the form 
of the rings, their number, their matter, and 
their colour. Their form being round, shadow- 
ed out eternity, for which it was his duty to 
prepare. Their number, four, denoted the: four 
cardinal virtues, which it was his duty to prac- 
tise. Their matter being gold, the most preci- 
ous of metals, denoted wisdom, the most preci- 
ous of accomplishments, which it was his duty 
to acquire: and as to their colour, the green 
colour of the emerald represented faith; the yel- 
low of the sapphire, hope; the redness of the 
ruby, charity; and the splendor of the topaz, 
good works. John received the rings, thoughr 
all the pope's illustrations very beautiful, but 
was resolved not to admit Stephen Langton as 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

As all John's measures were conducted with 
violence, he sent two knights of his train, who 
were fit instruments for such a prince, to expel 
the monks from their convent, and to take pos- 


session of their revenues. The pope was not dis- 


pleased at this instance of his impetuosity; he 


Was sensible that John would sink in the contest, 


and 
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A and therefore persevered the more vigorously in 
* his pretensions. He began his attempts to carry 
his measures by soothing, imploring, and urg- 
ing; he proceeded to threats, and at last sent 
three English prelates to the king to inform him, 
that if he persevered in his disobedience, he 
would put the kingdom under the sentence of 
an interdict. All the other prelates threw them - 
selves on their knees before the king; entreated 
him in the most earnest manner not to bring 
upon them the resentment of the holy tribunal; 
exhorted him to receive the new elected primate, 
| and to restore the monks to their convent, from 
whence they had been expelled. But these en- 
treaties served only to inflame his resentment. 
He broke out into the most violent invectives ; 
and swore by God's teeth, his usual oath, that 
if the kingdom was put under an interdict, he 
would banish the whole body of the clergy, and 
confiscate all their possessions. This idle threat 
only served to hasten the resentment ofthe pontiff. 
Perceiving the king's weakness, and how little 
he was loved by his subjects, he issued at last 
the sentence of the interdict, which was so much 
dreaded by the whole nation. This instrument 
of terror in the hands of the see of Rome was 
calculated to strike the senses in the highest de- 
gree, and to operate upon the superstitious minds 
of the people. By it a stop was immediately 
put to divine service, and to the administration 
of all the sacraments but baptism. The church- 
doors were shut, the statues of the saints were 
laid on the ground. The dead were refused 
Christian burial, and were thrown in the ditches 
and on the highways, without the usual rites of 
any funeral solemnity. Marriage was celebrated 
| in 
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JOHN. 


in the church-yards, and the People prohibited 
the use of meat, as in times of public penance. 
They were debarred from all pleasure; they 
were prohibited from shaving their beards, from 
saluting each other, and giving any attention to 


their apparel. Every circumstance seemed cal- 


culated to inspire religious terror, and testified 
the apprehensions of divine vengeance and indig- 
nation. Against such calamity, increased by the 
deplorable lamentations of the clergy, it was in 
yain that John exerted all his authority, threaten- 
ed and punished, and opposed the terrors of his 
temporal power to their ecclesiastical censures. 
It was in vain that he banished some, and con- 
fined others; it was in vain that he treated the 
adherents of Langton with rigour, and ordered 
all the concubines of the clergy to be imprison- 
ed. The church conquered by perseverance; 
and John saw himself every day growing more 
obnoxious and more contemptible. The barons, 
many of whose families he had dishonoured by 
his licentious amours, were almost to a man his 
declared enemies. The clergy represented him 
in the most odious light to the people: and no- 


thing remained to him but the feeble relics of 


that power which had been so strongly fixed by 
his grandfather, that all his vices were hitherto 
unable totally to overthrow. 

In the mean time, the pope, seeing all the con- 
$equences he expected attending the interdict, 
and that the king was thus rendered perfectly 
disagreeable to his subjects, resolved to second 
his blow; and while the people were yet im- 


pressed with terror, determined to take advan- 


tage of their consternation. The church of Rome 
had artificially contrived a gradation of sentences; 


by 
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| lng 
by which, while she inflicted one punishment, 
She taught the sufferers to expect more formida-- 
ble consequences from those which were to ensue. 
On the back of the interdict, therefore, came 
the sentence of excommunication, by which John 
A. D. 1209. was at once rendered impious, and unfit for hu- 
man society. No sooner was this terrible sen- 
tence denounced against him, than his subjects 
began to think of opposing his authority. The 
clergy were the first to set an example of dis- 
obedience. Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, 
who was entrusted with a considerable office in the 
court of exchequer, resigned his employment; 
which so exasperated the king that he had him 
confined, and, ordering his head to be covered 
with a great leaden cope, thus kept him in tor- 
ment till he died. Most of the other bishops, 
dreading his fate, left the kingdom. Many of the 
nobility also, terrified at the king's tyranny, went 
into voluntary exile: and those who remained, 
employed their time in cementing a confederacy 
against him. The next gradation of papal indig- 
nation was to absolve John's subjects from their 
oaths of fidelity and allegiance, and to declare 
every one excommunicated who had any com- 
merce with him in public or private; at his 
table, in his council, or even in private conver- 
sation. John, however, still continued refrac- 
tory; and only one step more remained for the 
pope to take, and this was to give away the king- 
dom to another. 

No situation could be more deplorable than 
that of John upon this occasion. Furious at his 
iadignities, jealous of his subjects, and appre- 
hending an enemy in every face, —it is said that, 


fearing, a conspiracy against his life, he shut 
himself 
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himself up a whole night in the castle of Not- 


tingham, and suffered none tò approach his per- 
son. Being informed that the king of Wales 
had taken part against him, he ordered all the 
Welch hostages to be instantly put to death. 


Being apprehensive of the fidelity of his barons, 
he required their sons and daughters as hostages 


for their obedience. When his officers repaired 


on this odious duty to the castle of William 


Brause, a nobleman of great note, that baron's 


wite e told them, that she would never 
trust her children in the hands of a man who had 


SO barbarously murdered his own nephew. John 
was so provoked at this merited reproach, that 


he sent a body of forces to seize the person of 
Brause, who fled into Ireland with his wife and 
family. But John's indignation pursued them 
there; and, discovering the unhappy family in 
their retreat, he seized he wife and son, whom 
he starved to death in prison, while the unfor- 
tunate father TY escaped by flying into 
France. 

Mean-while the pope, who had revolved on 


. giving the Kingdom to another, was employed 


in fixing upon a person who was willing to ac- 
cept the donation, and had power to vindicate 
his claim. Philip, the king of F _ seemed 
the fittest for such an undertaking; h e was poli- 
tic and powerful; he had already despoiled John 


of his continental dominions, and was the most 


likely person to deprive him of the remainder. 


Io him, therefore; the pope made a tender of 


the kingdom of England; and Philip very ar- 
dently embraced the offer. To strengthen the 
hands of Philip still more, the pope publiſhed a 
crusade against the deposed monarch all over 
0. R | Europe, 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Europe, exhorting the nobility, the knights, 


and men of every condition, to take up arms 


against that persecutor of the church, and to en- 


A. D. 1214. 


list under the French banner. Philip was not less 
active on his part; he levied a great army; and, 
summoning all the vassals of the crown to attend 
him at Rouen, he collected a fleet of seventeen 
hundred vessels in the sea- ports of Normandy 
and Picardy, already devouring in imagination 
the kingdom he was appointed to possess. 

John, who, unsettled and apprehensive, scarce- 
ly knew where to turn, was still able to make 


an expiring effort to receive the enemy. All 


hated as he was, the natural enmity between the 


French and the English, the name of king, 
which he still retained, and some remaining 
power, put him at the head of sixty thousand 
men, a sufficient number indeed, but not to be 
relied on, and with these he advanced to Dover. 
Europe now regarded the important preparations 


on both sides with impatience; and the decisive 


blow was soon expected, in which the church 
was to triumph or to be overthrown. But neither 
Philip nor John had ability equal to the pontiff by 
whom they were actuated; he appeared on this 
occasion too refined a politician for either. He 
only intended to make use of Philip's power to 
intimidate his refractory son, not to destroy him. 
He expected more advantages from his agree- 
ment with a prince so abject both in character 
and fortune, than from his alliance with a great 
and victorious monarch, who, having nothing 
else left to conquer, might convert his power 
against his benefactor. He, therefore, secretly 
commissioned Pandolf, his legate, to admit of 
John's submission, in case it should be offered ; 
| 8 "an 


_ and he dictited a terms which would be proper 
for him to impose. In consequence of this, 55 
legate passed through France, where he beheld 
Philip's great armament ready to set sail, and 
highly commended that monarch's zeal and ex- 
pedition. From thence he went in person, or, 
as some say, sent over an envoy to Dover, under 
n of negociating with the barons, and 

ad a conference with John upon his arrival. 
He there represented to this forlori: prince the 
numbers of the enemy, che hatred of his own sub- 
jects, and the secret confederacy there was in Eng- 
land against him. Ile intimated, that there was 
but one way to secure himself from impending 
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danger; which was, to put himself under the 


pope's protection, who was à merciful father, 
and still willing to receive a repentant sinner to 
his bosom. John was too much intimidated, 
by the manifest danger of his situation, not to 
embrace every means offered for his safety. He 
assented to the truth of the legate's remonstrances, 
and took an oath to perform whatever stipula- 
tions the pope should impose. Having thus 
sworn to the performance of an unknown com- 
mand, the artful Italian so well managed the ba- 
rons, and so effectually intimidated the king, 
that he persuaded him to take the most extraor- 
dinary oath in all the records of history, before 
all the people, kneeling upon his knees, and 
with his hands held 2 between those of the 
jegate. 

<« 1, John, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
5 land, and lord of Ireland, in order to ex piate 
* my sins, from my own free will, and the ad- 
vice of my barons, give to the church of 


Rome, to pope Innocent, and his successors, 
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dom of England; and all other pre- 
e r0gatives. of, my crown. I . hereaſter hold 
et them as the popc's vassal, Iwill be faithful 
to God, to the church of Rome, to the, pope 
my master, and. his successors legitimately 
« elected. I promise to pay him a tribute of a 
6 thousand marks yearly; to wit, seven hun- 
ce dred for 3 kingdom of England, and three 
« hundred for che Kingdom of, Ireland. Hav- 
ing thus done homage to the legate, and agreed 
to re- instate Langton in the primacy, he re- 
ceived. the crown, Which he had been supposed 
io have. forfeited, while the jegate trampled 
under his feet the tribute which J ohn had con- 
tented e pRN. l 00 6 nw 
Thus, after, all his armamente . expects 
tions, Philip saw himself disappointed of his 
prey, and perceived that the pope; had over- 
reached him in this transaction. Nevertheless, 
as he had undertaken the expedition at the ,pope's 
request, he was resolved to prosecute the war in 
opposition to him and all his censures. He faid 
before his vassals the ill treatment he had receiy- 
ed from the court of Rome; and they all vowed 
to second his enterprise, except the car] of Flan- 
ders, who declared against the impiety. of the 
undertaking. In the mean time, while the 
French king was resolving to bring this refrac- 
tory nobleman to his duty, the English admiral 
attacked the French fleet in their harbours, 
where he took three hundred ships, and destroy- 
ed an hundred more. Philip finding it impos- 
sible to prevent the rest from falling into the 
hands of the enemy, set fire to them himself, 
and was thus obliged to give up all Keen upon 
Fand 1 hog j 
"John 
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John was now once more, by the most - 09" D. 1218. 


submissions, reinstated in power; but his late 
humiliations did not in the least serve to relax 
bis oruelty or insolence; One Peter of Pomffet, 
an hermit, had foretold, chat the king this very 
year should lose his crown; and for that rash 
propheey he had been ;throwm:54nto. Corfe 
castle: John now determined to punisſi him as 
an impostor, and had him arraigned for that 
purposs. The poor hermit, who was probably 


some wiretched enthusiast, asserted the truth of 


his prediction, alleging that the king had given 
up bis crown to the pope, from ham he again 
received x. This argument would have prevail 
ed with any person ſess cruel than John. The 
defence was gupposed to augment the crime. 


Peter was dragged. at horses* tails do the ow of 


wwe gh and there bye: on 2 eibber, with 
his san. FYSJeERQOTT.R i Aol Bl es vr 
In this Manner, Ther repeated; acts of cruelty; 
by expeditions without effect, and hüimiliations 
without reserve, John was long become the de- 
testation of all mankind. | Equally odious and 
contemptible; both in ꝓublie and private life, he 
affronted the bargns by his insolence, and dis- 
honoured their families by his debaucheries, he 
enraged them by ghis tyranny, : and impaverished 
them by his exactions. But now, having given 
up the independence of his kingdum to a foreign 
power, his subjects thought they, had a right to 
claim a part of, that; power. which he had been 
granting: 50 liberally, to stranger s. 

The barons had been long formiogs as 
Heracy: againgt, him; but theit union was broken, 
or their aims disappointed by various and un- 
foresen accidents. Nothing at present Seemed 
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0 wuch to forward their combiriatioris us the 

concutrence of Langton the primate, who, though: 
forced upon the kingdom by the see of Rome, 
amply compensated to his eountrymen ve his 
attachment to their real interests. 

This prelate, either a sincere friend of the peo. 
ple, or a secret enemy to the king, or supposing 
that, in their mutual conflict; the cleigy would 
become svbperior, or; perhaps, instigated by all 
these motives, had formed a plan for reforming 
the government, which still continued in a very 
fluctvating situation. At à synod of his prelates 
and clergy, convened. in St. Paul 5, on pretence 
of examining into the losses sustained by the ex- 
iled bishops, he conferred - privately with a num- 
ber of barons, and expatiated upon the vices 
and the injustice of their Sovereigh. He showed 
them a copy of Henry the First's charter, which 
was luckily found in a monastery; for so little had 
those charters,” extorted from kings at their co- 
ronation, been hitherto observed, that they soon 
came into disuse, and were shortly after buried 
in total oblivion. .. There was but one copy of 
this important charter now left in the kingdom; 
and that, as was observed, was found in the rub- 
bish of an obscure monastery. However, it con- 
tained so many articles tending to restore and fix 
the boundaries of justice, that Langton exhorted 
the confederating barons to insist on the rene wal 
and observance of it. The barons swore they 
would lose their lives sooner than forgee those 
claims that were founded on nature, on reason, 
and precedent. I he confederacy every day be- 
gan to Spread wider, and to bk in nen al 
che barons of regs. ques 11 


Auer 
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A new and a more numerous meeting was 
summoned by Langton, at St. Edmundsbury, 
under colour of devotion. He again produced 
to the assembly the charter of Henry, and re- 
newed his exhortations to continue stedfast and 
zealous in their former laudable conspiracy. 
The barons, inflamed by his eloquence,” and still 
more by their injuries, as also encouraged b 
their numbers, lend swore before the high 
altar to adhere to each other, to insist on their | A 
demands, and to perzevere in their attempts, un- *Y 
til they obtained redress. They agreed, that = 
after Christmas they would prefer their common 


petition in a body; and in the mean time sepa- | 3 
rated, with resolutions of putting themselyes in 'f 


a posture of defence, to enlist men, and forti 
their castles. Pursuant to their promise and oh- 
ligations, they | repaired, in the beginning of 
January, to London, accoutred in military gatb 
and equipage, and presented their demands ta 
the king; alleging that he had promised to 
grant them, at the time he was absolved from 
is excommunication, when. he consented to a 
confirmation of the laws of Edward the Confes- 
sor. On the other hand, John, far from com- 
plying with their request, resented their pre- 
sumption, and even insisted upon a promise un- 
der their hands and seals, that they would never 
demand, or attempt to extort, DA privileges for 
the future. This, however, they. boldly refused, 
and considered as an unprecedented act of pow- 
er; so that, perceiving their unanimity, in order 
for a while to break their combination, he de- 
sired farther time to consider of an answer to their 
demands. He promised, that at the festival of 
Easter he would give a positive reply to their 
e R 4 petition; 
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petition; and offered them the archbishop of 
Canterbury, the bishop of Ely, and the earl 
mareschal, as Sureties pu fulfilung. his. Engage: 
ments. The. | barons accepted the terms 
Peaceably returned to their habitations, ey 
saw, their own strength, and were certain at Any 
time to enforce their demands. ko 
Freedom. could neyer haye found a more fa- | 
vourable conjuncture, for its exertions, than un- 
| der the government of a weak and vicious mon- 
arch, such as John was, whose resistance only 
served to give splendor to every opposition. 
Although he had granted the barons assurances 
of his good intentions, yet nothing was farther 
from his heart than complying . with their de- 
mands. Jn order to break their league, he had 
recourse to the power. of the clergy, of whose 
influence he had experience from his own recent 
Rs” He courted their favour, by. grant- 
ing them a charter, establishing all those rights 
of which, they were already in possession, and 
which 5 now pretended, liberally to bestow, 
when he ad. pot che. ability, to refuse. He took 
the cross, to ingratiate himself still farther ; ; and, 
that he might ENJOY those privileges annexed t to 
the Profession, he appealed to the pope against 
the uSurpation 15 55 barons, and era ved his holy 
Protection. Nor were the barons remiss in their 
appeals to the Jo They alleged that their 
just privileges were abridged, and [entichted” the 
 Interposition, of his authority with the King. The 
pope did not hesitate in taking his part. A 
king who had already given up all to his pro- 
tection,” who had regularly paid the stipulated 
tributes, and who took every occasion to advance 


the interests of the church, was much more me- 
ritorious 


. oN. 


ritorious in his eyes than a i of. ba- 


rons, whom, at best, he could manage with 


difficulty, and whose first endeayours would per- 
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haps. be to shake off his authority. He there: 


fore wrote letters to England, reproaching Lang- 


ton, and the bishops, for fayouring these dissen- 
sions, and commanding them to promote peace 
between the parties. He exhorted the barons 
to conclliate the king, not with menaces, but 
humble entreaties ; and promised, upon their obe- 
dience, to interpose his own authority in fayour 
of such of their petitions. as he should find to 
be just. At the same time he annulled their 
associations, and forbad them to engage in any 
confederac) for the future. 

Neither the, bishops nor barons paid the least 
regard to the pope's remonstrance; and as for 
fh pretences of taking the eros, they turn- 
ed them into ridicule. They had for some time 
been $pectators of the interested views of the see 
of Rome. They found that the . pope consult- 
ed only his own. interests, instead of promo- 
ting those of the church or the state. They 
continued, indeed, to reverence his authority as 
much as ever, when exerted on points of duty ; 
but they now, began to separate between his fe- 
ligious and his political aims, adhering to the 
one, and rejecting the other. The bishops and 
barons therefore, on this occasion, employed 
all their arts and emissaries. to kindle a spirit of 
revolt in the nation 5 and there was now SCarce a 
nobleman in the Kingdom, who did not either 

ersonally engage in the design, or secretly fa- 
vour the undertaking. After waiting till Easter, 
when the king promised to return them an answer, 
upon the approach of that festival they met, by 


a glee- 
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aprecthent, ar Stimford. There they astembled 
a force of above two thousand knights, and a 


body of foot, to a prodigious number. From 


thence, elated with, their power, they marched 
to Brackley, about fifteen miles from Oxford, 


the place where the court then 'resided. John, 


* 


hearing of their reproach, sent the archbishop of 


Canterbury, the earl of Pembroke, and others 
of his council, to know. the particulars of their 
request, and what those liberties were which 
they so earnestly importuned him to grant. The 


barons delivered a schedule, containing the chief 


articles of their demands, and of which the char- 
ters of Henry and Edward formed the ground- 
work. No sooner were they shown to the king, 
than he burst into a furious passion, and asked 
why the barons did not also demand his king- 
dom, swearing that he would never comply wich 
such exorbitant demands. But the confederacy 
was now too strong to fear much from the con- 
sequences of his resentment. They chose Robert 
Fitz walter for their general, whom they dignified 
with the titles of « Mareschal of the army of 
God, and of the Holy Church,“ and proceed- 


ed without further ceremony to, make war upon 


the king. They besieged Northampton, they 


5 Bedford, they were joyfully received into 


London. They wrote circular letters to all the 
nobility and gentlemen who had not yet declared 
in their favour, and menaced their estates with 


de vastation, in case of refusal or delay. 


In the mean time, the timid king was left at 
a place called Odiham, in Hants, with a mean 
retinue of only seven knights, where he vainly 
endeavoured to avert the storm, by the media- 
tion of his bishops and ministers. He appealed 
| d 
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to Langton n against these fierce remonstrants, 
little suspecting that the primate himself was 


jeagued against him. He desired him to fulmi- 
nate the thunders of the churc upon those Who 


had taken arms against their prince; and aggras» 
vated the impiety of their opposition, as he was 
engaged in the pious and noble duties of the 
crusade. Langton permitted the tyrant to waste 
his passion in empty complaints, and declared 
he would not pass any censure where he found 
no delinquent. He promised, indeed, that much 
might be done, in case some foreign auxiliaries, 
whom John had lately brought over, were dis- 
missed; and the weak prince, supposing his ad- 
vice sincere, disbanded a great number of Ger- 
mans and Flemings, whom he had retained 
in his service. When the king had thus left 
himself without protection, he then thought it 
was the duty of Langton to perform his promise, 
and to give him the aid of the church, since he 
had discarded all temporal assistants. But what 
was his surprise, when the archbishop refused to 
excommunicate a single baron, and peremptorily 
opposed his commands! John, stung with re- 
sentment and regret, knew not where to turn 
for advice or comfort; as he had hitherto sport- 
ed with the happiness of mankind, he found 
none that did not secrefly rejoice in his suffer- 
ings. He now began to think that any terms 
were to be complied with; and that it was bet- 
ter to reign a limited prince, than sacrifice his 
crown, and perhaps his life, to ambition. But 
first he offered to refer all differences to the pope 
alone, or to eight barons, four to be chosen by 
himself, and four by the confederates. This the 
barons scornfully rejected. He then assured 
| them 
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them that he would submit at e rand 


that it was his supreme-pleasure to grant all their 


demands: a conference was accordingly appoint- 


| ed, and all things ns rind for this x est nn 


_ TIER. : 4 tt 
The ground where the Knee) 8 commiss ionen 
met the barons was between Staines and Windsor, 


at a place called Runimede, still held in reve- 


rence by posterity, as the spot where the standard 


of freedom was first ereeted in England. There the 
barons appeared, with a vast number of knights 
and warriors, on the fifteenth day of June, while 
those on the king's-part came a day or two after. 
Both sides encamped apart, like open enemies; 
The debates between power and precedent are 
generally but of short continuance. The barons, 
determined on carrying their aims, would admit 
of few abatements; and the king's agents be: 
ing for the most part in their interests, few de- 
bates ensued. After some days, the king, with 
a facility that was somewhat suspicious, signed 
and scaled the charter required of him; a char. 
ter which continues in force to this day, and 


is the famous bulwark of English liberty, which 
now goes by the name of MaGYA CNHARTA. 


This famous deed either granted or secured very 
important privileges to those orders of the king - 
dom that were already possessed of freedom, 
namely, to the clergy, the barons, and the gen- 
tlemen; as for the inferior and the greatest part 
of the people, they were as yet held as slaves, 
and it was long before they could come 0 a ao 


ticipation of legal protection. 


The clergy, by this charter, had theie: Cds 
grants confirmed; All check- upon appeals to 


Rome was removed, by allowance to every man 
0 
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to depart the kingdom at pleasure; and the fines: 

upon the clergy, for any offence, were ordained _ 

to be proportionable to their temporal, not their = 25 

ecclesiastical possessions. With respect to the ba- | 

tons, they were secured in the custody of the va- 

cant abbeys and convents which were under theie 

patronage. The reliefs or duties to be paid for 

earldoms, baronies, and knights! fees, were fixed, 

which before were arbitrary. This charter de- 

creed that barons should recover the lands of 
their vassals, forfeited for felony, after being a 
year and a day in possession of the crown; that 
they should enjoy the wardships of their military 

- tenants, who held other lands of the crown by a 
different tenure; that a person knighted by the 
king, though a minor, should enjoy the privi- 
leges of a full-grown man, provided he was 
a ward of the crown. It enacted, that heirs 
should be married without disparagement; and 
before the marriage was contracted, the nearest 
relations were to be informed of it. No scutage, 
or tax, was to be imposed upon the people by 
the great council of the nation, except in three 
particular cases, the king's eaptivity, the knight- 
ing his eldest son, and the marrying his eldest 
daughter. When the great council was to be 
assembled, the prelates, earls, and great barons, 
were to be called to it by a particular writ, the 
lesser barons by a summons of the sheriff. It 
went on to ordain, that the king shall not seize 
any baron's land for a debt to the crown, if the 
baron possesses personal property sufficient to dis- 
charge the debt. No vassal shall be allowed to 
Sell so much of his land, as to incapacitate him 
from performing the necessary service to his lord. 

With respect to the people, the following. Mare 
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the. prineip al chauses Galrulatedl for their: benefit 
It was ordained, that all the privileges and im- 
munities, granted by the king to his barons, 
should be also granted by the barons to their vassals. 
One weight and one measure shall be observed 
throughout the whole kingdom; imerehants shall 
be allowed to transact all business, re be- 
5 exposed to any arbitrary tolls imposi - 
1 . they, and all freemen, shall be allowed 
to go out of the kingdom, and return to it at 
Pleasure; London, and all cities and boroughs, 
shall pint rve their ancient liberties, : immunities, 
ee customs; aids or taxes shall not be re- 
— of them, except by the consent of the 
great council; no towns, or individuals, shall 
de obliged to make or support bridges, but by 
ancient customs; the goods of every freeman 
Shall be disposed of according to his will; if he 
die intestate, his heirs shall succeed to them; no 
officer of the crown shall take any horses, carts, 
or wood, without the consent of the owner; the 
king's courts of justice shall be stationary, and 
shall no longer follow his person; they shall be 
open to every one, and justice shall no longer be 
bought, refused, or delayed by them; the sheriffs 
shall be incapacitated to hold pleas of the crown, 
and shall not put any person upon his trial from 
rumour or suspicion alone, but upon the evi- 
dence of lawful witnesses: no freeman shall be 
taken or imprisoned, or dispossessed of his free 
tenement and liberties, or outlawed, or banished, 
or anywise hurt or injured, unless by the legal 
judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 
land: and all who suffered otherwise in this, and 
the two former reigns, shall be restored to their 


rights and possessions; every freeman wet * 
e 


| JOHN. | 
fined in proportion to his fault, and no fine shall 


ze levied on him to his utter ruin, Such were 
the stipulations in favour of that part of the peo- 
ple, who, being either merchants, or the de- 
scendents of the nobles, or of the clergy, were 
thus independent of an immediate lord. But 
that part of the people who killed the ground, 
who constituted, in all probability, the majority 
of the nation, had but one single clause in their 
favour, which stipulated, that no, villain or rustic 
should by any fine be bereaved of his carts, 

ploughs, and instruments of husbandry. As for 
the rest, they were considered as a part of the 
property belonging to an estate, and passed away 

with the horses, cows, and other moveables, at 
the will of the Wer, RI 
This great charter being agreed to by all, ra - 
tified, and mutually signed by both parties, the 
barons, in order to secure the observance of it, 
and knowing the perfidious disposition of the 
king, prevailed upon him to appoint twenty-five 
of their order as conservators of the public li- 
berty. These were to admonish the king, if he 
should act contrary to his written obligations; 
and in case of resistance, they might levy war 
against hirn, and attack his castles. John, with 
his usual perfidy, seemed to submit passively to 
all these regulations, however injurious to ma- 
jesty; and even sent writs to the sheriffs, or- 
dering them t) constrain every one to swear 
obedience to the twenty- five barons. He pre- 
tended that his government was henceforth to 
undergo a total reformation, more indulgent 
to the liberty and independence of the people. 
His subjects therefore flattered themselves with 
brighter prospects; and it was thought the 
1 king's 
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king's misfortunes had humanised his dispo- 
SANTOS i. 6 013 id RAPE 469 FUER FI en 
But John's seeming tranquillity was but dissi- 
mulation. The more care his barons had taken 
to bind him to their will, the more impatient he 
grew under their restrictions. He burned with 
desire to shake off the conditions they had im- 
posed upon him. The submissions he had paid 
to the pope, and the insults he had sustained 
from the king of France, slightly affected him, 
as they were his equals; but the sense of his 
subjection to his own vassals sunk deep in his 
mind; and he was determined, at all events, to 
recover his former power of doing mischief. 
He grew sullen, silent, and reserved. He shun- 
ned the society of his former companions, and 
even retired into the Isle of Wight, as if to 
hide his disgrace in solitude. Bit he was still, 
however, employed in machinations to obtain 
revenge. He had sent to the continent to enlist 
à large body of mercenary troops; he had made 
complaints to the pope of the insurrections of 
his subjects against him; and the pontiff very 
warmly espoused his cause. A bull was sent 
over, annulling the whole charter; and at the 
same time the foreign forces arrived, whom John 
intended to employ in giving his intentions effi- 
cacy. , ee ef yalleolobty Fo 

He now no longer took shelter under the arts 
of dissimulation, but acted the bold tyrant, a 
character that became him much better. The 
barons, after obtaining the charter, seemed to 
have been Julled into a fatal security; and took 
no measures for assembling their forces, in case 
of the introduction of a foreign army. The 
king, therefore, was for some time undisputed 
133 master 


1 


JOHN. 


master of the field, at the head of an army of 
Germans, Brabantines, and Flemings, all eager 
for battle, and inspired with the hopes of divid- 
ing the kingdom among them. The castle of 
Rochester was first invested, and, after an ob- 
stinate resistance, was obliged to surrender at 
discretion. John, irritated at the length of 
the siege, was going to hang the governor and 
all the garrison, contrary to the laws of war; 


but, at the intercession of one of his generals, 
he. only put the inferior prisoners to death. 
After the reduction of this important fortress, 


the royal interests began to prevail; and two 
armies were formed, with one of which the king 
marched northward, subduing all fortresses and 
towns that lay in his way. The other army, 


commanded by the earl of Salisbury, was equal- 


ly vigorous and successful; several submitted 
at his approach, and London itself was in the 
utmost danger. The foreign mercenaries com- 
mitted the most horrible cruelties in their 
march, and ravaged the country in a most 
dreadful manner. Urged on at once by their 
natural rapacity, and the cruelty of the king, 
nothing was seen but the flames of villages and 
castles; consternation and misery were pictured 
in the looks of the people; and tortures were 
every where exercised by the soldiers, to make 
the inhabitants reveal their riches. Wherever 
the king marched, the provinces were laid 
waste on each side his passage; as he considered 
every estate which was not his immediate pro- 
perty, as entirely hostile, and a proper object of 
military execution. | | 
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The barons, reduced to this deplorable si- 4.D.1215. 


tuation, their estates destroyed, their liberties 
| YOL, I, 8 An- 
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annihilated, and their persons exposed to the 
revenge of a malicious tyrant, lost all power of 
self. defence. They were able to raise no army 
in England that could stand before their ra- 
vager, and yet they had no hopes from submis- 
sion. In this desperate exigence, they applied 
to the old enemy of their country, Philip, 
king of France, and offered to acknowledge 
Lewis, the eldest son of that monarch, as their 


Jovereign, on condition of his affording them 


protection against their domestic destroyer. No 


proffer could have been more agreeable to this 


ambitious monarch, who long wanted to annex 
England to the rest of his dominions. He there- 
fore instantly embraced the proposal of the 
barons, of whom, however, he demanded five 


and twenty hostages for the performance of 
their promise. These being sent over, he be- 


gan to make the most diligent preparations 
or this expedition, regardless of the menaces 
of the pope, who threatened Philip with ex- 
communication, and actually excommunicated 
Lewis the son some time after. The first de- 


tachment consisted of a body of seven thou- 


sand men, which he reinforced soon after by 
a powerful army, commanded by Lewis him- 
self, who landed at Sandwich without opposi- 
John, who but just now saw himself in the 


career of victory, upon the landing of the 


French army, was stopped all of a sudden, and 


found himself disappointed in his revenge and 


ambition. The first effect of their appearance 
was, that most of the foreign troops deserted, 


refusing to serve against the heir of their mon- 


archy. Many considerable noblemen also de- 
: serted 


10H. 


zerted his party; and his castles daily fell into 
the hands of his enemies. Thus England saw 
nothing but a prospect of being every way un- 
done. If John succeeded, a tyrannical and 
implacable monarch was to be their tormen- 


tor; if Lewis should prevail, the country was 


ever aſter to submit to a more powerful mon- 
archy, and was to become a province to France. 
What neither human prudence could foresee, nor 
policy suggest, was brought about by a happy 
and unexpected concurrence of events. Neither 
John nor Lewis succeeded in their designs upon 
the people's happiness and freedom. 


Lewis, having vainly endeavoured to pacify | 


the pope's legate, resolved to set the pope at de- 
fiance, and marched his army against the castle 
of Rochester, which he quickly reduced. Thence 
he advanced to London, where the barons and 
burghers did him homage, and took the oath of 
fealty, after he had sworn to confirm the liber- 
ties and privileges of the people, Though never 
crowned king of England, yet he exercised sove- 
_ authority, granting charters, and appoint- 
ing officers of state. But how flattering soever 
the prospect before him appeared, yet there was 
a secret jealousy that was destroying his ambition, 
and undermining all his pretensions. Through 
a great degree of imprudence, he, on every o- 
casion, showed a visible preference to his natural 
French subjects, to the detriment of those he 
came to govern. The suspicions of the English 
against him were still farther increased by the 
death- bed confession of the count de Melun, one 
of his courtiers, who declared to those about 
him, that it was the intention of Lewis to ex- 
terminate the English barons as traitors, and to 
e bestow- 
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bestow their dignities and estates on his own 
French subjects, upon whose fidelity he could 
safely rely. Whatever truth there might be in 
this confession, it greatly operated upon the 
minds of the people; so that the earl of Salis- 


bury, and other noblemen, who had forsaken 


John's party, once more deserted to him, and 
gave no small lustre to his cause. 

In the mean time John was assembling a con- 
siderable army, with a view to make one great 
effort for the crown; and, at the head of a large 
body of troops, he resolved to penetrate into the 
heart of the kingdom. With these resolutions 
he departed from Lynn, which, for its fidelity, 
he had distinguished with many marks of favour, 
and directed his route towards Lincolnshire. 
His road lay along the shore, which was over- 
flowed at high water; but not being apprised of 
this, or being ignorant of the tides of the place, 
he lost all his carriages, treasures, and baggage, 
by their influx. He himself escaped with the 
greatest difficulty, and arrived at the abbey of 
Swinsted, where his grief for the loss he had sus- 
tained, and the distracted state of his affairs, 
threw him into a fever, which soon appeared to 
be fatal. Next day, being unable to ride on 
horseback, he was carried in a litter to the castle 
of Seaford, and from thence removed to Newark, 


where, after having made his will, he died, in 


the fifty- first year of his age, and the eighteenth 
of his reign. 5 
This monster's character is too strongly mark- 


ed in every transaction of his life, to leave the 


smallest necessity for disentangling it from the 
ordinary occurrences of his reign. It was de- 
structive to the people, and ruinous to himself. 
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He left two legitimate sons behind him; Henry, 
who Succeeded him on the moe, and was now 
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married to EE; oat Sas e 
married to the earl of Pembroke; Ane Leabella, 
marrieck to the emperor Fredric II. — 
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CHAP. XII. 
HENRY III. 


Tax English being now happily rid of a 
tyrant who threatened the kingdom with de- 
struction, had still his rival to fear, who only 
aimed at gaining the crown, to make it subser- 
vient to that of France, The partiality of Lewis 
on every occasion was the more disgusting, as it 
was the less concealed. The diffidence which 
he constantly discovered of the fidelity of the 
barons increased that jealousy which was so na- 
tural for them to entertain on the present occa- 
by sion. An accident happened, which rendered 
bis 3 him still more disagreeable to his new * 
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The govern of the castle of Hertford be- 
coming vacant, it was claimed as of right by 
Robert--Fitzwalter, _a nobleman who had been 
extremely active in his serviee: but _ > 
was rejected. It was now, therefore 
that the English would be excluded 
trust under the French government, === — 
foreigners were to engross all the favour of their 
new sovereign. Nor was che 'excom munication 
denounced against Lewis, by the pope;-entirely 
without its effect. In faet the people were rasily 
ersuaded to consider à cause as impious and pro- 
ne, for which they had already. ente kene an 
unzurmountable aversionn 
In this disposition of the Peoples Ae ame 
of any native, with even the smallest pretensions 
to favour, would — had a most Pprobable 
chance of succeeding-. A aim was accordingly 
made in favour of young 33 5 the son of the | 
late king, who was now but nine years of age. 
The earl of Pembroke, a nobleman of great 
worth and valour, who had faithfully adhered to 
John in all the fluctuations of his fortune, was 
at the time of that prince's death marshal of 
England, and consequently at the head of the 
army. This nobleman determined to support 
the declining interests of the young prince, and 
had him solemnly crowned by the bishops of 
Winchester and Bath, at Gloucester. In order 
also to enlarge and confirm his own authority 1 
vpon the present occasion, a general council of 3 
the barons was summoned at Bristol, where the 
earl was chosen guardian to the king, and pro- 
tector of the kingdom. His first act was highly 
pleasing to the people, and reconciled them to 
the interests of the young prince: he made 
"PN P young 
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i Henry grant a new charter. of liberties, 


which contained but very few exceptions from 
that already extorted from his predecessor. To 
as added also a charter, ascertaining the 


rests, which from thence was called the Charta 
Foresta. By. this it was. enacted, that all the fo- 
rests which had been inclosed - since the reign of 
Henry the Second should be again restored to 


the people, and new perambulations made for 


that purpose. Offences on the forests were no 
longer declared to be capital, but punishable by 


gentler laws; and all the proprietors of land 


were granted a power of cutting and using their 
own wood at pleasure. To these measures, which 

we universal satisfaction, Pembroke took care 
to add his more active endeavours against the 
enemy. He wrote letters, in the king's name, 
to all the malcontent barons, assuring them of 
his resolution to govern them by their own char- 
ters; and represented the danger which they in- 
curred. by their adherence to a French monarch, 


WhO only wanted to oppress them. These assur- 


ances were attended wich the desired effect. The 
party in the interests of Lewis began to lose 
ground every day, by the desertion of some of 
its most powerful leaders. The earls of Salis- 
bury, Arundel, and Warenne, together with 
William Marshall, eldest son of the protector, 
came over to the young king; and all the rest of 


the barons appeared desirous of an opportunity 
of following their example. 


The protector was so much 1 by 
these accessions, that he took the field; but the 
French army appearing, he was obliged to retire. 
The count de Perche, who commanded for 

Lewis, 
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Lewis, was so elated with his superiority, that 
he marched to Lincoln; and, being admitted in- 
to the town, began to attack the castle, which 
he soon reduced to extremity. The protegtor, 


now finding that a decisive blow was to be struck, 


summoned all his forces from every quarter, in 


order to relieve a place of so much import- 
ance; and he, in turn, appeared so much supe- 
rior to the French, that they shut themselves up 
within the city, and resolved to take shelter be- 
hind the walls. But the garrison of the castle 
having received a strong reinforcement, made a 
vigorous sally upon the besiegers, while the 
English army assaulted them from without; and 
scaling the walls, entered the city sword in hand. 


Lincoln was delivered over to be pillaged; the 


French army was totally routed, the commander 
in chief was killed, and several of the rest made 
prisoners of war. This misfortune of the French 
was but the forerunner of another. Their fleet, 


which was bringing over reinforcements. both 


of men and money, was attacked by the English, 
under the command of Philip d'Albiney,' and 
Was repulsed with considerable loss. D' Albiney 
is said to have practised a stratagem against them, 
to which he owned his victory. Having got the 
wind of the French, he ordered his men to throw 
quicklime in the faces of the enemy, which 
blinding them, they were disabled from farther 
defence. These repeated losses served, at length, 
to give peace to the kingdom. Lewis finding his 
cause every day declining, and that it was at last 
grown wholly desperate, began to be anxious for 
che safety of his person; and was glad to submit 
to any conditions favourable to his retreat. He 
concluded a PEE with the protector, in 0 
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he agreed to leave the kingdom; and in which 


he exacted, in return, an indemnity for all his 
adherents, Thus ended a civil war, which had 
for some time drenched the kingdom in blood; 


and in which not only its constitution, but all its 


A.D. 1216, 


happiness seemed irretrievable. The death of 
John, and the abdication of Lewis, were cir- 


cumstances that could hardly be expected, even. 


by the most sanguine well-wishers of their coun- 
try, The one was brought about by accident, 
and the other by the prudence and intrepidity of 
the ear] of Pembroke, the protector, who him- 
self did not long survive his success. 0 
The young king was of a character the very 
opposite of his father; as he grew up to man's 
estate, he was found to be gentle, merciful, and 
humane; he appeared easy and good-natured to 
his dependents, but no way formidable to his 
enemies. Without activity or vigour, he was 


unfit to conduct in war; without distrust or su- 


Spicion, he was imposed upon in time of peace. 
A king of such beneficent and meek qualifica- 
tions was very little fitted to hold the reins of a 
kingdom, such as England was at that time, where 


every order was aspiring to independence, and 


endeavouring to plume themselves with the spoils 
of the prerogative. The protector was succeed- 
ed in his office by Peter, bishop of Winchester, 


and Hubert de Burgh, high justiciary; but no 


authority in the governors could controul a peo- 
ple who had been Jong used to civil discord, 
and who caught every slight occasion to magnify 
small offences into public grievances. The nobles 
were now, in effect, the tyrants of the people: for 
having almost totally destroyed the power of the 
crown, and being encouraged by the * 
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of a minority, they considered the laws as instru- 
ments made only for their defence, and with 
which they alone were to govern. They, there- 
fore, retained by force the royal castles, which 
they had usurped during the former convulsions; 
they ene 1 | 

weaker neighbours ; and they invited all disor- 
derly people to take protection under their au- 


thority. It is not then to be wondered, that 


there were many complaints against those who 
were placed over them; Hubert de Burgh, who 
seemed to take the lead in government, at this 
time experienced many conspiracies formed not 
only against his authority, but his person; and 
$0 little did the confederates regard secrecy, that 
they openly avowed their intentions of removin 

him from his office. The barons being 9 
by him to give up their castles, they not only 
refused, but several of them entered into a con- 
federacy to surprise London; and, with the earls 
of Chester and Albemarle at their head, they 


advanced as far as Waltham with that intention. 


At that time, however, their aims were frus- 
trated by the diligence of the government : but 


they did not desist from their enterprise; for 


meeting some time after at Leicester, they en- 
deavoured to seize the king, but found them- 
selves disappointed in this, as in their former 
attempt. In this threatening commotion, the 
power of the church was obliged tò interpose; 


and the archbishops and prelates threatened the 


barons with the sentence of excommunication, 
if they should persist either in their attempts 
upon the king, or in detaining his castles. This 
menace at last prevailed. Most of the fortresses 
were surrendered; and the number at that time 
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their vassals; they intested their 
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is said to have . amounted to above à thousand. 
But though Henry gained this advantage by the 
prudence. and perseverance of his minister, yet 
his power was still established upon a very weak 
foundation. A contest with his brother Richard, 
who had amassed such sums of money, as to be 
reckoned the richest prince in Europe, soon show- 
ed the weakness both of his power and his dispo- 
sition. Richard had unjustly expelled an inferior 
baron from his manor; and the king insisted 
upon his restoring him. The other persisting in 
his refusal, a powerful confederacy was form- 
ed, and an army assembled, which the king had 
neither power nor courage to resist. Richard's 


injustice was declared legal; and his resentment 


was obliged to be mollified by grants of much 
2 1 importance than the manor which had 
een the first ground of the quarrel. Thus was 


the king obliged to submit to all the demands of 


his haughty vassal ; and he had scarce any per- 
son who seemed solicitous for his interests, but 
Hubert de Burgh, whom, nevertheless, he dis- 
carded in a sudden caprice, and thus exposed 
his faithful servant to the violent persecution of 
his enemies. Among the many frivolous crimes 
objected to him, he was accused of gaining the 
king's affections by enchantment, and sending 
the prince of Wales a jewel which he had stolen 
from the treasury, that rendered the wearer in- 
vulnerable. Hubert, when he found his ruin 
resolved on, was compelled to take sanctuary in 
a church; but the king was preyailed upon to 
give orders for his being dragged from thence. 
Thus irresolute and timid, the orders of one mo- 
ment contradicted those of the preceding. 

He quickly recalled the orders he had 1 
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and again renewed them. The clergy interposed, 
and obliged the king to permit him to return to 
his Sanctuary; but he was once more constrained 
to surrender himself a prisoner, and was confined 
to the castle of Devizes. From thence Hubert 
made his escape; and,, though he afterwards ob- 
tained the king's pardon, he never testified any 
desire to encounter future dangers in his service. 

But as weak princes are never to be without 
governing favourites, the place of Hubert was 
soon supplied by Peter de Roches, bishop of 
Winchester, a Poitevin by birth, one equally 
remarkable for his arbitrary conduct, and for 
his courage and abilities. Henry, in pursuance 
of this prelate's advice, invited over a great num- 
ber of Poitevins, and other foreigners, who, 


having neither principles nor fortunes at home, A. D. 1281. 


were willing to adopt whatever schemes their 
employer should propose. Every office and com- 
mand were bestowed on these unprincipled 
Strangers, whose avarice and rapacity were ex- 
ceeded only by their pride and insolence. - So 
unjust a partiality to strangers very naturally ex- 
cited the jealousy of the barons; and they even 
ventured to assure the king, that if he did not 
dismiss all foreigners from court, they would 
drive both him apd them out of the kingdom. 
But the bishop of Winchester had taken his mea - 
sures so well, that he brought over many of the 
most powerful of the confederates, and the 
estates of the more obnoxious barons were con- 
fiscated, for the benefit of his needy countrymen. 
In these violent measures the king was a calm 
consenting spectator; he was contented with pre- 
sent advantages; and while these confiscations 
| | procured 
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| procured immediate wealth, he little regarded 


the consequence. But as Henry was chiefly 


swayed by tumultuary remonstrances, another 


confederacy, at the head of which the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was, induced him to dis- 
miss his minister, and to send him and his needy 
countrymen out of the kingdom. Encourage- 


ment to foreigners was the chief complaim a- 


gainst the king; and it was now expected that 
the people were to be no longer aggrieved by 


seeing such advanced above them. But their 
hopes were quickly disappointed; for the king 


4 D 1236. having married Eleanor, daughter of the count 


of Provence, he transferred his affections to the 
Strangers of that country, whom he caressed with 
the fondest affection, and enriched with the most 
imprudent generosity. Places, dignities, and 
vast treasures, were lavished upon them; many 
young noblemen, who were wards to the crown, 
were married to wives of that country; and when 
the sources of the king's liberality were dried 
up, he resumed all the grants he had formerly 
made, in order to continue his favours. The 
resentment of every rank of people was excited 
by this mischievous attachment; but their anger 
was scarce kept within bounds when they saw a 
new swarm of these intruders come over from 
Gascony, with Isabella, the king's mother, who 
had been some time before married to the count 
de la Marche. To these just causes of complaint 
were added the king's unsuccessful expeditions 
to the continent, his total want of ceconomy, 
and his oppressive exactions, which were but the 


result of the former. The kingdom, therefore, 


waited with gloomy resoJution, resolving to take 
| | ven- 
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rived at maturity. 


vengeance when the general discontent was ar- 


- 


To these temporal discontents, those arising 


from the rapacity of the see of Rome were added 
shortly after. The clergy of England, while 
they were contending for the power of the pope, 
were not aware that they were effectually oppos- 
ing their own interests; for the pontiff having, 
by various arts, obtained the investiture of all 
livings and prelacies in the kingdom; failed 
not to fill up every vacancy with his own crea- 
tures. His power being established, he now 
began to turn it to his profit, and to enrich the 
church by every art of extortion and avarice. At 
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this time, all the chief benefices of the kingdom A. D. 1233. 


were conferred on Italians. Great numbers of 
that nation were sent over at one time to be pro- 
vided for; the . king's chaplain alone is said to 
have held at once seven hundred ecclesiastical 
livings. These abuses beeame too glaring even 
tor the blind superstition of the people to submir 
to; they rose in tumults against the Italian clergy, 
pillaged their barns, wasted their fields, and in- 
sulted their persons. But these were transient 


obstacles to the papal encroachments. The 
pontiff exacted the revenues of all vacant bene- 


fices, the twentieth of all ecclesiastical livings 
without exception; the third of such as exceed- 
ed, a hundred marks a year, and che half of such 
as were held by non- residents: he claimed the 
goods of all intestate clergymen: he pretended a 
right of inheriting all money got by usury, and 
he levied voluntary contributions on the people. 
The indignities which the people suffered from 
these intruding ecclesiastics were still more op- 
pressive than their exactions. On a certain oc- 
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casion, while the English were complaining of 
the avarice of their king, and his profusion to 
foreign favourites, the pope's legate made his 
triumphal entry into England, and some business 
induced him to visit Oxford before his return, 
He was received thete with all possible splendor 
and ceremony, and the most sumptuous prepa- 
rations were made for his table. One day, as 
the legate's dinner was preparing, several scho- 
lars of the university entered his kitchen, some 
incited by motives of curiosity, others of hunger: 
while they were thus employed in admiring the 
luxury and opulence in which this dignitary was 
served, and of which they were only to be spec- 
tators, a poor Irish scholar ventured to beg relief 
from the cook, who was an Italian, as were all 
the legate's domestics. This brutal fellow, in- 
Stead of giving the poor Irighman an alms, threw 
a ladle-full of boiling water in his face, and 
seemed to exult in his brutality, The indignity 
so provoked a Welch student who was near, that, 
with a bow which he happened to have in his 
hand, he shot the cook dead with an arrow. 
The legate hearing the tumult, retired in a fright 
to the tower of the church, where he remained 
till night-fall. As soon as he found that he 
might retire in safety, he hastened to the king, 
who was then at London, and complained to 
him of the outrage. The king, with his usual 
submission to the church, appeared in a violent 
passion, and offered to give immediate satisfac- 
tion, by putting the offenders to death. The 
legate at first seemed to insist upon vengeance, 
but at length was appeased by a proper submis- 
sion from the university. All the scholars of that 


school which had offended him were ordered 
| to 
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to be stript of their gowns; and to go in proces- 
sion bare-footed, with halters about their necks, 
to the legate's house, and there were directed 
humbly to crave his absolution and pardon. 
But the impositions of the church appeared in 
their most conspicuous point of view in a trans- 
action between the pope and the king. The 
court of Rome, some time before, had reduced 
the kingdom of Sicily to the same state of vas- 
salage to which England had submitted; but 
Mainfroy, an usurper, under pre retence of govern- 
ing the kingdom for the lawful heir, had seized 
upon the crown, and was resolved to reject the 
pope's authority. As the pontiff found that his 
own force alone was not sufficient to vindicate 
his claims, he had recourse to Richard, the 
| king's brother, whose wealth he was not igno- 
rant of; and to him, and his heirs, he offered 
the kingdom of Sicily, with only one condition, 
that he should regain it from the hands of the 
usurper. Richard was too well acquainted with 
the difficulty of the enterprise to comply with 
such a proposal; but when it was made to the 
king himself, the weak monarch, dazzled with 
the splendour of the conquest, embraced the 
proposal with ardour. Accordingly, without re- 
flecting on the consequences, or even consulting 
the parliament, he gave the pope unlimited cre- 
dit to expend whatever sums he should think 
proper for completing the conquest of that king- 
dom. This was what the pope expected and de- 
sired; he soon brought Henry in creditor for 
more than a hundred thousand marks, a debt 
which he had never been advised with in the 
contracting. Henry was mortified at the great- 
ness of the sum, and still more at the little pro- 
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spect of its being laid out with success; but he 
dreaded the pope's displeasure, and therefore he 


resolved to have recourse to Fee, for a 


Supply. 
In. this universal state olf vg, it may 


| readily be imagined that the barons were more 
liberal of their complaints than their supplies. 
They determined not to lavish their money on 


favourites without merit, and expeditions with- 
out a prospect of success. The clergy them- 
selves began to turn against their spiritual father; 
and the bishop of London boldly asserted, that 
if the king and the pope should take the mitre 
from his head, he would clap on a helmet. But 
though the bishops and clergy were obliged to 


acqulesce in furnishing a part of this absurd ex- 


pense, the barons still continued refractory; and, 
instead of supplies, for some time answered with 
expostulations. They urged the king's partiality 
to foreigners; they aggravated the injuries of his 
servants, and the unjust seisures made by his 
officers, from men of mercantile professions. The 


i parliament therefore was dissolved (for so now 


the general assembly of the nation began to be 
called), and another soon aſter was convened with 


as little success. The urgency of the king's af- 


fairs required that money should be procured 
at any rate; and yet the legate never failed, 
upon those occasions; to obstruct the king's de- 
mands by making several for himself. It was 
now, therefore, that Henry went amongst such 
of his subjects as were firmly attached to him, 
and begged for assistance at their own houses. 
At one time, he would get money by pretending 
to take the cross; at another, he would prevail 


his. 
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his French dominions. At length his barons, per- 
ceiving the exigencies to which he was reduced, 
seemed, in mere pity, willing to grant him aid; 
and, upon his promising to grant them plenary 
redress, a very liberal supply was obtained, for 
which he renewed their charter with more than 


usual solemnity. All the prelates and abbots A. D. 120 


were assembled, with burning tapers in their 
hands; the Magna Charta was read in their pre- 
sence; and they denounced sentence of excom- 
munication against all who should infringe upon 
its decisions; they then put out their tapers on 
the ground, and exclaimed, May every soul 
« that proves false to this agreement, so stink 
e and corrupt in hell.” The king had his part in 
the ceremony, and subjoined, “ So help me God, 
« ] will inviolably keep all these things, as I 
« am a man, as I am a Christian, as I am a 
«© knight, and as T am a king crowned and an- 
© ointed.” Thus solemn were their mutual en- 
gagements; but the wretched Henry had no 
so0ner received the supplies for which his par- 
liament had been convoked, than he forgot every 
article of what he had so solemnly agreed to ot 
serve. 0 Ts - 2 = 
Though the king, in the last convention, had 
solemnly engaged to follow the advice of Eng- 
lish counsellors, yet he was directed in all his 
measures by foreigners; and William de Valence, 
on whom he conferred various honours, grasped 
at every post of profit that was in the royal power 
to bestow. This imprudent preference, joined 
to a thousand other illegal evasions of justice, at 
last impelled Simon Montfort, earl of Leicester, 
to attempt an innovation in the government, and 
to wrest the sceptre from the feeble hand that 
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held it. This nobleman was the son of the fa- 
mous general who commanded against the Albi- 


genses, a Sect of enthusiasts that had been de- 
stroyed some time before in the kingdom of Savoy. 


He was married to the king's sister; and, by his 


power and address, was possessed of a strong in- 


terest in the nation, having gained equally the af. 


fections of the great and the little. The king was 
the only person whose favour he disdained to cul- 


tivate. He so much disregarded Henry's friend- 
ship or enmity, that when the monarch, upon a 
certain occasion, called him traitor, Leicester 
f gave him the lye, and told him, that if he were 
not his sovereign, be would soon make him re- 


bent of his insült. Being possessed of power too 
great for a subject, he had long, though secretly, 


aspired at the throne, and filled all places with 
complaints of the king's injustice, partiality, 
and inability to govern. Having at last found 


his designs ripe for execution, he called a meet- 


ing of the most considerable barons; and con- 


cealing his private ambition under he mask of 


public concern, he represented to them the ne- 
cessity of reforming the state. He exaggerated 


the oppressions of the lower orders of the peo- 
ple, the violations of the barons' privileges, the 
continued plunder of the clergy, and the perfidy 


of the king. His popularity and his power added 
weight to is eloquence; .and the barons entered 


into a resolution of redressing public grievances, | 
by taking che administration of the government 
into their own hands. | | 
Ihe first place where this formidable confede» 
racy discovered itself, was in the parliament- 
house, where the barons appeared in complete 
armour. The king, „upon his entry, asked them 
1 7 | [what 
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what was their intention; to which they sub- 
missively replied, to make him their sovereign, 
by confirming his power, and to have their griev- 


ances redressed. Henry, who was ready enough 


to promise whatever was demanded, instantly as- 
sured them of his intentions to give all possible 
satisfaction; and for that purpose summoned an- 
other parliament at Oxford, to digest a new plan 


of government, and to elect proper persons who 


were to be intrusted with the chief authority. This 
parliament, afterwards called the mad parliament, 


went expeditiously to work upon the business of 


reformation. | Twenty-four barons were appoint- 
ed, with supreme authority, to reform the abuses 
of the state, and Leicester was placed at their 
head. The first step was calculated for the good 
of the people, as it contained the rude out- line 
of the house of commons, which makes a part 
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of the constitution at this day. They ordered June 11, 


that four knights should be chosen by each 


county, who should examine into the griev- 


ances of their respective constituents, and to at- 


tend at the ensuing parliament, to give informa- 
tion of their complaints. They ordained that 
three sessions of parliament should be regularly 
held every year; that a new high sheriff should 


be annually elected; that no wards nor castles 
should be intrusted to foreigners; no new fo- 
rests made; nor the revenues of any counties let 


to farm. These constitutions were so just, that 
some of them have been continued to the present 
time; but it was not the security of the people, 
but the establishment of their own power, that 
this odious confederacy endeavoured to effect. 
Instead of resigning their power when they had 
fulfilled the purposes of their appointment, . 
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2 , 
still maintained themselves in an usurped autho- 
rity; at one time pretending that they had not 
as yet digested all necessary regulations for the 
benefit of the state; at another, that their con- 
tinuance in power was the only remedy the peo- 
ple had against the faithless character of the king; 
in short, they resolved to maintain their stations 
rity. The whole state accordingly underwent a 
complete alteration; all its foimer officers were 


displaced, and creatures of the twenty-four barons 


were put in their room; they had even the effron- 


tery to impose an oath upon every individual 4 


the nation, declaring an implicit obedience to all 
the regulations executed, and to be yet executed 
by the barons, who were thus appointed as rulers. 
They not only abridged the authority of the king, 
but the efficacy of parliament, giving up to 
twelve persons all parliamentary power between 
each session. Thus these insolent nobles, after 
having trampled upon the crown, now threw 
prostrate all the rights of the people ; 'and a vile 
oligarchy was on the point of being established 
for ever: e St; | 
The first opposition that was made to these 
usurpations was from that very power which so 
lately began to take place in the constitution. 
The knights of the shire, who for some time 
had begun to be regularly assembled in a sepa- 
rate house, now first perceived those grievances, 
which they submitted to the superior assembly 
of the barons ſor redress. These bold and pa- 


- triotic men strongly remonstrated against the 


Slowness of the proceedings of their twenty-four 
rulers; and, for the first time, began to show 
that spirit of just resistance, which has ever since 
A a ctuated 
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actuated their counsels in a greater or a less de- 


had performed all the conditions required of 
him, the barons had hitherto done nothing on 
their part, that showed an equal regard for the 
people; that their own interests and power seem- 
ed the only aim of all their decrees; and they 
even called upon the King's eldest, son, prince 


Edward, to interpose his authority, and save the 


sinking nation. | 5 
Prince Edward was at this time about twenty- 
two years of age, when the hopes which were 
conceived of his abilities and his integrity ren- 
dered him an important personage in the trans- 
actions of the times, and in some measure atoned 


for his father's imbecillity.. Upon this occa- 


sion his conduct was fitted to impress the people 
with the highest idea of his piety and justice. He 
alleged, when appealed to, that he had sworn 
to the late Constitutions of Oxford, which, though 


contrary to his own private sentiments, he yet re- 


solved by no means to infringe. At the same 


time, however, he sent a message to the barons, 


requiring them to bring their undertaking to an 
end, or otherwise to expect the most vigorous 
opposition to their usurpations. To this the ba- 


rons were obliged to reply, by publishing a ne- 


code of laws, which, though it contained scarce 
any thing material, yet they supposed would, for 
a while, dazzle the eyes of the people, until they 
could take measures to confirm. their authority 
upon a securer foundation. In this manner, under 
various pretences, and studied delays, they con- 
tinued themselves in power for three years ; while 
the whole nation perceived their aims, and loudly 


condemned their treachery. The pope himself 


T4: beheld 
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beheld their usurpations with indignation, - and 
absolved the king and all his subjects from the 
oath which they had taken to observe the Provi- 
sions of Oxford. 

The people now only wanted a leader to it 

vert this new tyranny imposed upon them; but 
they knew not where, nor whom, they could ap- 
ply to for succour. The king himself, weak, 
tiqid, irresolute, and superstitious, was in a 
manner leagued with those who opposed and de- 
pressed his own interests; the clergy, who for- 
merly gave the 06 PEPE redress, were become an 
independent and little concerned in the 
commotions of 1 state, which they regarded as 
tame spectators. In this distressful situation, 
they had recourse to young prince Edward, who, 
at a very early age, had given the strongest 
proofs of courage, of wisdom, and of constancy. 
At first, indeed, when applied to, appearing 
sensible of what his father had suffered by levity 
and breach of promise, he refused some time to 
take advantage of the pope's absolution, and the 
people's earnest application; but being at last 
persuaced to concur, a parliament was called, 
in which the king resumed his former avthoriry; 
and the barons, after making one fruitless e _ 
to take him by surprise at Winchester, were 
liged to acquiesce in what W could not Pow? 
oppose. 

In the mean time the earl of Leicester, no 
way discouraged by the bad success of his past 
enterprises, resolved upon entirely overturning 
that power which he had already humbled. For 
this purpose he formed a most powerful confe- 
deracy with the prince of Wales, who invaded 
1 with a body of i thousand men. 
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To these barbarous ravagers Leicester quickly 
joined his own forces; and the whole kingdom 
was soon exposed to all the devastations of a li- 
centious army. The citizens of London also 
were not averse to his cause. Under the com- 
mand of their mayor, Thomas Fitz-Richard, a 
furious and licentious man, they fell u 
Jews, and many of the more wealthy inh 
pillaging and destroying wherever they came. 
The fury of the faction was nor confined to Lon- 
don only, but broke out in most of the populous 
cities of the kingdom; while the king, with his 
usual pusillanimity, deplored the turbulence of 
the times, and in vain e to the Pape tor his 
holy protection, 
In this distressful state of the nation, nothing | 
now remained but an accommodation with the 
insurgent barons; and, after some time, a treaty 
of peace was concluded, but upon the most dis- 
advantageous terms to the king and his party. 
The Provisions of Oxford were again restored, A. D. 1263. 
and the barons re- established in the sovereignty | 
of the kingdom. They took possession of all the 
royal castles and fortresses ; they even named the 
officers of the king's household, and summoned 
a parliament to meet at Westminster, in order the | 
more fully to settle the plan of their government. 
By this assembly it was enacted that the authority 
of the twenty-four barons should continue; and 
that not only during the reign of the king, but 
also during that of prince Edward. 
But these were conditions which, though the 
Pusillanimous king could very easily submit to, 
pet the young prince would by no means ac- 
duiesce in. He appealed to the king of France, 
to whom he consented to refer the subject of his 
| | infringed 
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infringed pretensions ; and when that just a, 


arch declared in his favour, he resolved to have 
_ recourse to arms, the last refuge of oppressed 
royalty. Accordingly, summoning the king's 


military vassals from all quarters, and being re. 
inforced by many of the more equitable baron 
he resolved to take the field. His first attem 
were successful; Northampton, Leicester, an 
Nottingham, submitted to his power; and 
proceeded i into the county of Derby, in order 


to ravage with fire and sword the estateg of such 


as had espoused the opposite cause. On the 
other side, the earl of Leicester was besieging 
Rochester, when he was informed of the king's 
successes; upon which he raised the siege, and 
retreated to London, where he was joined by a 
body of the citizens, amounting to fifteen thou- 
sand men. Both armies being thus pretty near 
equal, they resolved to come to an engagement, 
and Leicester halted within about two miles 
from Lewes in Sussex; offering, at the same 
time, terms of accommodation, which he well 
knew the king would reject. Upon the refusal 


of these with contempt, both sides prepared for 


a battle with the utmost rancour and animosity. 
The earl advanced with his troops near Lewes, 
where the king had drawn up his forces to give 
him a proper reception. The royal army was 
formed in three divisions; prince Edward com- 
manded on the right; Richard, the king's brother, 
who had been some time before made king of the 
Romans, was posted on the leſt wing, and Henry 
himself remained in the centre. The earl's army 
was divided into four bodies; the first was con- 
ducted by Henry de Montfort, son of the general; 


the second was b by the carl of Glou- 


cester: 
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cester; the third was under the command of the 
earl himself; and the fourth, consisting of Lon- 
doners, was under the direction of Nicholas Sea- 
grave. To encourage these insurgents still farther, 


the bishop of Chichester gave a general absolution 


to their party, accompanied with assurances, 
that if any of them fell in the action, they would 
infallibly be received into heaven, as -a reward 


for their suffering in so meritorious a cause. The 


battle was begun by prince Edward, who rushed 
upon the Londoners, placed foremost in the post 
of honour, with so much fury, that they were 
unable to sustain the charge, but, giving way, 
fled with great precipitation. The prince, trans- 


ported with a desire of revenging the insults they 


had offered to his mother, pursued them four 
miles off the field of. battle, causing a terrible 
slaughter. While he was making this imprudent 
use of his victory, the earl of Leicester, who 
was a skilful commander, pushed with all his 
forces against the enemies' left wing, soon put 


them to the rout, and took both the king and 


his brother prisoners. It was a dreadful prospect, 
therefore, to the young prince, who was now 
returning victorious from the pursuit, to behold 
the field covered with the bodies of his friends, 
and still more, when he heard that his father 
and his uncle were defeated and taken. In this 
deplorable state, he at first endeavoured to inspire 
his remaining troops with ardour; but being art- 

fully amused by Leicester with a pretended nego- 
tiation, he quickly found his little body of troops 
surrounded, and he himself obliged to submit to 
such terms as the conqueror thought fit to im- 
pose. These were short, and very conformable 
19 his gyretched situation. He, together with 
| | another 
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another general, named Henry d'Almain, were to 
Surrender themselves prisoners, as pledges in the 
place of the king and his brother, who were to 
be released. The Provisions of Oxford were t 


continue in full force, but to be revised by si 


Frenchmen, appointed by the king of France, 
three prelates, and three noblemen, who, with 
three more of their own chusing, were to be in. 


vested with full powers to settle all disturbances 


that then subsisted. Such was the convention 
called the Mise of Lewes. e MY 
These great advantages were no Sooner obtain- 
ed, than Leicester resolved to possess himself of 
that power for which he had so long been strug- 
gling. Instead of referring the subject in dispute 


to the king of France, as was agreed on, he kept 


Richard still a prisoner ; and though he had al- 
ready confined prince Edward in the castle of 
Dover, yet he effectually took care still ro conti- 
nue the king also in bondage. To add to his in- 
justice, he made use of his name for purposes the 


most prejudicial to the royal interests; and while 


he every- where disarmed the king's adherents, he 


was cautiously seen to keep his partisans in a po- 


sture of defence. The king, a poor contemptible 


Spectator of his own degradation, was carried 
about from place to place, and obliged to give his 


governors directions to deliver their castles into 
the hands of his enemy. To this usurpation of 
the king's authority, Leicester added the most 
barefaced and rapacious avarice. He seized the 
estates of no less than eighteen barons, as his 
share of the spoil gained in the battle of Lewes. 
He engrossed to himself the ransom of all the 
prisoners; he monopolised the sale of wool to 
foreign markets; and, to fix himself completely 

in 

| 
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in authority, he oradined that all power should be | 
exerxcised by a council of nine persons, who 
were to be chosen by three persons, or the ma- 

jority of them; and these were the earl himself, 

the earl of Gloucester, and the bishop of Chi- 

In this stretch of power Leicester was not 0 

entirely secure, but that he still feared the com- 

binations of the foreign states against him, as 

well as the internal machinations of the royal 

party. The king of France, at the intercession 

of the queen of England, who had taken re- 

fuge at his court, actually prepared to reimtate 

Henry in his dominions; the pope was not par- 

ing in his ecclesiastical censures; and there were 

many other princes. that pitied the royal wffer-. 

ings, and secretly wished the usurper's fall. The 

miserable situation of the kingdom in the end 

produced the happiness of posterity. Leicester, 

to secure his ill- acquired power, was obliged to 

have recourse to an aid till now entirely un- 

known in England, namely, that of the body of 

the people. He called a parliament where, 

besides the barons of his own party, and several 

ecclesiastics who were not immediate tenants of 

the crown, he ordered returns to be made of 

two knights from every shire; and also deputies 

from the boroughs, which had been hitherto 

considered as tao inconsiderable to have a voice jan. 99. 

in legislation. This is the first confirmed out- P. 1206. 

line of an English house of commons. The 

people had been gaining some consideration since 

the gradual diminution of the ſorce of the feudal 

system. The establishment of corporation char- 

ters, by which many of the rustic slaves were in 


a capacity of rescuing themselves from the power 
| 5 of 
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of their masters, increased not o the power of 0 


the people, but their ardour to be f I 
increased, | the number of these lines. dee 

dent regublics, if they may be so called, increased 
in proportion ; and we find them, at the present 
period, of consequence enough to be adopted 


| ato a share of the legislature. Such was the 


beginning of an institution, that has since been 
the guardian of British liberty, and the admira- | 
tion of mankind. In this manner it owed its 


original to the aspiring aims of a haughty baron, 


who flatiered the people with the name of free- 
dom, with a dige the more n to ty- 


rann se. 


A parliament, assembled in this manner A 
second the views of the earl, was found not so 
very complying as he expected. Many of the 


barond who had hitherto stedfastly adhered to 


his party, appeared disgusted at his immoderate 
ambition; and many of the people, who found 
that a change of masters was not a change from 
misery to happiness, began to wish for the re- 
establishment of the royal family. In this exi- 
gence, Leicester finding himself unable to op- 

se the concurring wishes of the nation, was 


resolved to make a merit of what he could not 


prevent; and he accordingly released prince Ed- 


- ward from confinement, and had him introduced 


at Westminster-hall, where his freedom was con- 
firmed by the unanimous voice of the. barons. 
But though. Leicester had all the popularity of 
restoring the prince, yet he was politic enough 
to keep him still guarded by his emissaries, who 
watched all his motions, and b all = 


aims. 


on 
Fe 


| 
| 
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On the other hand, prince Edward, who had 
too much penetration not to perceive that he 
was made the tool of Leicester's ambition, ar- 
dently watched an opportunity to regain that 

freedom of which he then enjoyed but the ap- 
pearance. An opportunity soon offered for pro- 
curing him a restoration of his former liberty 
wick his power. The earl of Gloucester, one 
of the heads of Leicester's party, being discon- 
tented at that nobleman's great power, retired 
from court in disgust, and went, for safety, to 
his estates on the borders of Wales. Leicester 
was not slow in pursuing him thither; and to 
give greater authority to his arms, carried the 
king and the prince of Wales along with him. 
This was the happy opportunity that young Ed- 
ward long wanted, in order to effect his escape. 
Being furnished by the earl of Gloucester wich 
a horse of extraordinary swiftness, under a pre- 
tence of taking the air with some of Leicester's 
retinue, who were in reality appointed to guard 
him, he proposed that they should run their 
horses one against the other. When he perceived 
that he had thus sufficiently tired their horses, 
immediately mounting Gloucester's horse, that 
was still fresh, he bid his attendants very politely 
farewell. They followed him indeed for some 
time; but the appearance of a body of troops 
belonging to Gloucester soon put an end to the 
pursuit. This happy event seemed the signal 
tor the whole body of the royalists to rise. The 
well-known valour of the young prince, the 
long train of grievances which the people en- 
dured, and the countenance of the earl of Glou- 
cester, a man of great power, all combined to 
increase their numbers, and inspire their activity. 
Wy 5 5 x : | An 
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An army was soon axxembled, which Auer 


had no power to withstand; and he saw his hard- 
earned power every day ravished from him, with- 
out being able to strike a single blow in its de- 
fence. His son attempting to bring him a rein- 
forcement of troops from London, was, Hy a vi- 
gorous march of young e, ne and 
bis army cut to pieces. | 
It was not long after, chat . darl Me 


' Ignorant. of his son's fate, passed the Severn, in 


expectation of the London army; but instead of 


the troops he expected, he soon perceived that 


the indefatigable prince was coming up to give 


him battle. Nor was it without a stratagem that 


his little army was assaulted. While the prince 
led a part of his troops by a circuit to attack 
him behind, he ordered another body of them 
to advance with the banners of the London army 


that was just defeated, which, for a long time, 


the earl mistook for an actual winter dne; and 


made dispositions accordingly. At last, however, 


this proud but unfortunate general perceived 
his mistake, and saw that the enemy was ad- 
vancing against him on all sides, with the most 
regular disposition and determined bravery. He 


now, therefore, found that all was lost; and was 


so struck with dismay, that he could not help 
exclaiming, The Lord have mercy upon our 
* gouls, for our bodies are doomed to destruc- 
© tion!” He did not, however, abandon all hopes 
of safety; but drew up his men in a compact 
circle, and exhorted them to fight like men who 
had all to gain, or all to suffer. At the same time, 
he obliged the old king to put on armour, and to 
fight against his own cause, in the front of the 


army. The battle soon began; but the ecarl's 
| army 


| 
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army having bermcexhausted by famine! on the 


mountains of Wales, were but ill able to sustain 
the impetuosity of young Edward's attack, W we 


bore doun upon them with incredible were 
During this terriblè day, Leicester behaved with 
astonishing intrepidity, and kept up the spirit of 
the action from two o' clock in the r fternoon till 
nine at night. At last, his horse being killed 
under him, be was compelled to fight on foot; 
and though he demanded quarter; the adverse 
party refused it, with a barbarity common enough 
in the times we are describing, The old king; 
who was placed in the front of the battle, was 
soon wounded in the shoulder; and not being 
knowm by his friends, he was on the point of be⸗ 
ing killed by a soldier; but crying out, I am 
Henry of Winchester, the king!“ he was saved by 


a knight of the royal army. Prince Edward, 


hearing the voice of his father, instantly ran to 
the spot where he lay, and had him conducted to 
a place of safety. The body of Leicester being 


found among the dead, was barbarously mangled 


by one Roger Mortimer, and then, with an ac- 
cumulation of inhumanity, sent to the wrerched 


widow, as a testimony of the royal party's suc- 
cess. 

This victory proved 1 and those who 
were formerly persecuted, now became oppressors 
in their turn. The king, who was grown vindic- 
tive from his sufferings, resolved to take a signal 
vengeance on the citizens of London, who had 
ever forwarded the interests of his opponents. 


In this exigence, submission was their only re- 


source; and Hemy was hardly prevailed upon 


from totally destroying the city. He was at last 
contented to deprive it of its military ensigns and 
vol 1. 3 "fortifi- 
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fortifications, and to levy upon the inhabitants a 


A.D. 1265. very heavy contribution. Fitz-Richard, the se- 
Aus · 5. ditious mayor, was imprisoned, and purchascd 


his pardon with the loss of his substance. The 
rebels every- where submitted, or were pursued 
with rigour. Their castles were taken and de- 
molished; and scarce any were found that dis- 
puted the king's authority. Among the few who 
ztill continued refractory, was one Adam Gordon, 

formerly governor of Dunster castle, and very 
much celebrated for his prodigious strength and 
great bravery. This outrageous baron maintained 
himself for some time in the forests of Hamp- 
Shire, and ravaged the counties of Berks and 
Surry. Prince Edward was, at length, obliged 
to lead a body of troops into that part of the 
country to force him from thence ;- and attacked 
his camp with great bravery. Being transported 
with the natural impetuosity of -youth, and the 
ardour of the action, he leapt over the trench, 
by which it was defended, attended by a few fol- 
lowers; and thus found himself unexpectedly cut 
off from the rest of his army. Gordon soon di- 
Stinguished him from the rest of his attendants ; 
and a single combat began between these two 
valiant men, which, for a long time, continued 
doubtful. But the prince's fortune at last pre- 
vailed: Adam's foot happening to slip, he received 
a wound, which disabled him from continuing 
the action, and he remained at the mercy of the 
conqueror. Edward was as merciful as he was 
brave; he not only granted him his life, but in- 
troduced him that very night to his consort at 
Guildford; procured him his pardon and estate, 
and received him into favour. Gordon was not 


ungrateful for such merey; he ever after r 
| | | E 
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ed the prince, and was often found combating by 
his side in the most dangerous shock of battle. 
In this manner, the generosity of the prince tem- 


pered the insolence of victory; the strength was 


gradually restored to-the different members of the 


constitution, that had been so long weakened by 


the continuance of civil discor aa 

Edward having thus restored peace to the king- 
dom, found his affairs now so firmly established, 
that it was not in the power of any slight disgust 
taken by the licentious barons to shake them. 
The earl of Gloucester, indeed, who had been so 
instrumental in restoring the king to the crown, 


thought that no recompense could equal his merits. 


He therefore engaged once more in open rebel- 
lion; but was soon brought to submission by the 


twenty thousand marks, never to enter into simi- 
lar schemes for the future. The kingdom being 
thus tolerably composed, that spirit of adventure 
and ardour for military glory, which shone forth 
in all this prince's actions, now impelled him to 
undertake the expedition against the infidels in the 


Holy Land. The crusade was at that time the 


great object of ambition; all other wars were 
considered as trifling, and all other successes as 


ean, in comparison of those gained over the 


enemies of Christ and his religion. To that re- 


nowned field of blood flocked all the brave, the 


pious, the ambitious, and the powerful. 

In pursuance of this resolution, which, though 
succeeding fashions of thinking have condemned, 
yet certainly then was prosecuted upon the noblest 
motives, Edward sailed from England with a large 
army, and arrived at the camp of Lewis, the king 
of France, which lay before Tunis, and where he 
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had the misfortune to hear of that good pe 
death before his arrival. The prince, however, 
no way discouraged by this event, continued his 
Mr 4-164 and arrived at the Moly Land in safety. 
He was scarce departed upon this pious expe-- 
dition; when the health of the old king began o 
decline; and he found not only his own constitu- 
tion, but also that of the state, in such a danger- 
ous situation, that he wrote letters to his son, 
pressing him to return with all dispatch. The 


former ealamities began to threaten the kingdom 


again; and the barons, taking advantage of the 
king's weakness, oppressed the people with im- 
punity. Bands of robbers invested various parts 
of the nation; and the populace of London once 


more resumed their accustomed licentiousness. 
To add to the king's uneasiness, his brother Ri- 


chard died, who had long assisted him with his 
advice in all emergencies. He therefore ardently 
wished for the return of his gallant son, who had 
placed the sceptre in hands that were too feeble to 
bold it. At last, overcome by the cares of go- 
vernment, and the infirmities of age, he ordered 
himself to be removed, by easy journeys, from 
St. Edmund's ta Westminster, where sending for 
the earl of Gloucester, he obliged him to swear 
that he would preserve the peace of the kingdom, 
and, to the utmost of his power, maintain che in- 
terests of his son. That same night he expired; 
and the next morning the great seal was delivered 
to the archbishop of York, and the lords or the 
Yivy council. 

Thus died Henry, in the sixty. Wurth beer of his 
age, and the fifty-sixth of his reign, the longest to 
be met with in the English annals. He was 2 


49 3 more adapted for private than for public 


Ines 
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| life ; his ease, simplicity, and good nature, would 


haye secured bim that happiness in a lower station, 


of which they deprived him upon a throne. How- 
ever, from his calamities, - the people. afterwards 
derived the most permanent blessings ; that liberty 
which they extorted from his weakness they con- 
tinued to preserve under bolder princes, who suc- 
ceeded him. The flame of freedom had now 
diffused itself from the incorporated towns through 
the whole mass of the people, and ever afterwards 
blazed forth at convenient seasons; so that ! in pro- 


portion as the upper orders lost, the people were 


sure to be gainers. In this contest, though they 


often laid down their lives, and suffered all the 


calamities of civil war, yet those calamities were 
considered as nothing, when weighed inst the 
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W HILE the unfortunate Henry was thus 
vainly struggling against the ungovernable spirit 
of his subjects, his son and successor, Edward, 
was employed in the holy wars, where he revived 

the glory of the English name, and made the 
enemies of Christianity tremble. He had ar- 
rived at the city of Acon, in Palestine, just as 
the Saracens were sitting down to besiege it. He 
soon relieved the place, followed the enemy, and 
obtained many victories, which, though splen- 
did, were not decisive. Such, however, were 
the enemies' terrors at the progress of his arms 


4 


that 
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that they resolved to destroy by treachery that 
valiant commander, whom they could not op- 
pose in the field. A tribe of Mahometan enthu- 
siasts had long taken possession of an inaccessible 
mountain in Syria, under the command of a petty 
prince, who went, in the Christian armies, under 

the name of the Old Man of the Mountain, and 
whose subjects were called Assassins; from whence 
we have since borrowed the name to signify a 
private stabber. These men, wholly devoted to 


their commander, and enflamed with a detestable 


superstition, undertook to destroy any Christian 
prince or leader who became obnoxious to their 
party. Ir was in vain to threaten them with pu- 
nishment; they knew the dangers that awaited 
them, but, resolute to destroy, they rushed up 
certain death. Some time before, the capital of 
this tiibe had been taken by the Tartars, and 
the inhabitants put to the sword; yet there still 
remained numbers of them that were educated 
in that gloomy school of superstition; and one 
of those undertook to murder the prince of Eng- 
land. In order to gain admittance to Edward's 
presence, he pretended to have letters to deliver 
from the governor of Joppa, proposing a nego- 
tiation; and thus he was permitted to see the 
prince, who conversed with him freely in the 
French language, which the assassin understood. 
In this manner he continued to amuse him for 
some time, being permitted to have free egress 
and regress from the royal apartments. It was 
on the Friday in Whitsun- week that he found 
Edward sitting in his apartment alone, in a loose 
garment, the weather being extremely hot. This 
was the opportunity the infidel had 80 long ear- 
nestly desired; and looking round to see if there 
1 were 
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ö were any present to prevent him, * cede 
him alone, he drew a dagger from his breast, 


and attempted to plunge it into the -prince's 
bosom. Edward had just time to perceive the 
murderer” s intention, and, with great presence 
of. nnd, received the blow upon bis arm. Per- 
ceiving che -assassin about:to repeat his blow, he 


struck him at once to the ground with his foot; 


and wresting the weapon from his hand, buried 
it instantly 1 in his bosom. The domestics hearing 


a noise, quickly came into the room, and soon 
wreaked their resentment on the perfidious 


wretch's body, who. had thus abused the laws of 
hospitality. The wound the prince had received 
was the more dangerous, as having, been inflicted 
with a poisoned dagger: and it soon began to ex- 


hibit some symptoms that. appeared fatal. He 
therefore expected his fate with great intrepidity, 


and made his will, contented to die in a cause 
which he was as5ured. would. procure, him endless 
felicity. But his usual good fortune prevailed; an 

English surgeon of. extraordinary - skill, by mak- 
ing deep incisions, and cutting away che morti- 
fied: parts, completed the cure, and restored him 
to health in little. more than a fortnight. A re- 
covery so unexpected was considered by the su- 


perstitious army as miraculous; nor were there 


wanting some, who alleged that he owed his 
safety to the piety of Eleonora his wife, who 
sucked the poison from the wound, to save his 


fe, at the hazard of her own. However this 


be, it is probable that the personal danger he in- 
curred by continuing the war in Palestine might 
induce him more readily. to listen to terms of ac- 
commodation, which were proposed soon after 
by the soldan of Babylon, He received that 


monarch' 5 


EDWARD, 15 


monarch's W in a very 3 man- 


ner, and concluded a truce. with him for ten 5 


years, ten weeks, and ten days. Having thus 
settled the affairs of Palestine, in the best man- 
ner they would admit of, he set sail for Sicily, 


where he arrived in safety, and there first heard 


the news of the king his father's death, as well 


as that of his own son John, a boy of six years 


of age. He bore the last with resignation, but 
appeared extremely afflicted at the death of his 
father; at which, when the king of Sicily ex- 
pressed his surprise, he observed that the death of 


a son was a less which he might hope to repair, 


but that of a. father was a loss irreparable. 
Though the death of the king happened 


while the successor was so far from home, yet 


measures had been $0 well taken, that the crown 
was transferred with the greatest tranquillity. | 


The high character acquired by the prince, dur- 
ing che late commotions, had procured him the 
esteem and affection. of all ranks of men; and, 
instead of attempting to. oppose, their whole 
wish was to see him once more} returning in 
triumph. But the prince, sensible of the quiet 
tate of the kingdom, did not scem in much 
haste to take possession of the throne; and he 
spegt near a year in France, before he made his 
appearance in England. The honours he receiv- 
ed from the great upon the continent, and the 
acclamations with which he was every where 
attended by the people, were too alluring. to 

young mind to be suddenly relinquished ; C 
was even tempted to exhibit proofs of his bravery 
in a tournament, to which he was invited by the 
count de Chalons, who defied him to a trial of 


his skill. Impressed with high ideas of the 
chivalry 
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chivalry: of the times, he accepted the chal. 


lenge; and proposed, with his knights, to hold 


the field against all that would enter the lists. 


His usual good fortune attended him; and his 


success had like to have converted a trial of skill 


into a matter of bloody contention. The count 


de Chalons, enraged at being foiled, made a seri- 
ous attack upon the English, in which some blood 
was idly spilt; but Edward and his knights still 
maintained the superiority. From Chalons Ed- 
ward proceeded to Paris, where he was magni- 


ficently entertained by Philip, king of France, to 
whom he did homage for the territories the kings 


of England had possessed in that kingdom. From 
Paris he set out for Gascony, to curb the inso- 


lence of Gaston count Bearne, who had rebelled 


in his absence. From thence he passed through 
Montreuil, where he accommodated some diffe- 
rences between the English and Flemings. At 
length, after various battles, dangers, and fa- 
tigues, he arrived in his native dominions, amidst 
the loud acclamations of his people, and was 
solemnly crowned at Westminster by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The joy of all ranks 


upon this occasion was inexpressible ; the feast- 


ing continued a whole fortnight at the king's 
expense; five hundred horses were turned loose, 
as the property of those who could catch them. 
The king of Scotland, with several other princes, 
graced the solemnity, and did homage for those 
territories they beid under the English crown. 
Nothing therefore remained to complete the fe- 


| hHeity of the people but the continuance of such 


prosperity : and this they had every reason to ex- 
pect from the king's justice, his œconomy, and 
his prudence. | | 

| As 


As Edward was now come to an undisputed 
throne, the opposite interest was proportionably 


feeble. The barons were exhausted by long mu- 


tual dissensions; the clergy were divided in their 
interests, and agreed only in one point, to hate 
the pope, who had for some time drained them 


* with impunity ; the people, by some insurrec+ 


tions against the convents, appear to have hated 
the clergy with equal animosity. These dis- 
agreeing orders only concurred in one point, that 
of esteeming and reverencing the king. In 
such a conjuncture, therefore, few measures 
could be taken by the crown that would be 
deemed oppressive; and we accordingly find the 
present monarch often, from his own authority 
alone, raising those taxes that would have been 
peremptorily refused to his predecessor. | How- 
ever, Edward was naturally prudent, and, though 
capable of becoming absolute, he satisfied himself 


with moderate power, and laboured only to be 


terrible to his enemies. | 


is first care was to correct” those disorders 
which had crept in under the last part of his 


father's feeble administration. He proposed, by 
an exact distribution of justice, to give equal 
protection and redress to all the orders of the 
state. He took every opportunity to inspect the 

conduct of all his magistrates and judges, aad 
to displace such as were negligent or corrupt. In 
short, a system of strict justice, marked with an 
air of severity, was pursued throughout his reign; 


formidable to the people indeed, but yet adapted 


to the ungovernable licentiousness of the times. 
The Jews were the only part of his subjects who 
were refused that equal justice which the king 


made a boast of distributing. As Edward _ 
| | been 
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been bred up in prejudices against them, and a as 
these were still more confirmed by his expedition 
to the Holy Land, he seemed to have no com- 
passion upon their suffering. Many were the 
arbitrary taxes levied upon them; two hundred 
and eighty of them were hanged at once, upon a 
charge of adulterating the coin of the kingdom; 
the goods of the rest were confiscated, and all 
of that religion utterly banished the Kingdom. 
This severity was very grateful to the people, 
who hated the Jews, not only for their tenets, but 
for their method of living, winch was by e | 
and extortion, 

But Edward had too noble a qpirit to be con- 
tent with the applause this petty oppression ac- 
quired : he resolved to march against Lewellyn, 
prince of North Wales, who had refused to do 
homage for his dominions, and seemed bent upon 
renouncing all dependence upon the crown of 
England. The Welch had for many ages en- 
joyed their own Jaws, language, customs, and 
opinions. They were the remains of the ancient 
Britons who had escaped the Roman and Saxon 
invasions, and still preserved their freedom and 
their country uncontaminated by the admission of 
foreign conquerors. But as they were, from their 
number, incapable of withstanding their more 
powerful neighbours on the plain, their chief de- 
fence lay in their inaccessible mountains, those 
natural bulwarks of the country. Whenever 
England was distressed by factions at home, or 
its forces called off to wars abroad, the Welch 
made it a constant practice to pour in their irre- 
gular troops, and lay the open country Waste 
wherever they came. Nothing could be more 


pernicious to /a country than several neigh- 
bouring 


E DWAK D . 


Yorjbing independent principalities, under diffe- 


— 


rent commanders, and pursuing different inter- 
ests; the mutual jealousies of such were sure to 


harass the people; and wherever victory was pur- 
chased, it was always at the expense of the ge- 
neral welfare. Sensible of this, Edward had long 


wished to reduce that incursive people, and had 


ordered Lewellyn to do homage for his territo- 
ries; which summons the Welch prince refused 


to obey, unless the king's own son should be de- 


livered as a hostage for his safe return. The king 
was not displeased at this refusal, as it served to 
give him a pretext for his intended invasion. He, 


therefore, levied an army against Lewellyn, and 


marched into his country with certain assurance 
of success. Upon the approach of Edward, the 
Welch prince took refuge among the inaccessi- 


ble mountains of Snowdon, and there resolved | 
to maintain his ground, without trusting to the 
chance of a battle. 


These were the steep re- 
treats that had for many ages before defended his 
ancestors-against all the attempts of the Norman 
and Saxon conquerors. But Edward, equally vi- 


gorous and cautious, having explored every part 


of his way, pierced into the very centre of Lew- 
ellyn's territories, and approached the Welch 
army in its last retreat. Lewellyn at first little 


regarded the progress of an enemy that he sup- 


posed would make a transient invasion, and then 
depart; but his contempt was turned into con- 


sternation, When he saw Edward place his forces 


at the foot of the mountains, and surround his 
army, in order to force it by famine. De- 
stitute of magazines, and cooped up in a nar- 
row corner of the country, 


thing 


without provisions 
tor his troops, or pasrurage for his cattle, no- 
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thing remained but death, or submission; so that 
the unfortunate Welch prince, without being 
able to strike a blow for his independence, was 
at last obliged to submit at discretion, and to 
receive such terms as the victor was pleased to 
impose. Lewellyn consented to pay fifty thou- 
sand pounds, as a satisfattion for damages; to 
do homage to the crown of England; to per- 
mit all other barons, except four near Snow- 
don, to swear fealty in the same manner; to 
relinqutsh the country between Cheshire and the 
river Conway; to do justice to his own family; 
and to deliver hostages for the security of his 
submission. | 5 a | 
A. D. 1281, But this treaty was only of short duration: the 
oppression of the conqueror, and the indignant 
pride of the conquered nation, could not long 
remain without producing new dissensions. The 
ds of the Marches committed all kinds of in- 
justice on their Welch neighbours; and although 
Edward remitted the fifty thousand pounds pe- 
nalty, yet he laid other restrictions some time 
after upon Lewellyn, which that prince consi- 
dered as more injurious. He particularly ex- 
acted a promise from him at Worcester, that he 
would retain no person in his principality that 
should be disagreeable to the English monarch. 
These were insuits too great to be endured, and 
once more the Welch flew to arms. A body of 
their forces took the field, under the command 
of David, the brother of their prince, ravaged 
the plain country, took the castle of Harwardin, 
made sir Roger Clifford, justice of the Marches, 
who was very dangerously wounded, their pri- 
soner, and soon after laid siege to the castle of 


Rhudlan. When the account of these hostili- 
tles 


> 
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ties was brought to Edward, he assembled a nu- 
merous army, and set out with a resolution to 
exterminate Lewellyn and his whole family, and 


to reduce that people to such an abject state, 


that they should never after be able to revolt, or 
distress their peaceable neighbours. At first, how- 
ever, the king's endeavours were not attended 
with their usual success: having caused a bridge 
of boats to be laid over the river Menay, a body 
of forces, commanded by lord Latimer and De 
Thonis, passed over before it was completely 
finished, to signalise their courage against the 
enemy. The Welch patiently remained in their 
fastnesses till they saw the tide flowing in be- 
yond the end of the bridge, and thus cutting off 
the retreat of the assailants. It was then that 
they poured down from their mountains with 
hideous outcries, and, with the most ungovern- 
able fury, put the whole body that had got over 


to the sword. This defeat revived the sinking 


Spirits of the Welch, and it was now universally 
believed by that superstitious people that heaven 
had declared in their favour. A story ran, that 
it was foretold, in the prophecies of Merlin, 
that Lewellyn was to be the restorer of ,Brutus's 
empire in Britain: a wizard had prognosticated 
that he should ride through the streets of London 
with a crown upon his head. These were induce- 
ments sufficiently strong to persuade this prince 
to hazard a decisive battle against the English. 
Wich this view, he marched into Radnorshire ; 
and passing the river Wey, his troops were sur- 
prised and defeated by Edward Mortimer, while 
he himself was absent from his army, upon a 
conference with some of the barons of that coun- 
try. Upon his return, seeing the dreadful situa- 

: | tion 
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tion of his affairs, he ran desperately into the midst 
of the enemy, and quickly found that death he so 
ardently seught for. One of the English captains 
recognising his countenance, severed bis head 
from his body, and it was sent to London, where 
it was xeceived with extreme demonstrations of 
joy. The brutal spirit of! the times will suffici- 
ently appear from the barbarity of the citizens on 
this occasion: the head being encircled in a silver 
coronet, to fulfil the prediction of the wizard, it 
was placed by them upon a pillory, that the po- 
pulace might glut their eyes with such an agree- 
able spectacle. David, the brother of this unfor- 
tunate prince, soon . shared the same fate; 
while his followers, quite dispirited by the loss of 
their beloved leader, obeyed but slowly, and 
fought with reluctance. Thus, being at last to- 
tally abandoned, he was obliged to hide himself 
in one of the obscure caverns of the country ; but 
his retreat being soon after discovered, he was 
taken, tried, and condemned, as a traitor. His 
sentence was executed with the most rigorous se- 
verity; he was hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
only for having bravely defended the expiring li- 
berties of his native country, and his own heredi- 
tary posscssions. With him expired the govern- 
ment and the distinction of the nation. lt was 
soon after united to the kingdom of England, 
made a principality, and given to the eldest son 
of the crown. Foreign conquest might add to 
the glory, but this added to the felicity of the 
kingdom. The Welch were now blended with 
the conquerors; and, in the revolution of a few 
ages, all national animosity was ROY forgotten. 

At the time of the conquest, however, the 
Welch submitted with extreme e and 


few 
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few nations ever bowed to a foreign yoke with 
greater indignation. The bards of the country, 
whose employment consisted in rehearsing the 
glorious deeds of their ancestors, were particu- 


larly obnoxious to the king, who, considering 


that while they continued to keep the ancient 
flame alive, he must expect no peace in his new 
acquisitions, ordered them to be massacred, from 
motives of barbarous policy, at that time not un- 
common. This severity he is said to have softened 
by another measure, equally politic, and far less 


culpable. In order to flatter their vanity, and 


amuse their superstition, he leſt his queen to be 
delivered in the castle of Caernarvon, and after- 
wards presented the child, whose name was Ed- 
ward, to the Welch lords, as a native of their 
country, and as their appointed prince. The 
lords received him with acclamations of joy, con- 
sidering him as a master who would govern them 
as a distinct people from the English, there being 
at that time another heir apparent to the English 
crown. But the death of the eldest son, Alphonso, 
soon after made young Edward, who had been 
thus created prince of Wales, heir also to the 
English monarchy ; and ever since, the govern- 
ment of both nations has continued to flow in one 
undivided channel. , | T 
This great and important conquest being a- 
chieved, paved the way for one of still more im- 


portance, though not attended with such perma- 


nent consequences. Alexander III. king of Scot - 
land, had been killed by a fall from his horse, 
leaving only Margaret, his grand- daughter, heir to 
the crown, who died some time after. The death 
of this princess produced a most ardent dispute 
about the success ion to the Scottish throne, being 
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claimed by no less than twelve - competitors. 


That nation being thus divided into as many fac- 
tions as there were pretenders, the guardians of 
the realm would not undertake to decide a dispute 
of so much consequence. The nobility of the 


country were no less divided in their opinions: 


and, after long debates, they. at last unanimously 
agreed to refer the contest to the determination of 
the king of England. The claims of all the 
other candidates were reduced to three, who were 
the descendents of the earl of Huntingdon by 
three daughters; John Hastings,, who claimed in 


. Tight of his mother, as one of the co-heiresses 


of the crown; John Baliol, who alleged his right, 
as being descended from the eldest daughter, 


who was his grandmother ; and Robert Bruce, 


who who was the actual son of the second daugh- 
ter. In this contest, which was referred to Ed- 
ward, he pretended the utmost degree of deli- 
beration ; and although he had long formed his 


resolution, yet he ordered all inquiries to be made 


on the subject, that he might be master of the 
arguments that could be advanced on any side of 
the question. In this research, he soon discovered 
that some passages in old chronicles might be 
produced to favour his own secret inclinations ; 
and, without farther delay, instead of admitting 
the claims of the competitors, he boldly urged 
his own; and, to second his pretenstons, advanced 
with a formidable army to the frontiers of the 
kingdom. . . 

The Scottish barons were thunderstruck at 
these unexpected pretensions; and though they 


felt the most extreme indignation at his proce- 


dure, yet they resolved to obey his summons to 


meet at the castle of Norham, a place situated - 
7 the 
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the southern banks of the Tweed, where he con- 
vened the parliament of that country. He there 
produced the proofs of his superiority, which he 
alleged were unquestionable, and desired their 
concurrence with his claims; at the same time 
advising them to use deliberation, and to ex- 
amine all his allegations with impartial justice. 
To a proposal that appeared in itself so unrea- 
sonable, no immediate ans wer could be given; 
for where all is defective, it is nqt easy to sub- 
mit to the combating a part: the barons, there- 
fore, continued silent; and Edward interpret- 
ing this for a consent, addressed himself to the 
several competitors to the crown; and previous 
to his appointing one of them as his vassal, he re- 
quired their acknowledgement of his superiority. 
He naturally concluded that none of them would 
venture to disoblige the man who was unani- 
mously appointed to be the arbitrator of his pre- 
tensions. Nor was he deceived ; he found them 
all equally obsequious on this occasion. Robert 
Bruce was the first who made the acknowledge- 
ment, and the rest quickly followed his example. 
Edward being thus, become the superior of the 
kingdom, undertook next to consider which of 
the candidates was the fittest to be appointed un- 
der him; or it may be, as they appeared all in- 
different to him, which had the justest claim. 
In order to give this deliberation the appearance 
of impartiality, an hundred commissioners were 
appointed, forty of them being chosen by the can- 
didates who were in the interests of John Baliol: 
forty by those in the interests of Robert Bruce; 
and twenty, who were chosen by Edward him- 
self. Having thus fitted matters to his satisfac- 
tion, he left the commissioners to sit at Berwick; 
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and went southward, to free their deliberations 
from all shadow of restraint. The subject of the 
dispute ultimately rested in this question: Whe- 
ther Baliol, who was descended from the elder 
sister, but farther removed by one degree, was 
to be preferred before Bruce, who was actually 
the younger sister's son? The rights of inherit- 
ance, as at present generally practised over Eu- 
rope, were even at that time pretty well ascer- 
tained; and not only the eommissioners, but many 
of the best lawyers of the age, universally con- 
curred in affirming Baliol's superior claim. Ed- 
ward, therefore, pronounced sentence in his fa- 
vour; and that candidate, upon renewing his oath 
of fealty to England, was put in possession of the 
Scottish kingdom, and all its fortresses, which had 
been previously put in the hands of the king of 
England. | ONO N 

Baliol being thus placed upon the Scottish 
throne, less as a king than as a vassal, Edward's 
first step was sufficient to convince that people of 
his intentions to stretch the prerogative to the 
utmost. Instead of gradually accustoming the 
Scots to bear the English yoke, and of sliding 
in his new power upon them by slow and imper- 
ceptible degrees, he began at once to give them 
notice of his intentions. A merchant of Gascony 
had presented a petition to him, importing that 
Alexander, the late king of Scotland, was in- 
debted to him a large sum, which was still un- 
paid, notwithstanding all his solicitations to 
Baliol, the present king, for payment; Edward 
eagerly embraced this opportunity of exercising 
his new right, and summoned the king of Scot- 
land to appear at Westminster, to answer in per- 


son the merchant's complaint. Upon subjects 
equally 
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equally trivial he sent six different summonses, 
at different times, in one year; so that the poor 
Scottish king soon perceived that he was pos- 
sessed of the name only, but not the authority 
of a sovereign. Willing, therefore, to shake off 
the yoke of so troublesome a master, Baliol re- 
volted, and procured the pope's absolution from 
his former oaths of homage. To strengthen his 
hands still more, he entered into a secret treaty 
with Philip, king of France, which was the com- 
mencement of an union between these two na- 
tions, that, for so many Succeeding ages, was 
fatal to the interests of England. To confirm 
this alliance, the king of Scotland stipulated a 
mariage between his eldest son, and the daughter 
of Philip de Valois. 50 2 
Edward, to whom these transactions were no 
secret, endeavoured to ward the threatened blow, 
by being the first aggressor; and accordingly 
summoned John to perform the duty of a vassal, 
and to send him a supply of forces against an in- 
vasion from France, with which state he had for 
some time been at variance. He also summoned 
him to surrender some of his principal forts, and 
to appear at a parliament which was held at 
Newcastle. None of these commands, as he 
well foresaw, being complied with, he resolved 
to enforce obedience by marching a body of thirty 
thousand foot, and four thousand horse, into the 
heart of the kingdom of Scotland. As the Scot- 
tish nation had little reliance on the vigour or 
the courage of their king, they had assigned him 
a council of twelve noblemen to assist, or, more 
properly speaking, to superintend his proceed- 
ings. They raised an army of forty thousand 
men for the present emergency, and marched 
h % 3 | them 
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them to the frontiers, which Edward was now 
preparing to attack. But some of the most con- 
siderable of the Scottish nobility, among whom 
were Robert Bruce and his son, endeavoured to 
ingratiate themselves with Edward by an early 
submission, which served not a little to intimidate 
those who still adhered to their king. The pro- 
gress, therefore, of the English arms was ex- 
tremely rapid; Berwick was taken by assault, 
sir William Douglas, the governor, made pri- 
soner, and a garrison of seven thousand men put 
to the sword. Elated by these advantages, Ed- 
ward dispatched the earl Warenne, with ten 
thousand men, to lay siege to Dunbar; and the 
Scots, sensible of the importance of that place, 
adyanced with their whole army, under the com- 
mand of the earls of Mar, Buchan, and Lenox, 
to relieve it. Although the superiority of the 
numbers was greatly on their side, yet courage 
and discipline were entirely on that of the Eng- 
lish. The conflict was of short continuance; the 
Scots were soon thrown into confusion, and twenty : 
thousand of their men were slain upon the field 
of battle. The castle of Dunbar, with all its 
garrison, surrendered the day following; and Ed- 
ward, who was now come up with the main body 
of his army, led them onward into the country 
to certain conquest. The castles of the greatest 
strength and - importance opened their gates to 
him almost without resistance; and the whole 
southern part of the country acknowledged the 
conqueror. The northern parts were not $0 
easily reducible, being defended by the inacces- 
Sible mountains, and intricate forests, that deform 
the face of that country. To make himself 
master of this part of the kingdom, Edward re- 
| 8 VVV 
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inforced his army with numbers of men levied in 


Ireland and Wales, who, being used to this kind 
of desultory war, were best qualified to seek, or 
pursue the latent enemy. But Baliol made these 


preparations. unnecessary; he found that a ready 


submission was more safe and easy than a fierce 
resistance drawn out among mountainous deserts, 
and those solitudes made still more dreadful by 
famine. He hastened, therefore, to make his 


peace with the victor, and expressed the deepest 


repentance for his former disloyalty. To satisfy 


him still farther, he made a solemn resignation of 


the crown into his hands; and the whole kingdom 
soon after followed his example. Edward, thus 
master of the kingdom, took every precaution to 
secure his title, and to abolish those distinctions 
which might be apt to keep the _—__ in its for- 

mer independence. 7 
He carefully destroyed all wank "ood monu- 
ments of antiquity that inspired the people 
with a spirit of national pride. He carried away 
a stone, which the traditions, of the vulgar pre- 
tended to have been Jacob's gyllow, on which 
all their kings were seated when they were an- 
ointed. This, the antient tradition had assured 
them, was the mark of their government, and 
wherever it was placed, their command was al- 
ways to follow. The great seal of Baliol was 
broke, and that unhappy monarch himself was 
carried as a prisoner to London, and committed 
to custody in the Tower. TWO years afterwards 
he was restored to his liberty, and banished to 
France, where he died in a private station, with- 
out making any farther attempts to reinstate 
himself m the throne; e perhaps in 
R 4 privacy 
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rivacy than if gratified in the pursuits of am- 

ition. Les es ee out 
Ihe cessation which was given to Edward by 
those successes, in his insular dominions, induced 
him to turn his ambition to the continent, where 
he expected to recover a part of those territories 
that had been usurped from his crown, during 
the imbecility of his predecessors. There had 
been a rupture with France some time before, 
upon a very trifling occasion. A Norman and 
English ship met off the coast, near Bayonne, 
and having both occasion to draw water from the 
same spring, there happened a quarrel for the 
preference. This scuffle, in which a Norman 
was slain, produced a complaint to the king of 
France, who desired the complainant to take his 
own revenge, and not bring such matters before 
him. This the Normans did shortly after: for 
seizing the crew of a ship in the Channel, they 
hanged a part of them, together with some dogs, 
in the presence of all their companions. This 
produced a retaliation from the English cinque- 


ports; and the animosity of the merchants on 


both sides being wrought up to fury, the sea 
became a scene of piracy and murder. No quar- 
ter was given on either side; the mariners were 
destroyed by thousands; and at last the affair 
became too serious for the sovereigns of either 
side to continue any longer unconcerned specta- 
tors. Some ineffectual overtures were made for 
an accommodation; but Edward seeing that it 
was likely to come to an open rupture, gave or- 
ders for having his territory of Guienne, upon 
the continent, put into a posture of defence. 
Nor was he remiss in making treaties with seve- 
ral neighbouring princes, whose assistance he 

1 © PE chased, 
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purchased, though greatly to the diminution of 
his scanty revenues. He even sent an army, 
collected in England from the jails, which had 
been filled with robbers in the former reign, and 
who were now made serviceable to the state. 
These, though at first successful, under the com- 
mand of John de Bretagne, earl of Richmond, 
were, however, soon repulsed by the French 
army, under the command of Charles, brother to 
the king of France. Yet it was not easy to dis- A. D. 1298. 
courage Edward from any favourite pursuit. In 
about three years after, he again renewed his at- 
tempts upon Guienne, and sent thither an army 
of seven thousand men, under the command 
of his brother, the earl of Lancaster. That 
prince gained, at first, some advantages over the 
French at Bourdeaux: but he was soon after 
Seized with a distemper, of which he died at 
Bayonne. e 1 e 
The king finding his attempts upon that quar- 
ter unsuccessful, resolved to attack France upon 
another, where he hoped that kingdom would be 
more vulnerable. He formed an alliance with 
John, earl of Holland, by giving him his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth in marriage; and also with Guy, 
earl of Flanders, whose assistance he procured 
for the stipulated sum of seventy- five thousand 
pounds. From these assistances he entertained 
hopes of being once more able to recover his 
hereditary dominions; and he accordingly set 
himself earnestly about providing money for such 
an arduous undertaking. This was not obtained 
without the greatest struggles with his clergy and 
the people; so that when he came to take the field 
in Flanders, at the head of an army of fifty 
thousand men, the proper season of * was 
| ost ; 
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lost; wherefore the king of France and he were 
glad to come to an accommodation, by which 
they agreed to submit their differences to the ar- 
bitration of the pope. By this mediation it was 
agreed between them, that their union should 
be cemented with a double marriage; that of 
Edward with Margaret, Philip's sister; and that 
of the prince of Wales with Isabella, the French 
monarch's daughter. Philip was prevailed on 
to restore Guienne to the English. He agreed, 
also, to abandon the king of Scotland, upon con- 
dition that Edward should in like manner neglect 
the earl of Flanders. Thus, after a very expen- 
sive war, the two monarchs were obliged to sit 
down just where they began, and, instead of mak- 
ing preparations against cach other, they resolved 
to turn the weight of their er upon their 
weaker neighbours. | 

But though this expedition 1 was thus fruitless y 
terminated, yet the expenses which were requi- 
site for fitting it out, were not only burthensome 
to the king, but even, in the event, threatened to 
shake him on his throne. In order at first to set 
the great machine in movement, he raised con- 
siderable supplies by means of his parliament; 
and that august body was then first modelled by 
him into the form in which it continues to this 
day. As the great part of the property of the 
kingdom was now, by the introduction of com- 
merce, and the improvement of agriculture, 
transferred from the barons to the lower classes 
of the people, so their consent was thought ne- 
cessary for the raising any considerable supplies. 
For this reason, he issued writs to the sheriffs, 
enjoining them to send to parlrament, along with 


two knights of the shite (as in the former reign), 
two 
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two deputies from each borough within their 
county, and these provided with sufficient powers 
from their constituents to grant such demands 
as they should think reasonable for the safety 
of the state. The charges of these deputies were 
to be borne by the borough which sent them; 
and so far were they from considering their depu- 
tation as an honour, nothing could be more dis- 
pleasing to any borough than to be thus obliged 
to send a deputy, or to any individual than to be 
thus chosen. However, the authority of these 
commoners increased by time. Their union gave 
them weight; and it became customary among 
them, in return for the supplies which they had 
granted, to prefer petitions to the crown for the 
redress of those grievances under which they sup- 
posed the nation to labour. The more the king's 
necessities increased, the more he found it expe- 


dient to give them an early redress, till from re- 


questing the commons proceeded to requiring; 
and, having all the property of the nation, they 
by degrees began to be possessed of the power. 
Such was the constitution of that parliament, 
to which Edward applied for assistance against 
France. He obtained from the barons and 
knights, a grant of the twelfth of their move- 


ables; from the boroughs, an eighth; and from 


the clergy he resolved to exact a fifth; but he 
there found an unexpected resistance. This body 
of men, who had already felt the weight of his 
necessities, resolved to avail themselves of any 
pretext rather than thus submit to such a heavy 
and disproportioned imposition. The pope had 


some time before issued a bull, prohibiting the 


clergy from paying taxes to any temporal prince, 
without permission from the see of Rome; and 
55 | those 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
those of England now pleaded: conscience, in re- 
fusing to comply with the king's demand. They 
alleged, that they owed obedience to two sove- 
reigns, a spiritual and a temporal; but that their 
eternal happiness bound them to obey. one, white. 
only their worldly safety led them to acknow- 
ledge the commands of the other. Edward was 
somewhat mortified at their refusal, but em- 
ployed their own arguments with great force 
against them. He refused them his temporal 
protection, ordered his judges to receive no cause 
brought betore them by the clergy, but to hear 
and decide all causes, in which they were de- 
fendants: to do every man justice against them; 
and to deny them justice even under the greatest 
injury. 
In this outlawed situation, they suffered num- 
berless hardships from every ruffian, while the 
king's officers remained unconcerned spectators 
of the ravages committed upon them, without 
incurring the hatred of oppressive or vindictive 
cruelty. Whenever the clergy ventured from 
home, they were dismounted from their horses, 
and robbed of their cloaths; the primate himself 
was attacked on the highway, and stripped of all 
his equipage and furniture. These severities at 
length prevailed ; and the clergy agreed to lay 
the sums they were taxed in some church ap- 
pointed them, which were to be taken away by 
the king's officers. Thus at once they obeyed 
the king, without incurring the censures of the 
pope. But though these sums were very great, 
yet they were by no means adequate to the wants 
of the state. New taxes were therefore arbitrarily 
imposed. Edward laid a duty of forty shillings 
a sack upon woe; be required the sheriffs 1 
eac 
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each county to supply him with two thousand 


quarters of wheat, and as many of oats, without 
considering the manner they were to be obtained. 
These he levied by the way of loans, promising 
to pay an equivalent, whenever the exigencies of 
the state were less pressing. Such various modes 
of oppression were not suffered without murmur- 
ing. The clergy were already disgusted to a 
man; the people complained at those extortions 
they could not resist; while many of the more 
powerful barons, jealous of their own privileges, 
as well as of national liberty, gave countenance to 
the general discontent. - e 
he first symptoms of this spirit of resistance 
appeared upon the king's ordering Humphry 
Bohun, the constable, and Roger Bigod, the 
mareschal of England, to take the command of 
an army that he proposed to send over into Gas- 
cony, while he himself intended to make a diver- 
sion on the side of Flanders. But these two pow- 
erful noblemen refused to obey his orders, alleg- 
ing, that they were obliged by their offices to 


attend him only in the wars, and not to conduct - 


his armies. A violent altercation ensued. The 
king, addressing himself to the constable, cried 
out, Sir earl, by God, you shall either go or 
be hanged.” To which the haughty baron re- 
plied, © Sir king, by God, I will neither go 
nor be hanged.” This opposition quite defeated 
his scheme for the conquest of Guienne. He 
found he had driven prerogative a little too far; 
and with that presence of mind which always 


brought him back, when he had the least gone 
beyond the line of discretion, he desired to be + 


reconciled to his barons, to the church, and to 


kis people. He therefore pleaded the urgent ne- 
| cessities 
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cessities of the crown, and promised, upon his 
return from Flanders, whither he was then going, 
to redress all grievances, to restore the execu- 
tion of the laws, and to make his subjects com- 
pensation for the losses which they had sustained. 
These professions served pretty well to allay the 
kindling discontents of the nation, during his 
absence abroad, except that the ensuing parlia- 
ment only the two noblemen, attended by a great 
body of cavalry and infantry, took possession of 
the city gates, and obliged the king's council to 
sign the Magna Charta, and to add a clause, to 

secure the nation for ever against all impositions 
and taxes, without the consent of parliament. 
This the council readily agreed to sign; and the 
king himself, when it was sent over to him in 
Flanders, after some hesitation, thought proper 
to do the same. These concessions he again 
confirmed upon his return; and though it was 
probable he was averse to granting them, yet he 
was at last brought to give a plenary consent 
to all the articles that were demanded of him. 
Thus, after the contest of an age, the Magna 
Charta was finally established; nor was it the 
least circumstance in its favour, that its confir- 
mation was procured from one of the greatest 
and boldest princes that ever swayed the English 
Sceptre. 8 

But though the confirmation of this charter 
was obtained without much violence, yet it is 
probable, that the disturbance given by Scotland 
about the same time, might have hastened its 


A. D.1297. final execution. That fierce nation, which had 


been conquered some time before with so much 
ease, still discovered a spirit of independence, 
that no severity could restrain, nor defeats sub- 

| | 9 due. 
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due. The earl Warenne had been left justiciary 
in that kingdom; and his prudence and modera- 
tion were equal to his valour. He therefore 
protected the people with his justice, as he had 
subdued them by his arms: but being obliged, 
by the bad state of his health, to leave that king- 
dom, he left the administration in the hands of 
two very improper ministers; the one, whose 
name was Ormesby, was rigorous and cruel; the 
other, called Cressingham, was avaricious and 
mean. Under such an administration little sta- 
bility could be expected; and their injustice 
Soon drove this distressed people into open rebel- 
lion. A few of those who had fled into the most 
inaccessible mountains from the arms of Edward, 
took this opportunity to pour down, and strike 
for freedom. They were headed by William 
Wallace, so celebrated in Scottish story, the 
younger son of a gentleman who lived in the 
western part of the kingdom. He was a man 
of gigantic stature, incredible strength, and amaz- 
ing intrepidity; eagerly desirous of independence, 
and possessed with the most disinterested spirit 
of patriotism. To this man had resorted, all 
those who were obnoxious to the English govern- 
ment; the proud, the bold, the criminal, and the 
ambitious. These, bred among dangers and 
hardships themselves, could not forbear admiring 
in their leader a degree of patience, under fa- 
tigue and famine, which they supposed beyond 
the power of human nature to endure; he soon, 
therefore, became the principal. object of their 
affection and their esteem. His first exploits 
were confined to petty ravages, and occasional at- 
. tacks upon the English. As his forces increased, 
his efforts became more formidable; every day 
5 brought 
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brought accounts of his great actions ; his party 
was joined first by the desperate, and then by 


the enterprising; at last, all who loved their 


country came to take shelter under his protec- 
tion. Thus reinforced, he formed a plan of sur- 
prising Ormesby, the unworthy English minister, 
who resided at Scone; but though this tyrant 
escaped the meditated irruption, yet his effects 


served to recompense the insurgents. From this 


time, the Scots began to grow too powerful for 
the Engliſh that were appointed to govern them ; 
many of their principal barons joined the insur- 


gents ; sir William Douglas was among the fore- 


most openly to avow his attachment; while Ro- 
bert Bruce more secretly favoured and promoted 
the cause. To oppose this unexpected insur- 
rection, earl Warenne collected an army of forty 
thousand men in the North of England, and 
prepared to attack the Scots, who had by this 
time crossed the borders, and had begun to ra- 
vage the country. He suddenly entered Annan- 
dale, and came up with the enemy at Irvine, 


where he surprised their forces, who, being in- 


ferior in number, capitulated, and promised to 
give hostages for their future fidelity. Most 
of the nobility renewed their oaths, and joined 
the English army with reluctance, waiting a 
more favourable occasion for vindicating their 
freedom. Wallace alone disdained submission; 
but, with his faithful followers, marched north- 
wards, with a full intention to protract the hour 


of slavery as long as he could. In the mean 
time, Warenne advanced in the pursuit, and 


overtook him, where he was advantageously 
posted, in the neighbourhood of Stirling, on the 


other side of the river Forth. The earl perceiv- 
| | | ing 
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ing the favourable ground he had chosen, was for 
declining the engagement: but being pressed by 
Cressingham, a proud man, whose private re- 


venge operated over his judgment, the old earl 
was at last obliged to comply, and he passed over 
a part of his army to begin the attack. Wallace, 
allowing such numbers of the English to get 


over as he thought himself superior to, boldly 
advanced upon them before they were completely 


formed, and put them entirely to the rout. - Part 
were pursued into the river that lay in the rear, 


and the rest were cut to pieces. Among the slain 
was Cressingham himself, whose memory was so 


extremely odious to the Scots, that they flead his 


dead body, and made saddles of his skin. Wa- 


renne retired with the remains of his army to 
Berwick, while his pursuers took sueh castles as 
were but ill provided for a siege. Wallace re- 


turned into Scotland, after having thus, for a time, 


saved his country, laden with an immense plunder, 
with which he for a while dispelled the prospect 
of famine, that seemed to threaten the nation. 
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Edward, who had been over in Flanders while A. P. 1297. 


these misfortunes happened in England, hastened 
back with impatience to restore his authority, 
and secure his former conquests. As the dis- 
contents of the people were not yet entirely 
appeased, he took every popular measure that he 
thought would give them satisfaction. He re- 
stored to the citizens of London the power of 
electing their o.¼n magistrates, of which they 
had been deprived in the latter part of his father's 
reign. He ordered strict inquiries to be made 
concerning the quantity of corn which he had 
arbitrarily seized for the use of his armies, as if 
he intended to pay the value to the owners. 
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| Thus having appeased, if not catfied, all com: 


plaints, he levied the whole force of his domi. 
nions; and, at the head of a hundred thousand 
men, he directed his march to the North, fully 


their late defection. 


resolved to take vengeance upon the Scots for 


It may easily be supposed that the Scots, even 


if united, were but ill able to resist such an 
army, commanded by such a king; but their 
own mutual dissensions served to render them still 
more unequal to the eontest, and to prepare Ed- 
ward's way to an easy triumph. The Scots were 
headed by three commanders, who each claimed 


an equal share of authority; these were the 


Steward of Scotland, Cummin of Badenoch, and 
William Wallace, who offered to pive up his 
command, but whose party refused to follow any 


other leader. The Scotch army was posted at 


Falkirk, and there proposed to abide the assault 
of the English, They were drawn up in three 


separate divisions, each forming a complete body 


of pikemen, and the intervals filled up with 


_ archers. Their horse were placed in the rear, 


and their front was secured with palisadoes. 
Edward, though he saw that the advantage of 
Situation was against him, little regarded such 2 
Superiority, confident of his skill and his num- 
bers; wherefore, dividing his forces also into 
three bodies, he led them to the attack. Just 
as he advanced at the head of his troops, the 


Scots set up such a shout, that the horse, upon 


which the king rode, took fright, threw, and 
afterwards kicked. him on the ribs, as he lay on 
the ground; but the intrepid monarch, though 
sorely bruised with his fall, quickly mounted 
again with his usual alacrity, and ordered oe 


, . OY TY 


Welch troops to begin the attack. These made 
but à feeble resistance against the Scots, who 
fought with determined valour; but Edward, 
seeing them begin to decline, advanced in per- 
son at the head of another battalion; and having 
pulled up the palisadoes, charged the enemy 
with such impetuosity, that they were no longer 
able to resist. In this distress, Wallace did all 


that lay in the power of man to sustain and avert 


the shock; but the division commanded by Cum- 
min quitting the field, both the divisions of the 
lord steward, as well as that of Wallace, lay ex- 
posed to the English archers, who at that time 
began to excel those of all other nations. Wal- 
lace for a while maintained an unequal contest 
with his pikemen; but finding himself in dan- 
ger of being surrounded, he was at last obliged 
to give way, and slowly to draw off the poor 
remnant of his troops behind the river Carron. 
Such was the famous battle of Falkirk, in which 
Edward gained a complete victory, leaving 
twelve thousand of the Scots, or, some will have 
it, fifty thousand, dead upon the field of battle, 
while the English had not an hundred slain. 

A blow so dreadful had not as yet entirely 
erushed the spirits of the Scotch nation; and after 
a short interval, they began to breathe from their 
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calamities. Wallace, who had gained all their A. D. 1293. 


regards by his valour, showed that he still merit- 
ed them more by his declining the rewards of 
ambition. Perceiving how much he was envied 
by the nobility, and knowing how prejudicial 
that envy would prove to the interests of his 
country, he resigned the regency of the king- 
dom, and humbled himself to a private station. 


He proposed Cummin as the properest person to 


© | Supply 
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supply bis room; and that nobleman endeavour , 


ed to show himself worthy. of this pre-eminence; 
He soon began to annoy the enemy; and not 


content wich a defensive war, he made incursions 


A. D. 1302. 


A. D. 1303. 


into the southern counties of the kingdom, which 
Edward had imagined wholly subdued. They 
attacked an army of the English lying at Rosin | 
near Edinburgh, and gained a complete victory, 


Ihe renown of the Scottish arms soon began to 


spread dismay among the English garrisons left 
in that kingdom; and they evacuated all the 


fortresses of which they had for some time been 


put in possession. Thus once more the task of 
conquest was to be performed over again; and in 
proportion to their losses, the Scots seemed to 

gather fresh obstinacy. 
But it was not easy for any circumstances of 
pad fortune to repress the enterprisit g spirit of 
king. He assembled a great fleet and army; 
and entering the frontiers of Scotland, appeared 
with a force which the enemy could not think of 
resisting in the open field. The fleet furnished 
the land army with all necessary provisions; 
while these marched securely along, and traversed 
the kingdom from one end to the other, ravag- 
ing the open country, taking all the castles, and 
receiving the submissions of all the nobles. 
This complete conquest employed Edward for 
the space of two years; but he seemed, by the 
severity of his conduct, to make the natives pay 
dear for the trouble to which they had put him. 
He abrogated all the Scottish laws and customs; 
he endeavoured to substitute those of England in 
their place; he entirely raised or destroyed all 
their monuments of antiquity, and endeavoured 
to blot out even the memory of their former 
inde- 
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independence and freedom. There seemed to 


remain only one obstacle to the final destruction 


of the Scottish monarchy; and that was William 
Wallace, who still continued refractory, and, 
wandering with a few forces from mountain to 
mountain, still preserved his native independence 
and usual good fortune. But even their feeble 
hopes from him were soon disappointed he was 
betrayed into the King's hands by sir John Mont- 
eith, his friend, whom he had made acquainted 
with the place of his concealment, being sur- 
prised by him as he lay asleep in the neighbour- 
hood of Glasgow. The king, willing to strike 
the Scots with an example of severity, ordered 
him to be conducted in chains to London, 
whither he was carried amidst infinite crowds of 
spectators, who flocked to see a man that had 
often filled the whole country with consternation. 
On the day after his arrival he was brought to 
his trial, as a'traitor, at-Westminster-hall, where 


he was placed upon a high chair, and crowned | 


with laurel in derision. Being accused of various 
imputed erimes, he pleaded not guilty, and re- 


ſused to own the jurisdiction of the court, af- 


firming that it was equally unjust and absurd to 
charge him with treason against a prince whose 
title he had never acknowledged; and as he was 
born under the laws of another country, it was 


eruel Ny by those to which he was a 


stranger. The judges disregarded his defence; 
for considering Edward as the immediate sove- 


reign of Scotland, they found him guilty of 
high-treason, and condemned him to be hanged, 


drawn, and quartered, the usual punishment for 
such offences. This sentence was executed with 
the most rigorous punctuality; and his head 

8 | * and 
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and quarters were exposed in the chief cities of 


England. Such was the wretched end of a brave 
man, who had, through a course of many years, 
with signal perseverance and conduct, defended 

his native country against an unjust invader. 
Robert Bruce was among those on whom the 
cruel fate of Wallace had made the deepest im- 
pression. This nobleman, whom we have al- 
ready seen as competitor for the crown, and whose 
claims, though set aside by Edward, were still 
secretly pursued, was now actually in the English 
army, He never was sincerely attached to the 
English monarch, whom he was in some measure 
compelled to follow; and an interview with 
Wallace, some time before that champion was 
taken, confirmed him in his resolution to set his 
country free. But as he was now grown old and 


infirm, he was obliged to give up the flattering 


ambition of being the deliverer of his people, 
and to leave it in charge to his son, whosè namę 
was Robert Bruce also, and who received the 
kater with afdour. This ygung nobleman was 
brave, active, and prudent; and a favourable con- 
juncture of circumstances seemed to conspire with 

is aims. John Baliol, whom Edward had de-: 
throned, and banished into France, had lately died 
in that country; his eldest son continued à captive 
in the same place; there was none to dispute his 
pretens ions, except Cummin, who was regent 
of the kingdom; and he also was soon alter 
brought over to second his interests. He there- 
fore. tesolved upon freeing his country from the 


English yoke; and although he attended the 


court of Edward, yet he began to make secret 
Preparations for his. intended revolt. Edward, 
who had been informed not only of his inten- 

tions, 


EDWARD 1. 


tions, but of his actual engagements, contented 
himself with setting spies round him to watch 
his conduct, and ordered all his motions to 
be strictly guarded. Bruce was still busily 
employed in his endeavours, unconscious of 
being suspected, or even of having guardians 
set upon his conduct but he was taught to un- 
derstand his danger, from a present sent him, by 
a yaung nobleman of his acquaintance, of .a pair 
of gilt spurs, and à purse of gold. This he 
considered as a warning to make his escape, 
which he did, by ordering his horses to be shod 
with their shoes turned backwards, to prevent his 
being tracked in the snow, which had then fallen. 
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His dispatch was considered then as very A. PD. 1306. 


great; having travelled from London to Loch- 
maben, which is near four hundred miles, in 
seven days. Cummin, who had jn the begin- 
ning concurred in his schemes, was privately 
known to have communicated the whole to Ed- 
ward ;. and Bruce was resolved, in the first place, 
to take vengeance upon him for his perfidy. 
Hearing that he was then at Dumfries, he went 
thither, and meeting him in the cloisters of a 
monastery belonging to the Grey Friars, re- 
proached him, in severe terms, with his treache- 
ry; and drawing his sword, instantly plunged it 


in his breast. Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, one of 


Bruce's friends, asking him soon after if the trai- 
tor was slain, and Bruce answering that he be- 


lieved so, What! replied the other, only belief! 
« will secure him; and going back to where 


Cummin was receiving absolution at the altar, 
he stabbed him to the heart. It is a disagreeable 
reflection, that actions begun in this manner 
should, nevertheless, terminate in success. 

1 4 | Bruce 
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Bruce had by this action not only rendered 


himself the object of Edward's: resentment, but 


involved all his party in the same guilt. They 
had now no resource left, but to confirm, by 


wt 


desperate valour, what they had a in cruel- 


ty; and they soon expelled such of the English 
forces as had fixed themselves in the kingdom. 
Bruce was solemnly crowned king by the bishop 


of St. Andrew's, in the abbey of Scone; and 


numbers flocked to his standard, resolved to con- 
firm his pretensions. Thus, after twice conquer- 


ing the kingdom, and as often pardoning the 
delinquents; after having spread his victories in 


every quarter of the country, and received the 


most humble submissions, the old king saw that 


his whole: work was to begin afresh, and that 
nothing but the final destruction of the inhabi- 
tants could give him assurance of tranquillity. 


But no difficulties could repress the arduous spi- 


Tit of this monarch, who, though now verging to- 


wards his decline, yet resolved to strike a part- 
ing blow, and to make the Scots once more 
tremble at his appearance. He vowed revenge 
against the whole nation; and averred, that no- 
thing but reducing them to the completest bond- 


age could satisfy his -resentment. He sum. 
moned his prelates, nobility, and all who held 


by knight's service, to meet him at Carlisle, which 


was appointed as the general rendezvous; and 
in the mean time, he detached a body of forces 
before him into Scotland, under the command 
of Amer de Valence, who began the threatened 


infliction by a complete victory over Bruce, near 
Methuen, in Pethshire. That warlike com- 


mander fought with great obstinacy; he was 
thrice dismounted from his horse in the action, 
| and 


7 
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and as often recovered: but at last he was ob- 
liged to fly, and take shelter, with a few follow- 
ers, in the Western Isles. The earl of Athol, 
sir Simon Fraser, and sir Christopher Seton, who 
had been taken prisoners, were executed as 
traitors on the spot. Immediately after this 
dreadful blow, the resentful king himself ap- 
peared in person, entering Scotland with his 
army divided into two parts, and expecting to 
find, in the opposition of the people, a pretext 
for punishing them. But this brave prince, 
who was never cruel but from motives of poli- 
cy, could not punish the poor submitting na- 
tives, who made no resistance. His anger was 


disappointed in their humiliation; and he was 


ashamed to extirpate those who only opposed pa- 
tience to his indignation.” It was chiefly upon 
the nobles of the country that the weight of 
his resentment fell. The sister of Bruce, and 
the countess of Buchan, were shut up in wooden 
cages, and hung over the battlements of a 


fortress; and his two brothers fell by the 


hands of the executioner. The obstinacy of 
this commander served to inflame the king's 
resentnent. He still continued to excite fresh 
commotions in the Highlands; and, though 


often overcome, persisted in seemingly fruitless 


opposition. Edward, therefore, at last resolved 
to give no quarter; and at the head of a great 
army entered Scotland, from whence he had 
lately retreated, resolving to exterminate the 
whole body of those insurgents, who seemed s0 
implacably averse to his government. Nothing 
lay before the refractory Scots, but prospects of 
the most speedy and terrible vengeance; while 


neither their valour, nor their mountains, were 


0 found 
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found to. afford them any permanent protection, 
But Edward's death put an end to their appre- 
hensjons, and effectually rescued their country 
from total subjection. He sickened and died at 
Carlisle, of a dysentery; enjoining his son, with 
his last breath, to progecute the enterprise, and 
never to desist till he had finally subdued the 
. p. 1507. kingdom. He expired in the sixty, ninth year of 
Jah. his age and the thirty-fifth of his reign, after 
having added more to the solid interests of the 
kingdom than any of those who went before or 
since succeeded him. He was a promoter of the 
happiness of the people, and seldom attempted 
exerting any arbitrary streteh of power, but with 
a prospect of increasing the welfare of his sub- 
jects, He was of a very majestic appearance, 
tall in stature, of regular features, with 
piercing black eyes, and an aspect that com- 
manded reverence and esteem. His constitution 
was robust, his strength and dexterity unequal- 
led, and his shape agreeable, except from the 
extreme length and smallness of his legs, from 
whence he had the appellation of Longshanks. 
He seemed to have united all those advantages 
which in that age might be considered as true 
glory. He gained renown. by his piety in the 
Holy Land; he fixed the limits of justice at 
home; he confirmed the rights of the people; 
he was the most expert at martial exercises of 
any man in the kingdom; and was allowed to 
"wi a conqueror, by his success over the king- 
dom of Scotland. Succeeding times have, with 
great justice, questioned the merit of some of 
these claims; but none can deny him compara- 
tive excellence, if they look upon those princes 


who either went before, or have succeeded. 1 
wa 
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ward, by his first wife, Eleanor of Castile, had 
four sons, and eleven daughters; of the last, 
most died young; of the former, Edward the Se- 
cond alone, his heir and successor, survived him. 

If we turn to the state of the people during 


his administration, we shall find that England 


acquired not only great power, but great happi- 
ness, under his protection. The barons, who 
might, during this period, he considered as a 
junto of petty tyrants, ready to cry out for hber- 
ty, which they alone were to share, were kept 
under; and their combinations were but feeble 


and ill supported. The monarch was in some 
measure absolute, though he was prudent enough 
not to exert his power. He was severe, indeed; 


and some people tax this severity as a stain upon 
his memory; but let it be remembered that he 
was the first who began to distribute indiserimi- 
nate justice. Before his time, the people who 
rose in insurrections were punished in the most 
cruel manner by the sword or gibbet; while at 
the same time, the nobility, who were really 


guilty, were treated with a degree of lenity which 


encouraged them to fresh insurrections. But 
what gave Edward's reign a true value with post- 
erity, was the degree of power which the peo- 
ple began to assume during this period. The 
King considered the clergy and barons in some 
measure as rivals; and, to weaken their force, he 
never attempted to controul the slow but cer- 
tain advances made by the people, which in 


time entirely destroyed the power of the one 


and divided the authority of the other. 
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EDWARD II. surnamed of CAERNARVON, | 


Tur pleasure which the people generally feel 
at the accession of a new prince, effaces their 
Sorrow for the deceased ; the faults of the one are 
| known and hated, while the other, from nove'- 
ty, receives imputed merit. Much, therefore, 
was expected from the young prince; and all 
orders hastened to take the oath of allegiance to 
him. He was now in the twenty-third year of 
his age, of an agreeable figure, of a mild harm- 
less disposition, and apparently addicted to few 
vices. But he soon gave symptoms of his unfit 


ness to succeed so great a monarch as his father; 
8 he 


he was rather fond of the enjoyment of his power 
than of Securing it; and, lulled by the flattery of 
his courtiers,. he thought he had done enough 
for glory, when he had accepted the crown. In- 
stead, therefore, of prosecuting the war against 
Scotland, according to the injunctions he had re- 
ceived from his dying father, he took no steps 
to check the progress of Bruce; his march into 
that country being rather a procession of pa- 
geantry than a warlike expedition. Bruce, no 
ſonger dreading a great conqueror in the field, | 
boldly. issued from his retreats, and even obtain- 
ed a considerable advantage over Aymer de 
Valence, who: commanded the English forces. 
Young Edward looked tamely on, and, instead 
of repressing the enemy; endeavoured to come to 
an accommodation. Fhe English harons, who 
had been kept under during the preceding: reign, 
now saw that the sceptre was fallen into such 
feeble hands, that they might re- assert their 

former independency with impunity. 
I 0 confirm the inauspicious conjectures that A. D. 1307. 
were already. formed of this reign, Edward re- 
called one of his favourites, who was banished 
| during his father's reign, being accused of cor- 
rupting the prince's morals. The name of this 
much- loved youth was Piers Gavestone, the son 
of a Gascon knight, who had been employed 
in the service of the late king. This young man 
soon insinuated himself into the affections of the 
prince, and, in fact, was adorned with every 
accomplishment of person and mind that was 
capable of creating affection: but he was utterly 
destitute of those qualities of heart and under- 
standing that serve to procure esteem. He was 
beautiful, witty, brave, and active; but then he 
was 
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was vicious, effeminate, debauched, and trifling. - 


These were qualities entirely adapted to the taste 


of the young monarch, and such as he could not 
think of - -living without. He therefore took 


Gavestone into his particular | intimacy, and 


seemed to think no rewards equal to his deserts. 
Even before his arrival at court from exile, he 
endowed him with the whole .eatldoin of Corn- 
wal, which had lately fallen to the crown. He 
married him soon after to his own niece, and 
granted him a sum of two and thirty thousand 
pounds, which the late King had reserved for the 


maintenance of one hundred and forty knights, 


who had undertaken to 2 his heart to Jeru- 
Salem. 

These accumulated” ours did not fail to 
excite the jealousies and indignation of the ba- 
rons: and Gavestone was no way solicitous to 
soften their resentment. Intoxicated with his 
power, he became haughty and overbearing. 


He treated the English nobility, from whom it 


is probable he received marks of contempt, with 
scorn and derision. Whenever there was to be a 
display of pomp or magnificence, Gavestone was 
sure to eclipse all others; and he not only mor- 
tified his rivals by his superior Splendor, but 
by his superior insolence. 

The barons were soon after still more provok- 


ed to see this presumptuous favourite appointed 


guardian of the realm, during a journey the 
king was obliged to make to Paris, to espouse 
the princess Isabella, to whom he had been long 
since betrothed. They were not remiss, there- 
fore, upon the arrival of this princess, who was 
imperious and intriguing, to make her of their 
party, and to direct her animosity against Gave- 

Stone, 


. EDWARD UI. 


care to avoid. A conspiracy was soon formed 


against him, at the head of which, queen Isabella, 
and the earl of Lancaster, a nobleman of great 


power, were associated. They bound them; 
selves by oath to expel Gavestone ; and began 
to throw off all reverence for the royal authori- 
ty, which they saw wholly in the possession of 
this overgrown favourite. At length, the king 


found himself obliged to zubmit to their united 


clamour; and he sent Gavestone out of the king- 


dom, by appointing him lord - lieutenant of Ire- 


land. But this compliance was of short dura- 
tion; the weak monarch, long habituated to his 
favourite, could not live without him: and hav- 
ing obtained a dispensation from the pope for 
his breach of faith, he once more recalled Gave- 
stone, and even went down to Chester to receive 
him on his first landing from Ireland. A par- 
liament was soon after assembled, where the king 
had influence sufficient to have his late conduct 

proved; and this served only to increase his 
ridiculous affection, and to render Gàvestone 
still more odious. This infatuated creature him- 
self, forgetting his past misfortunes, and un- 
mindful of future danger, resumed his former 
ostentation and insolence, and made himself 
every day some new enemy. 

It was easy to perceive that a combination of 
the nobles, while the queen secretly assisted their 
designs, would be too powerful against the efforts 


of a weak king and a vain favourite. They 


were resolved upon the fall of Gavestone, even 
though that of Edward himself should be involved 
in the same ruin. They soon, therefore, assem- 
bled, in a tumultuary parliament, contrary to the 
. king's 
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king's: express command, attended with a nu⸗-⸗ 


' merous retinue of armed followers; and began 


A. D. 1308. 
March 16. 


their first usurpation, by giving laws to the king. 


They compelled him to sign a commission, by 
which the whole authority of government was 
to be delegated to twelve persons, to be chosen 


by themselves. These were to have the govern- 


ment of the kingdom, and the regulation of the 
king's household. They were to enact ordi- 
nances for the good of the state, and the honour 
of the king; their commission was to continue 
for six months; and then they were to lay down 
their authority. Many of their ordinances were 
accordingly put in force; and some of them ap- 
peared for the advantage of the nation; such as 


the requiring that the sheriffs should be men of 


property; the prohibiting the adulteration of the 


coin; the excluding foreigners from farming the 


revenues; and the revoking all the late exorbi- 
tant grants of the crown. All these the king, 
who saw himself entirely stript of his power, 
could very patiently submit to; but when he 
learned that Gavestone was to be banished for 
ever from his dominions, he no longer was master 
of his temper; but removing to York, where he 
was at a small distance from the immediate terrot 


of the confederated power, he instantly invited 


. 1319. 


Gavestone back from Flanders, whither the ba- 
rons had banished him ; and declaring his punish- 
ment and sentence to be illegal, he openly rein- 
stated him in all his former splendors. This was 
sufficient to spread an alarm over the whole king- 
dom; all the great barons flew to arms; the earl 
of Lancaster put himself at the head of this ir- 
resistible confederacy; Guy, earl of Warwick, 
entered into it with fury; the earl of Hereford, 


+ EDWARD II. 


the earl of Pembroke, and the earl Warenne, 
all embraced the same cause; whilst the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury brought over the majority 
of the ecclesiastics, and consequently of the 
people. The unhappy Edward, instead of at- 
tempting to make resistance, sought only for 
safety: ever happy in the company of his fa- 
vounte, he embarked at Tinmouth, and sailed 


with him to the castle of Scarborough, where he 


left Gavestone, as in a place of safety; and then 
went back to York himself, either to raise an 
army to oppose his enemies, or, by his presence, 
to allay their animosity. In the mean time, 
Gavestone was besieged in Scarborough by the 
earl of Pembroke; and had the garrison been 
sufficiently supplied with provisions, that place 
would have been impregnable. But Gavestone, 
sensible of the bad condition of the garrison, took 
the earliest opportunity to offer terms of capi- 
tulation. He stipulated, that he should remain 
in Pembroke's hands, as a prisoner, for two 
months; and that endeavours should be used, 
in the mean time, for a general accommodation. 
But Pembroke had no intention that he should 
escape so easily; he ordered him to be conduct- 
ed to the castle of Deddington, near Banbury, 


where, on pretence of other business, he left 


him with a feeble guard, which the earl of War- 
wick having notice of, he attacked the castie in 
which the unfortunate Gavestone was confined, 
and quickly made himself master of his person. 
The earls of Lancaster, Hereford, and Arundel, 
were soon appriscd of Warwick's success, and 
informed that their common enemy was now in 
custody at Warwick castle. Thither, therefore, 
they hastened with the utmost expedition, to 
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hold a consultation upon the fate of their pri- 
soner. This was of no long continuance; they 
unanimously resolved to put him to death, as an 
enemy to the kingdom, and gave him no time 
to prepare for his execution. They instantly 
had him conveyed to a place called Blacklow- 
hill, where a Welch executioner, provided for 
that purpose, severed the head from the body. 
There appeared a deeper spirit of cruelty now 
entering into the nation than had been known in 
times of barbarity and ignorance. It is proba- 


ble, that the mutual slaughters committed by the 


Christians and Saracens upon each other, in the 
crusades, made the people familiar with blood, 
and taught Christians to butcher each other with 
the same alacrity with which they were seen 
to destroy infidels, to whom they seldom gave 
any quarter. 1 

The king, at first, seemed to feel all the re- 
sentment which so sensible an injury could pro- 


duce; but, equally weak in his attachment and 


his revenge, he was soon appeased, and granted 


the perpetrators a free pardon, upon their mak- 


ing a show of submission and repentance. An 
apparent tranquillity was once more established 


among the contending parties; and that resent- 


ment which they had exercised upon each other, 
was now converted against the Scots, who were 
considered as the common enemy. A war had 
been declared some time before with this nation, 


in order to recover that authority over them 


which had been established in the former reign, 


J 


and a truce was soon after concluded; but the 


terms of it being ill observed on both sides, the 
animosities were kindled afresh, and the whole 
military force of England was called out by the 

king, 


EDWARD II. 


king, together with very large reinforcements, 
as well from the continent as other parts of the 
English dominions. Edward's army amounted 
to a hundred thousand men; while Bruce, king 
of Scotland, could bring but a body of thirty 
thousand to oppose him. Both armies met at a 
place called Bannockburn, in the kingdom of 
Scotland, within two miles of Stirling; the one 
confident in numbers, the other relying wholly 
on their advantageous position. Bruce had a hill 
on his right flank, and a bog on his left: with a 
rivulet in front, on the banks of which he had. 
caused several deep pits to be dug, with sharp 
Stakes driven into them, and the whole carefully 
concealed from the view of the enemy. The 
onset was made by the English; and a very fu- 
rious engagement ensued between the cavalry on 
both sides. The fortune and intrepidity of 
Bruce gave the first turn to the day. He en- 
gaged in single combat with Henry de Bohun, 
a gentleman of the family of Hereford ; and at 
one stroke clove his skull with his battle-axe to 
the chin. So favourable a beginning was only 
interrupted by the night; for the battle renew- 
ing at the dawn of the ensuing day, the English 
cavalry once more attempted to attack the Scot- 
-tish army, but unexpectedly found themselves 
entangled among those pits which Bruce had 
previously made to receive them. The earl of 
Gloucester, the king's nephew, was overthrown 
and slain; this served to intimidate the whole 
English army; and they were soon still more 
alarmed by the appearance of a fresh army, as 
they supposed it to be, that was preparing, from 
a neighbouring height, to fall upon them in the 
rear. This was only composed of waggoners 
| Z 2 N 
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and attendants upon the Scottish camp, who had 


been supplied by the king with standards, and or- 
dered to make as formidable an appearance as they 
could. The stratagem took effect; the English, 
intimidated by their losses, and distracted by their 
fears, began to fly on all sides; and throwing 
away their arms, were pursued with great slaugh- 
ter as far as Berwick. CE 

Edward himself narrowly escaped by flight to 
Dunbar, where he was received by the ear] of 
Marche, and thence conveyed in safety by sea to 
Berwick. This battle was decisive in favour of 
the Scots. It secured the independence of the 
crown of that kingdom; and such was the influ- 
ence of so great a defeat upon the minds of the 


English, that for some years after no superiority 


A. D. 1314. 


of numbers could induce them to keep the field 
against their formidable adversaries. Es. 
Want of. success is ever attended with want of 

authority. The king having suffered not only 
a defeat from the Scots, but also having been 
weakened by several insurrections among the 
Welch and Irish, found his greatest afflictions 
still remaining in the turbulence and insolence 
of his subjects at home. The nobility, ever 
factious, now took the advantage of his feeble 


situation to depress his power, and re-establish 


their own. The earl of Lancaster, and those of 
his party, no sooner saw the unfortunate mon- 


arch return with disgrace, than they renewed 


their demands, and were reinstated to their for- 
mer power of governing the kingdom. It was 
declared, that all offices should be filled from 
time to time by the votes of parliament, which, 
as they were influenced by the great barons, 
these effectually took all government into their 

own 


EDWARD II. 


own hands. Thus, from every new calamity, 
the state suffered; the barons acquired new 
power; and their aims were not so much to re- 
press the enemies of their country, as to foment 
new animosities, and strengthen every foreign 
confederacy. 85 Pe | 
- A. confirmed opposition generally produces an 
opposite combination. The king, finding him- 
self thus steadily counteracted in all his subjects, 
had no resource but in another favourite, on 
whom he reposed all confidence, and from whose 
connections he hoped for assistance. The name 


of this new favourite was Hugh Despenser, a 


young man of a noble English family, of some 
merit, and very engaging accomplishments. His 
father was a person of a much more estimable 
character than the son; he was venerable from 
his years, and respected through life for his wis- 
dom, his valour, and his integrity. But these ex- 
cellent qualities were all diminished and vilified, 
from the moment he and his son began to share 
the king's favour. The turbulent barons, and 
Lancaster at their head, regarded them as rivals, 
and taught the people to despise those accom- 
plishments that only served to eclipse their own. 
The king, equally weak and unjust in his attach- 
ments, instead of profiting by the wisdom of his 
favourites, endeavoured to strengthen himself 
by their power. For this purpose he married 
the young Spenser to his niece; he settled upon 
him some very large possessions in the marches 
of Wales; and even dispossessed some lords un- 
justly of their estates, in order to accumulate them 
upon his favourite. This was a pretext the king's 
enemies had been long seeking for; the earls of 
Lancaster and Hereford flew to. arms; and the 
z 5 lords 
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lords Audley and Ammori, who had been dis- 
possessed, joined them with all their forces, 
Their first measure was to require the king to 
dismiss or confine his favourite, the young Spen- 
ser; menacing him, in case of a refusal, with a 
determination to obtain by force what should 
be denied to their importunities. This request 
was scarce made, when they began to show their 
resolution to have redress, by pillaging and de- 
Stroying the lands of young Spenser, and burn- 
ing his houses. The estates of the father soon 
after shared the same fate; and the insurgents 
having thus satiated themselves with the plunder 
of this most opulent family, marched to London, 
to inflict with their own hands that punishment 
which had been denied to their remonstrances. 
Finding a free entrance into the city, they so in- 
timidated the parliament that was then sitting, 
that a sentence was procured of perpetual exile 
against the two Spensers, and a forfeiture of their 
fortune and states. But an act of this kind, 
extorted by violence, was not likely to bind the 
king any longer than necessity compelled him. 
Some time after, having assembled a small army 
to punish one of the barons, who had offered an 
indignity to the queen, he thought it a con- 
venient opportunity to take revenge on all his 
enemies at once, and to recall the two Spensers, 
whose company he so ardently desired. In this 
manner the civil war was kindled afresh, and the 
country once more involved in all the horrors of 
laughter and devastation. a 

The king had now got the start of his adver- 
caries, and hastened by forced marches towards 

the borders of Wales, where the enemy's chief 
power lay. Lancaster, however, was not slow 
in 


EDWARD II. 


in making head against him; having summoned 
together all his vassals and retainers, and being 
joined by the earl of Hereford. Still farther to 
strengthen his party, he formed an alliance with 
the king of Scotland, with whom he had long 
been privately connected. But his diligence on 
this occasion proved ineffectual; the king, at the 
head of thirty thousand men, pressed him so close- 
ly, that he had not time to collect his forces to- 
gether; and, flying from one place to another, he 
Was at last stopt in his way towards Scotland by sir 
Andrew Harcla, who repulsed his forces in a skir- 
mish, in which the earl of Hereford was slain, 
and Lancaster himself taken prisoner. As he had 
formerly shown little mercy to Gaveston, there 
was very little extended to him upon this occa- 
sion. He was condemned by the court martial; 
and led, mounted on a lean horse, to an emi- 
nence near Pomfret, in circumstances of the 
greatest indignity, where he was beheaded by a 
Londoner. The people with whom he had once 
been a favourite, seemed to have quite forsaken 
him in his disgrace; they reviled him, as he was 
led to execution, with every kind of reproach; 
and even his own vassals seemed eager to remove 
zuspicion, by their being foremost to insult his 
distress. About eighteen more of the principal 
insurgents were afterwards condemned and ex- 
ecuted in a more legal manner, while others 
found safety by escaping to the continent. 
A rebellioa thus crushed, served only to in- 
crease the pride and rapacity of young Spenser; 
most of the forfeitures were seised for his use; 
and in his promptitude to punish the delinquents, 
he was found guilty of many acts of rapine and 
injustice. He himself laid the train for his own 
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future misfortunes, and an occasion soon offered 


A. P. 1324. for putting it into effect against him. The king 


of France, taking the advantage of Edwards 
weak ness, resolved to confiscate all his foreign 


- dominions.. After a fruitless embassy from Ed- 


ward, to dissuade that monarch from his purpose, 
the queen of England herself desired permission 
to go over to the court of France, to endeavour 


he gave her the kindest reception, was resolved 
to listen to no accommodation, unless Edward 


in person should appear, and do him homage for 
the dominions he held under him. This was 
reckoned a very dangerous step; and what the 
king of England could not think of comply ing 
with, nor what his favourite Spenser was willing 
td permit. In this exigence, the queen started 
a new expedient, which seemed calculate J to get 
rid of all difficulties. It was, that Edward should 
resign the dominion of Guienne to his son, now 
thirteen years of age; and that the young prince 


should go to Paris, to pay that hemage which 


had been required of the father. With this pro- 
posal all parties agreed; young Edward was sent 
to Paris; and the queen, a haughty and ambi- 
tious woman, having thus got her son in her 


power, was resolved to detain him till her own 


aims were complied with. Among the number 


of these was the expulsion of the Spensers, against 


whom she had conceived a violent hatred, from 
their great influence over the king. 

In consequence of this resolution, she protract- 
ed the negotiation for some time, and being at 


Jast required by the king to return, she replied, 
that she would never again appear in England 


till Spenser was removed from the royal PR 
| an 


EDWARD. IL. 


md benichatl the. kingdom. By this reply, she 
gained two very cansiderable advantages ; She be- 
came popular in ge 9 where Spenser was uni- 
versally disliked; and she had the pleasure of en- 
joying the company of a young nobleman, whose 
name was Mortimer, upon whom she had lately 
— her affections. This youth had, in some 

mer insurrection, been condemned for high 
treason, but had the sentence commuted into per- 
petual imprisonment in the Tower. From thence, 
however, he had the good fortune to escape 
into France, and soon became distinguished 


among his party for his violent animosity to 


Spenser. The graces of his person and address, 
but particularly his dislike to the favourite, ren- 
dered him very acceptable to the queen; so that, 
from being a partisan, he became a lover, and 
was indulged with all the familiaritics that her 
criminal passion could confer. The queen's court 
now, therefore, became a sanctuary for all the 
malcontents who were banished their own coun- 
try, or who chose to come over. A correspon- 
dence was secretly carried on with the discon- 
tented at home; and nothing now was aimed at, 
but to destroy the ee and dethrone the 
King. 


To second the queen's efforts, many of the a. D. 1325. 


principal nobles prepared their vassals, and loudly 
declared against the favourite. The king's. bro- 
ther, the carl of Kent, was led in to engage 
among the rest; the earl of Norfolk was pre- 
vailed upon to enter secretly into the conspiracy; 
the brother and heir to the earl of Lancaster 
was from principle attached to the cause: the 
archbishop of Canterbury expressed his approba- 
tion 
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tion of the queen's measures; and the minds of 


the people were enflamed by all those arts which 


the designing practise upon the weak and igno- 
rant. In this universal disposition to rebel, the 
queen prepared for her expedition; and, accom- 

anied by three thousand men at arms, set out 
. Dort harbour, and landed safely, without 
opposition, on the coast of Suffolk. She no 
Sooner appeared than there seemed a general re- 
volt in her favour; three prelates, the bishops of 
Ely, Lincoln, and Hereford, brought her all their 
vassals; and Robert de Watteville, who had been 
sent to oppose her progress, deserted to her with 


all his forces. 


In this exigence, "the unforunute Edd 
vainly attempted to collect his friends, and bring 
the malcontents to their duty; he was obliged 
to leave the capital to the resentment of the pre- 


vailing party; and the populace, immediately 


upon his desertion, flew out into those excesses 
which are the consequence of brutality unrestrain- 


ed by fear. They seized the bishop of Exeter, 
as he was passing through the city, beheaded him 


without any form of trial, and threw his body 
into the Thames. They also seized upon the 
Tower, and agreed to show no mercy to any 
who should oppose their attempts. In the mean 
time, the king found the spirit of disloyalty was 
not confined to the capital alone, but diffused 
over the whole kingdom. He had placed some 


dependence upon the garrison which was stationed 
in the castle of Bristol, under the command of 


the elder Spenser; but they mutinied against their 
governor, and that unfortunate favourite was de- 
livered VP, and condemned by the tumultuous 

barons 


" EDWARD II. 


was cut to pieces and thrown' to the dogs, and 
his head was sent to Winchester, where it was 
set on a pole, and exposed to the insults of 
the populace. Thus died the elder Spenser, in 
his ninetieth year, whose character even the ma- 
levolence of party could not tarnich. He had 
passed a youth of tranquillity and reputation; bur 
his fond compliance with his son's ambition at 
length involved his age in ruin, though not dis- 

grace. ED | Et. 
Young Spenser, the unhappy son, did not 
long survive the father; he was taken with some 
others who had followed the. fortunes of the 
wretched king, in an obscure convent in Wales, 
and the merciless victors resolved to glut their 
revenge, in adding insult to cruelty. The queen 
had not patience to wait the formality of a trial; 
but ordered him immediately to be led forth be- 
fore the insulting populace, and seemed to take 
a savage pleasure in feasting her eyes with his 
distresses. The gibbet erected for his execution 
was fifty feet high; his head was sent to London, 
where the citizens received it in brutal triumph, 
and fixed it on the bridge. Several other lords 
also shared his fate; all deserving pity indeed, 
had they not themselves formerly justified the 
present inhumanity, by setting a cruel example. 
In the mean time the king, who hoped to 
find refuge in Wales, was quickly discovered, 
and closely pursued by his triumphant enemies. 
Finding no hopes of succour in that part of the 
country, he took shipping for Ireland; but even 
there his wretched fortune seemed willing to per- 
secute 


barons to the most ignominious death. He was ' 
hanged on a gibbet in his armour, his body 
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secvte him; he was driven back by contrary 
winds, and delivered up to his adversarics, who 
expressed their satisfaction in the grossness of their 
treatment. He was conducted to the capital, 


amidst the insults and reproaches of the people, 


and confined in the Tower. A charge was 
soon after exhibited against him; in which no 
other crimes but his incapacity to (govern, hi 
indolence, his love of pleasure, and: his being 


swayed by evil counse llors, were objected against 
him. His deposition was quickly voted by 


parliament; he was assigned a pension for his 


A. D. 1327. 


support; his son Edward, a youth of four- 
teen, was fixed upon to succeed him, and the 
queen was appointed n during the W 
nority. 

The deposed anonarch but a short time sur- 
vived his misfortunes; he was sent from prison 
to prison, a wretched outcast, and che sport of 
his inhuman keepers. He had been at first con- 
signed to the custody of the earl of Lancaster; 
but this nobleman, showing some marks of re- 
speet and pity, he was taken out of his hands, 
and delivered over to lord Berkeley, Montravers, 
and  Gournay, who, were intrusted with the 
charge of guarding him month about, What- 
ever his treatment from lord Berkeley might 
have been, the other two seemed resolved that 
he should enjoy none of the comforts of life 
while in their custody. They practised every 


kind of indignity upon him, as if their design 


had been to accelerare his death by the bitter- 
ness of his sufferings. Among other acts of brutal 
oppression, it is said that they shaved him for 


port in the open fields, using water from a neiga- 
bouring 


EDWARD H. 


bouring ditch, The genius of the people must 
have been greatly debased, or they would never 
have permitted such indeceneies to be practised 
on a monarch, whose greatest fault was the vio- 
lence of his friendships. He is said to have borne 
his former indignities with patience, but all for- 


tirude forsook him upon this occasion; he looked 


upon his merciless insulters with an air of fallen 
majesty, and, bursting into tears, exclaimed, that 
the time might come, when he should be more 
decently attended. This; however, was but a 
vain ' expectation. As his persecutors saw that 
his death might not arrive, even under every 
cruelty, till a revolution had been made in his 
favour, they resolved to rid themselves of their 
fears, by destroying him at once. Accordingly, 


his two keepers, Gournay and Montravers, came 


to Berkeley castle, where Edward was then con- 
fined; and having concerted a method of put- 
ting him to death without any external signs of 
violence, they threw him on a bed, holding him 
down by a table, which they placed over him. 
They then ran a horn pipe up his body, through 
which they conveyed a red-hot iron; and thus 
burnt his bowels, without disfiguring his body. 
By this cruel artifice, they expected to have their 
crime concealed ; but his horrid shrieks, which 
were heard at a distance from the castle, soon 
gave a suspicion of the murder; and the whole 
was soon after divulged, by the confession of one 
of the accomplices. Misfortunes like his must 
ever create pity; and a punishment $0 dispropor- 
tionate to the sufferer's guilt must wipe away 
even many of those faults, of which Edward was 
justly ä He left behind him four child- 


ren, 
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ren, two sons, and two daughters: Edward was 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


his eldest son and. successor ; John died young; 


Jane was afterwards married to David Bruce, 
king of Scotland; and Eleanor was iel to 
N count of W 


- 
2 * 


CHAP. XIV. 
EDWARD III. | 


Tur parliament by which young Edward 
was raised to the throne, during the life of his 


father, appointed twelve persons as his privy- 


council, to direct the operations of government. 


Mortimer, the queen's paramour, who might 


naturally be set down as one of the members, 
artfully excluded himself, under a pretended 
show of moderation; but at the same time he se- 
cretly influenced all the measures that came un- 
der their deliberation. He caused the greatest 
part of the royal revenues to be settled on the 
queen-dowager, and seldom took the trouble to 
consult the ministers of government in any N 

| under- 
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undertaking. The king himself was so besieged 
by the favourite's creatures, that no access could 


be procured to him, and the whole sovereign au- 
thority was Shared between Mortimer and the 


queen, who took no care to conceal her criminal 


attachment. 


A government 50 ) constituted SE or be of 


long continuance; and the slightest shock was 


sufficient to overturn that power which was 
founded neither in strength nor virtue. An ir- 
ruption of the Scots gave the first blow to Morti- 
mer's credit; and young Edward's own abilities 
contributed to its ruin. The Scots, who had 
no connection with either party; were resolved 
to take advantage of the feeble state of the na- 
tion; and, without regarding the truce that sub- 
sistedd between the two kingdoms, attempted to 
surprise the castle of Norham, This commence- 


ment of hostilities they soon after seconded by a 


formidable invasion on the northern counties, 
with an army of twenty thousand men. Edward, 
even at this early age, discovered that martial 
disposition, for which he was afterwards so fa- 
mous. He resolved to intercept them in their 


retreat; and began his march in the middle of 


July, at the head of an army of threescore thou- 
sand men; but after undergoing incredible fa- 
tigues, in pursuing them through woods and 
morasses, he was unable to perceive any signs of 
an enemy, except from the ravages they had 

made, and the smoaking ruins of villages, which 
they had set on fire. In this disappointment, he 
had no other resource but to offer a reward to any 
who $Shou:d discover the place where the Scots 


were posted. This the enemy understanding, 


sent him word that they were ready to meet him 
and 


\ 


ED ARD III. 


and gave him battle. However, they had taken 
so advantageous a situation, on the opposite banks 


of the river Ware, that the king found it imprac- 
ould 


ticable to attack them; and no threats c 
bring them to a battle upon equal term. 
It was in this situation, that the first breach 
was discovered between the king and Mortimer, 
the queen's favourite. This young monarch, all 
ardour to engage, resolved that night, at all ha- 
zZards, not to iow the ravagers to escape with 
impunity; but Mortimer opposed his influence 


to the valour of the king, and prevented an en- 
gagement, which might be attended with the 


most destructive consequences to his authority, 


whether he won or lost the day. Shortly after, 


the Scots, under the command of Douglas, made 


an irruption into the English camp by night, 


and arrived at the very tent in which the King 
was sleeping. But the young monarch happen- 
ed to wake in the critical moment, made a va- 


liant defence against the enemy; his chamber- 


lain and chaplain died fighting by his side; and 


he thus had time 1 to escape in the 


dark. The Scots being frustrated in their de- 
sign upon the king, were contented to decamp 
for their own country, leaving their tents stand- 
ing, without any person behind them, except 
six English prisoners, whose legs had been brok- 
en, to prevent their carrying intelligence to 
their countrymen. The escape of the Scots 
was as disagreeable a circumstance to the Eng- 
lih army, as the valour of the young king was 
applauded and admired. The failure on one 
part was entirely ascribed to the queen's favour- 
ite; and the success on the other to the ny 
own intrepidity. The people began to wish for 
"TOs Is 
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a removal of that authority which stood be- 
tween them and the monarch; and spared no 
pains to eee the faults of their governors, 
or to extol the rising merit of their young sove- 


I 


Mortimer now found himself in a very pre- 
carious situation, and was resolved, on any 
terms, to procure a peace with Scotland, in or- 
der to fix his power more firmly at home. A 
treaty was accordingly concluded between the 
two nations, in which the English renounced all 
title to sovereignty over the sister kingdom; 
and the Scots, in return, agreed to pay thirty 
thousand marks as a compensation. The next 
step that Mortimer thought necessary for his 
security, was to seize the earl of Kent, brother 
to the late king, a harmless and well-meaning 
person, who, under a persuasion that his brother 
Was still alive, and concealed in some secret pri- 
son, entered into a design of restoring him to 
liberty, and re- instating him in his former power. 
Him therefore Mortimer resolved to destroy; 
and summoning him before parliament, had him 
accused, condemned, and executed, even before 
the young king had time to interpose in his fa- 
vour. In proportion as Mortimer thus got rid 
of his enemies, he was careful to enrich himself 
with their spoils. The estate of the , unfor- 
tunate earl was seized upon for the use of the 
favourite's youngest son: the immense fortunes 
of the Spensers were in like manner converted 
to his use. Thus his power became invidious, 
and his corrupt morals made it still more for- 
J777§²êðÜd₄ſ . Cdn PRRaeTOuS: 1] bowl 
It was in this posture, af affairs that Edward 
resolved to shake off an authority which was odi- 
ONE St 7 
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dus to the nation, and particularly restrictive 
upon him. But such was the power of the fa- 


vourite, that it required as much precaution to 


overturn the usurper as to establish the throne. 
The queen and Mortimer had for some time 
chosen the castle of Nottingham for the place 


of their residence; it was strictly guarded, the 


gates locked every evening, and the keys carried 
to the queen. It was therefore agreed between 
the king, and some of his barons, who secretly 


entered into his designs, to seize upon them in 


this fortress; and for that purpose, sir William 
Eland, the governor, was induced to admit them 
by a secret subterraneous passage, which had 
been formerly contrived for an outlet, but was 
now hidden with rubbish, and known only to 
one or two. It was by this the noblemen in the 
king's interests entered the castle in the night; 
and Mortimer, without having it in his power 
to make any resistance, was seized in an apart- 


ment adjoining that of the queen. It was in 
vain that she endeavoured to protect him; in 


vain she entreated them to spare her“ gentle 
Mortimer;“ the barons, deaf to her entreaties, 
denied her that pity which she had so often re- 


fused to others. Her paramour was condemned 


by the parliament, which was then sitting, with- 


out being permitted to make his defence, or 


even examining a witness against him. He was 
hanged on a gibbet at a place called Elmes, 
about a mile from London, where his body was 
left hanging for two days after. A similar sen- 
tence was passed against some of his adherents, 
particularly Gournay and Montravers, the mur- 
derers of the late king; but these had time to 
elude punishment, by escaping to the continent. 
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The queen, who was certainly the most culpa- 
ble, was shielded by the dignity of her situa- 


tion; she was only deprived of all share of 


power, and confined for life, to the castle of 
KRisings, with a pension of three thousand pounds 
a year. From this confinement she was never 
after set free; and though the king annually 


paid her a visit of decent ceremony, yet she 


found herself abandoned to universal contempt 


and detestation; and continued, for above twenty- 
five years after, a miserable monument of blasted 


ambition. ; RY 5 5 
Edward, being thus freed from the controul of 
usurped authority, resolved to become popular, 


by an expedient which seldom failed to gain the 
affections of the English. He knew that a con- 
quering monarch was the fittest to please a war- 
like people. The weakness of the Scottish go- 


vernment, which was at that time under a mi- 
nority, gave him a fayourable opportunity of re- 


newing hostilities; and the turbulent spirit of the 
nobles of that country contributed still more 


to promote his aims. A new pretender also 


started up to that throne, namely Edward Ba- 


- liol, whose father John had been crowned king 


of Scotland; and Edward resolved to assist him in 


his pretensions. He therefore gave him permis- 
sion to levy what forces he was able in England; 
and, with not above three thousand adventurers 


thus fortuitously united, Bahol gained a consi- 


derable victory over his countrymen, in which 
twelve thousand of their men were slain. This 
victory, which was followed by some others, 80 
intimidated the Scots, that their armies dispersed, 


and the kingdom seemed as if subdued by a hand- 
ful of men. Baliol, by one of those unexpected 
turns 


EDWARD. III. 3 41. 


turns of 8 common cxongly;; in 8 


times, was crowned- king at Scone: and every 


nobleman, who was most exposed to danger, sub- 


mitted to his authority. But he did not long en- 
joy his superiority; by another turn equally sud- 
den, he was attacked and defeated by sir Archibald 
Douglas, and obliged to take refuge in England 
once more, in a miserable condition. 

An attempt thus unsuccessfully made by Ba- 
lol, only served to inflame the; ardour of Ed- 
ward, who very joyfully accepted of that offer 
of homage and superiority, which it was Baliol's 
present interest to make. He therefore prepar- 
ed, with all his force, to re- instate the deposed 


king of Scotland in a goyernment which would 


ever after be subordinate to his own. He ac- 
cordingly prevailed upon his parliament to give 
him a supply, which they reluctantly did; and, 
with a well-disciplined army, he laid siege to; 
Berwick, which capitulated after a vigorous de- 
fenee, It was in attempting to relieve this city, 
that a general engagement ensued between the 
Scots and the English. It was fought at Hali- 
down-hill, a little 2 = of Berwick. The for- 
tune of Edward prevailed. Douglas, the Scottish 
general, was slain, and soon after the whole 


army put to the rout. This victory was in a 


great measure obtained by the expertness of the 
English archers, who now began to be famous 
over Europe for their peculiar skill. All the 
Scottish nobles. of great distinction were either 
slain or taken prisoners; near thirty thousand 


of their men fell in the action, while the loss of A. D. 1353. 


the English only amounted to about fifteen men; 
an inequality almost incredible. This import- 
ant victory decided the fate of Scotland; Baliol, 
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| HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
with very little trouble, made himself master of 
the country; and Edward returned in triumph 
to England, having previously secured many of 


the principal towns in Scotland, which were 


declared to be annexed to the English monarchy. 
These victories, however, were rather splendid 
than serviceable; the Scots seemed about this 
time to have conceived an unsurmountable aver- 
sion to the English government; and no sooner 
were Edward's forces withdrawn, than they re- 
volted against Baliol, and well nigh expelled 
him the kingdom. Edward's appearance a se- 
cond time served to bring them to subjection; 
but they quickly renewed their animosities upon 
his retiring. It was in vain, therefore, that he 
employed all the arts of persuasion, and all the 
terrors of war, to induce them to submission; 
they persevered in their reluctance to obey: and 
they were daily kept in hopes, by promises of 
succour from France. | OL 
This kingdom, which had for a long time dis- 
continued its animosities against England, began 


to be an object of Edward's jealousy and ambi- 


tion. A new scene began to be opened in France, 
which operated for more than a century, in sub- 
jecting that country to all the miseries of war, till 
Europe at last began to doubt, whether it was 


annexed to England by right of arms, or of suc- 
cession. France, at that period, was neither the 


extensive nor the powerful kingdom we see it 
at this day. Many great provinces have been 
added to it since that period, particularly Dau- 
phiny, Provence, and Franche Comte ; and 
the government was still more feeble, by those 
neighbouring princes who were pretended sub- 
jects to the king, but, in reality, formidable 
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rivals of his power. At the time we are speak- 
ing of, that kingdom was particularly unfor- 
tunate; and the king shared in the general ca- 


lamity. The three sons of Philip the Fair, in 
full parliament, accused their wives of adultery ; 


N 


and, in consequence of this accusation, they 
were condemned and imprisoned for life, - Lewis 


Hutin, the successor to the crown. of France, 


caused his wife to be strangled, and her lovers 


to be flead alive. Aſter his death, as he left only 
a daughter, his next brother, Philip the Tall, 
assumed the crown, in prejudice of the daugh- 
ter; and vindicated his title by the Salic law, 
which laid it down, that no female should suc- 
ceed to the crown. This law, however, was 
not universally acknowledged, nor sufficiently 
confirmed, by | precedents,” to procure an easy 
submission. They had hitherto inquired but 
slightly in France, whether a female could suc- 
ceed to the kingdom; and as laws are only made 
to regulate What may happen by what has hap- 
pened already, there was no facts upon which to 
ground the opinions on either side of the ques- 
tion. There were, in reality, precedents to 
countenance both claims, and thus to keep man- 
kind in suspense. The parliament in France had 
often adjudged the succession to women, as Artois 
was formerly given to a female, in prejudice. of 
the male heir. The succession of Champagne 
had been, on some occasion, given to the daugh- 
ters; while, on others, they were judged un- 
qualified to succeed. We thus see that right 
changed with power; and justice, in such a case, 
was unknown, on disregarded. In the present 
instance, the younger brother of the late king, 
Charles the Fair, jealous of his elder brother's 
5 424 fortune, 
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fortune, opposed his pretensions, and asserted 


that the late king's daughter was rightful heir to 


his crown. The cause, thus warmly contested 
between the two brothers, was at last carried be- 


fore the parliament of France; and they decided, 


upon the Salic law, in favour of Philip the 
elder. This monarch enjoyed the crown but a 
short time; and dying, left only daughters to 
succeed him. Charles, therefore, without a male 
opponent, seized the crown, and enjoyed it for 
some time; but he also dying, left his wife pre- 
gnant. As there was now no apparent heir, the 
regency was contested by two persons, who laid 
their claims upon this occasion. Edward the 


Third urged his pretensions, as being by his 
mother Isabella, who was daughter to Philip the 
Fair, and sister to the three last kings of France, 
Tightful heir to the crown. Philip Valois, on 
the other hand, put himself in actual possession 
of the government, as being next heir by the 
male succession. He was, for this reason, consti- 
tuted regent of France; and the queen-dowager 
being unfortunately, some time after, brought to 
bed of a daughter, he was unanimously elected 
king. He was crowned amidst the universal con- 
gratulations of his subjects; received the appel- 


lation of Philip the Fortunate; and to this he 
added those qualities which might merit good for- 
tune, namely, justice and virtue. Among other 
instances of his felicity, he might reckon that of 
the homage paid him by Edward, his rival, 
which he came to offer at Amiens. However, 


as strength generally inspires ambition, this ho- 


mage was soon followed by a war; and Edward 
disputed that crown, of which he had just be- 
fore declared himself a vassal. 

N A brewer 


A brewer of Ghent was one of those who gave 
the greatest assistance to Edward in this war, and 


determined him to assume the title of king of 


France. This citizen's name was James Arteveld, 
a man grown too powerful for a subject; and 
one of those whom, according to Machiavel, kings 
ought to flatter or destroy. This citizen had, 
for some time, governed his countrymen with a 
more absolute sway than had ever been assumed 
by any of their lawful sovereigns. He placed 
and displaced magistrates at his pleasure. He 
was accompanied by a guard, who, on the least 
signal from him, instantly assassinated any man 


who had the misfortune to fall under his dis- 


pleasure. With the assistance of this man, there- 
fore, Edward resolved to undertake the con- 
quest of France. He first, however, in a formal 
manner, consulted his parliament on the pro- 


| 25550 of the undertak ing, obtained their appro- 


ation, received a proper supply of wool, which 
he intended to barter with the Flemings ; and 
being attended with a body of English forces, 
and several of the nobility, he sailed over to 
Flanders, big with his intended conquests. 

_ Edward's first step was to assert his claim to 


the French crown; to assume the title of king of 


the country, and brand Philip, his rival, with 
the title of 

made vigorous preparations to oppose him ; he 
even challenged the invader to try their fortune 
in single combat, upon equal terms, in some 
appointed plain. Edward accepted the chal- 
lenge; for in every action this prince affected 


the hero; but some obstacles intervening, the 


war was prosecuted in the usual manner, both 
| sides 
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sides taking every advantage when it happened 
to offer. 
The first great advantage gained by the Eng- 
lieh was in a naval engagement on the coast of 
Flanders, in which the French lost two hundred 
and thirty ships, and had thirty thousand of their 
Seamen, and two of their admirals, slain. None 
of Philip's courtiers, it is said, dared to inform 
im of the event, till his jester gave him a hint, 
which he discovered the loss he had sustained. 
Pt victory, together with some successful ope- 
rations that soon after followed, brought on a 
truce, Which neither side seemed willing to break, 
till the ambition of Edward was once more ex- 
cited by the invitation of the count de Mont- 
fort, who had possessed himself of the province 
of Bretagne, and applied to Edward to second 
his claims. An offer of this kind entirely coin- 
cided with Edward's most sanguine desires. He 
immediately saw the advantages arising from such 
a proposal. He was happy in the promised as- 
sistance of Montfort, an active and valiant 
prince, closely united to him by interest, and 
thus opening to him an entrance into the heart 
of France. On the other hand, he could have 
no hopes from the side of Flanders, as he was 
obstructed by those numerous fortifications, which 
had been raised on that frontier. These flatter- 
ing prospects, however, were for a while damp- 
ed by the imprisonment of Montfort, whose 
aims being discovered, he found himself besieged 
in the city of Nantes, and taken. But Jane of 
Flanders, his wife, soon made up for the loss of 
her husband. This lady, who was one of the 
most extraordinary women of the age, courage- 
ously undertook to support the falling fortunes of 


her 
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her family. She assembled the inhabitants of 
Rennes, where she then resided; and carrying 
her infant son in her arms, deplored her misfor- 
tunes, and attempted to inspire the citizens with 
an affection for her cause. The inhabitants of 
Nantes instantly espoused her interests, and all 
the other fortresses of Bretagne embraced the 
same resolution; the king of England was ap- 
prised of her efforts in his favour, and entreat- 
ed to send her succours with all possible expe- 
dition to the town of Hennebonne, in which 
place she resolved to sustain the attacks of 
the enemy. She was not deceived in her opi- 
nion of the enemies“ vigilance and activity, 
Charles de Blois, Philip's general, anxious to 
make himself master of so important a fortress as 
Hennebonne, and still more to take the countess 
prisoner, sat down before the place with a large 
army, and conducted the siege with indefatigable 
industry. The defence was no less vigorous; 
several sallies were made by the garrison, in 
which the countess herself was still the most ac- 
tive, and led on to the assault. Observing one 
day that their whole army had quitted the camp 
to join in a general storm, she sallied out by a 
postern at the head of three hundred horse, set 
fire to the enemies? tents and baggage, put their 
sutlers and servants to the sword, and occasioned 
such an alarm, that the French desisted from the 
assault in order to cut off her communication 
with the town. Thus intercepted, she retired 
to Auray, where she continued for five or six days; 
then returning at the head of five hundred horse, 
she fought her way through one quarter of the 
French camp, and returned to her faithful citi- 
zens in triumph. But mere unsupported 9 

5 coul 
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| could not repel. all the encroachments oſ an ac- 


tive and superior enemy. The besiegers had at 
length made several breaches in the walls; and 
it was apprehended that a general assault, which 
was hourly expected, would be fatal. A capi- 
tulation was therefore proposed, and a conference 
was already. begun, when the countess, who had 
mounted on a high tower, and was looking to- 
wards the sea with great impatience, descried 
some ships at a distance. She immediately ex- 
claimed that succours were arrived, and forbade 
any farther capitulation. She was not disappoint- 
ed in her wishes; the fleet she discerned carried a 
body of English gentlemen, with six thousand 
archers, whom Edward had prepared for the re- 
lief of Hennebonne, but who had been long de- 
tained by contrary winds. They entered the har- 


bour, under the conduct of sir Walter Manny, one 


of the most valiant commanders of his time. This 
relief served to keep. up the declining spirits of 
the Bretons, until the time appointed by the late 
truce with Edward was expired, on which he was 


at liberty to renew the war in greater form. 


A. D. 1342. ne 


He accordingly soon after landed at Morbian, 

near Vannes, with an army of twelve thousand 
men; and being master of the field, where no 
enemy dared to appear against him, he endea- 
voured to give lustre to his arms, by besieging 
some of the most capital of the enemies' fortifi- 
cations. The vigour of his operations led on to 
another truce; and this was soon after followed 
by a fresh infraction. The truth is, neither side 


observed a truce longer than it coincided with 


their interests; and both had always sufficient 
art to throw the blame of perfidy from them- 


selves. The earl of Derby was Sent by Edward 
to 


to defend the province of Guienne, with instruc- 
tions also to take every possible advantage that 


circumstances might offer. At first his successes 
were rapid and brilliant; but as soon as the 


French king had time to prepare, he met with 
a very unexpected resistance; so that the Eng- 
lish general was compelled to stand upon the de- 
fensive. One fortress after another was surren- 
dered to the French; and nothing appeared but 
a total extinction of the power of England upon 
the continent. In this situation, Edward resolv- 
ed to bring relief in person to his distressed sub- 


jects and allies; and accordingly embarked at 


Southampton, on board a fleet of near a thou- 


sand sail, of all dimensions. He carried with A. D. 1346. 


him, besides all the chief nobility of England, 
his eldest son, the prince of Wales (afterwards 
surnamed the Black Prince), a youth of about fif- 
teen years' old, and already remarkable both for 
understanding and valour above his age. His 
army consisted of four thousand men at arms, ten 
thousand archers, ten thousand Welch infantry, 
and six thousand Irish, all which he landed safe- 
ly at La Hogue, a port in Normandy, which 
country he determined to make the seat of war. 

The intelligence of Edward's landing, and the 
devastation caused by his troops, who dispersed 
themselves over the whole face of the country, 
soon spread universal consternation through the 
French court. The rich city of Caen was taken 
and plundered by the English without mercy; 
the villages and towns, even up to Paris, shared 
the same fate; and the French had no other re- 
source but by breaking down their bridges, to 
attempt putting a stop to the invader's career. 

In the mean time, Philip was not idle in mak- 
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ing preparations. to repress the enemy. He had 
stationed one of his generals, Godemar de Faye, 
with an army on the opposite side of the river 
Somme, over which Edward was to pass; while 
he himself, at the head of a hundred thousand 
fighting men, advanced to give the English 
battle. Edward thus, in the midst of his vic- 
tories, unexpectedly exposed to the danger of be- 
ing inclosed and starving in an enemy's country, 
published a reward to any that should bring him 
intelligence of a passage over the river Somme. 
This was discovered by a peasant of the coun- 
try; and Edward had just time to get his whole 
army over the river, when Philip appeared in 
As both armies had for some time been in 
sight of each other, nothing was so eagerly ex- 
pected by both parties as a battle; and although 
the forces were extremely disproportioned, the 
English amounting only to. thirty thousand, the 
French to a hundred and twenty thousand, yet 
Edward . resolved to indulge the impetuosity of 
his troops, and put all to the hazard of a battle. 
He accordingly chose his ground, with advan- 
tage, near the village of Crecy ; and there de- 
termined to wait with tranquillity the shock of 
the enemy. He drew up his men on a gentle 
ascent, and divided them. into three lines. The 
first was commanded by the young prince of 
Wales; the second was conducted by the earls of 
Northampton and Arundel; and the third, which 
was kept as a body of reserve, was headed by 
the king in person. As his small army was in 
danger of being surrounded, he threw up trenches 
on his flank, and placed all his baggage in a 
wood behind him, which he also secured by an 
| entrench- 
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entrenchment. Having thus made the proper 
dispositions, he and the prince of Wales received 
the sacrament with great devotion ; and all his 
behaviour denoted the calm intrepidity of a man 
resolved on conquest or death. He rode from 
rank to rank with a Serene countenance ; bade his 
soldiers remember the honour of their country ; 
and by his eloquence animated the whole army 
to a degree of enthusiastic expectation. It is said 
also by some, that he first made use of, artillery 
upon this occasion; and placed in his front some 
pieces, which contributed not a little to throw the 
enemy into disorder. 55 
On the other side, Philip, impelled by re- 
sentment, and confident in his numbers, was 
more solicitous of bringing the enemy to an en- 
gagement than prudent in taking measures for 
the success of it. He was advised by some of 
his generals to defer, the combat till the ensuing 
day, When his army would have recovered from 
their fatigue, and might be disposed into, better 
order than their present hurry permitted them to 
observe. But it was now too late; the impatience 
of his troops was too great to be restrained; 
they pressed one upon the other, and no orders 
could curb their blind impetuosity. They were 
led on, however, in three bodies to oppose those 
of the English. The first line, consisting of fif- 
teen thousand Genoese cross-bow-men, were com- 
manded by Anthony Doria; the second body 
was led by the count Alengon, brother to the 
king; and the king himself was at the head of 
„ . DE. 
About three in the afternoon, the famous 
battle of Crecy began, by the French king's or- 
dering the Genoese archers to charge; but they 
| were 
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were $0 fatigued with their march, that they 
cried out for a little rest before they should en- 
gage. The count Alengon, being informed of 


their petition, rode up and reviled them as cow- 
ards, commanding them to begin the onset 


without delay. Their reluctance to begin was 


still more increased by a heavy shower which fell 


that instant and relaxed their bow-strings, 80 
that the 3 they made produced but very 
little effect. On the other hand, the English 


5 archers, who kept their bows in cases, and 
were favoured by a sudden gleam of sunshine 


that rather dazzled the enemp, let fly their ar- 


rows so thick, and with such good aim, that no- 
thing was to be seen among the Genoese but 


hurry, terror, and dismay. The young prince 
of Wales had presence of mind to take advantage 
of their confusion, and to lead on his line to the 


charge. The French cavalry, however, com- 


manded by count Alengon, wheeling round, sus- 


tained the combat, and began to hem the 


English round. The earls of Arundel and North- 
ampton now came in to assist the prince, who 
appeared foremost in the very shock, and, where- 
ever he appeared, turning the fortune of the day. 
The thickest of the battle was now gathered 
round him, and the valour of a boy filled even 
veterans with astonishment; but their surprise 
at his courage could not give way to their fears 
for his safety. Being apprehensive that some 
mischance might happen to him in the end, an 
officer was dispatched to the king, desiring that 


succours might be sent to the prince's relief. 


Edward, who had all this time, with great 
tranquillity, viewed the engagement from a 


ac LP 
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if his son were dead; but being answered that 
he still lived, and was giving astonishing instances 
of his valour; ** then tell my generals, cried the 


king, that he shall have no assistance from me; 


the honour of this day shall be his; let him 
« chow himself worthy the profession of arms, 


cc and let him be indebted to his own merit alone 


« for victory. This speech, being reported to 
the prince and his attendants, inspired them with 
new courage; they made a fresh attack upon 
the French cavalry, and count Alengon, their 
bravest commander, was slain. This was the 
beginning of their total overthrow 2: the French, 
being now without a competent leader, were 
thrown into confusion: the Welch infantry rushed 
into the midst of the conflict, and dispatched 
those with their long knives who had survived 
the fury; of the former onset. It Was in vain 
chat the king of France seemed almost singly to 
maintain the combat; he endeavoured to animate 
his few followers, both by his voice and example, 
but the victory was too decisive to be resisted: 
while he was yet endeavouring to face the enemy, 
John de Hainault seised the reins of his horse, 
and, turning him round, carried him off the field 
of battle. In this engagement, thirty thousand 
of the French: were killed upon the field; and, 

among this number, were John king of Bohe- 

mia, James king of Majorca, Ralph duke of 
Lorrain, nine counts, four and twenty banne- 

rets, twelve hundred knights, fifteen hundred 

gentlemen, and four thousand men at arms. 

There is something remarkable in the fate of the 

Bohemian monarch; who, though blind, was 
yet willing to share ia the engagement. This 


unfortunate prince, inquiring the fate of the 


day, 
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FR? was told that all was lost, * his 801 
Charles obliged to retire -despetately wounded; 
and that the — of Wales bore down every 
thing before him. HFaving recrived this infor- 
mation; blind a8 be was, be commanded his 
knights to ſead him into the hottest part of the 
battle against the young: Warrior; accordingly, 
four of them rushed with him into the thickest 
part of. the e n they were all er ene 
Sin. i i in 
be wie — m took to Doki and 
were put to the sword by che pursuers. without 
mercy, till night stopped the carnage. The 
on his: return to the camp, flew into the 
arms of the prince of Wales, and exclaimed, 
My vallant on! continue as you have begun; 
you have acquitted yourself nobly, and are 
< worthy of the kingdom that will be your in- 
* hernance:”” The next morning was foggy, 
and a party of the militia. of Rouen coming to 
Join the French army, were routed by the Eng- 
lish at the first onset; many more also were de- 
: —_— by some French standards, which the vic- 
laced upon the mountains, and to which 
4 itives resorted, where they were cut in 
pieces without mercy. Never was a uictory more 
8 or less bloody, to the English than 
Notwithstanding the great slaughter of 
3 enemy; the conquerors lost but one esquire, 
three knights, and a few of inferior rank. The 
erest of the king of Bohemia was three ostrich 
teathers, with this motto, Ich Dien, which Sig- 
mfies, in the German language, I serve. Tb 
was thought to be a proper prize to 
the — and It was N za kd 0 the 
arms 
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arms of the prince of Wales, and it has been 
adopted by all his successor s. | 
But this victory was attended with still more 
substantial advantages; for Edward, as moderate 
in conquest as prudent in his measures to obtain 
it, resolved to sccure an easy entrance into 
France for the future. With this view he laid 
Siege to Calais, that was then defended by John 
de Vienne, an experienced commander, and sup- 
plied with every thing necessary for defence. 
Ihe king, however, knowing the difficulty of tak- 
ing so strong a town by force, resolved to re- 
duce it by famine. He chose a secure station 
for his camp; | drew entrenchments round the 
city, and made proper provisions for his soldiers 
to endure a winter campaign. These operations, 
h slow, were at length successful. It was 
in vain that the governor made a noble defence, 
that he excluded all the useless mouths from the 
city, which Edward generously permitted to pass 
unmolested through his camp. It was at length 
taken, after a twelvemonth's siege, they defend- 
ants having been reducet to the last extremity 
by famine and fatigue. The obstinate resistance 
made by the townsmen was not a little displeas- 
ing to Edward; and he had often declared, that, 
when put in possession of the place, he would take 
signal revenge for the numbers of men he had 
lost during the siege. It was with great difficulty, 


therefore, that he was persuaded to accept of 


their submission, and to spare their lives, upon 
condition that six of the most considerable citi- 
zens should be sent him, to be disposed of as he 


should think proper; but on these he was re- 
solved to wreak his resentment, and he gave or- 


ders that oy Should be led into his camp, bare- 
Bb2 headed 
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headed and bare. footed, with ropes about their 


necks, in the manner of criminals just prepared- 
for instant execution. When the news this 
fierce resolution was brought into the city, it 
read new consternation among the ids e. 
Who should be the men that were thus to be 
offered up as victims to procure the safety of all 
the rest, and by their deaths appease the victor's 
resentment, was a fresh subject of dreadful in- 
quiry. In this terrible suspense, one of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, whose name was Eustace de St. 
Pierre, walked forward, and offered himself as 
willing to undergo any tortures that could procure 
his fellow-citizens safety. Five more soon fol- 
lowed his noble example; and these marching 
out like criminals, laid the keys of their city at 
Edward's feet: but no submissions seemed suffi- 
cient to appease his resentment; and they would 
in all probability have suffered death, had not 
the generosity of their conduct affected the queen, 
who. interceded in their Behalf, and WIL some 
difficulty obtained their pardon. 
Edward having thus opened himself a done 
into France, by which he might at any time pour 
in his forces, and withdraw them with security, 
revolved on every method that could add strength 
or stability to his new acquisition. He ordered 
all the French inhabitants to leave the town, and 
peopled it with his own subjects from England. 
He also made it the staple, or principal market 
for wool, leather, tin, and lead, which were the 
principal Englich commodities for which there 
was any considerable demand upon the continent. 


All the English were obliged to bring their goods 


thither ; and foreign merchants came to the same 


Place to purchase them. By these means, the 


city 
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city, became populous, rich, and flourishing ; 


and although it had like to have been taken 


some time after by treachery, it continued for 
above two centuries after in the possession of 


the English, and braved all the military power of 


France. Ge tie 

The treachery, which had like to have restor- 
ed it to the French, arose from the perfidy of 
Aymer de Pavie, an Italian, who had been ap- 
pointed governor of the place. He agreed to 
deliver it up to the enemy, when his perfidy was 


discovered by Edward, who obliged him to carry 
on the treaty, and to persuade the enemy that 


he was still in their interests. Accordingly a day 
was appointed for the admission of the French 
troops into the city; while the king, with a 
strong body of forces, took care to prepare for 
their reception. All those who entered the city 
were immediately cut to pieces; and the garrison, 
with Edward, and sir Walter Manny at their head, 
rushing out in the pursuit of the rest, a fierce and 
bloody engagement ensued, in which the king 
overthrew and took Euſtace de Ribaumont, a 
man of remarkable strength and valour, with his 

own hand. oy 5 
In this manner, the war between the English 
and French was carried on with mutual animo- 
sity; a war which at once thinned the inhabitants 
of the invaded country, while it drained that of 
the invaders. But a destruction still more terrible 
than that of war contributed, at this time, to de- 
solate the wretched provinces of Europe. A 
pestilence, more dreadful than any mentioned in 
the annals of history, which had already almost 
dispeopled Asia and Africa, came to settle upon 
the western world with increased malignity. It 
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is said to have taken its origin in the great _ 


dom of Cathay, where it rose from the earth 


with the most horrid and sulphureous stench, de- 
stroying all the inhabitants, and even marking 


plants and minerals with its malignity. The 


fourth part of the people were cut off; and it 
particularly raged with such violence in London, 
that, in one year's space, there were buried in 


A. P. 1349, the Charter House church- yard above fifty thou- 


sand persons. It was in the midst of this terrible 
infliction from nature, that the ambition of Ed- 


ward and Philip was exerted for new conquests, 


and was adding to the calamities of mankind. 
Yet still these ravages were silently repairing by 
commerce and industry; these arts, which were 
then despised by princes, were laying the seeds of 
future opulence, and increased population. The 
arts of peace had for some time been revived in 
Italy, and were gradually travelling westward ; 
the refinements and the pleasures of sense every 
day began to improve, although intellectual re- 
finements were as yet totally unknown. Sen- 
sual enjoyments must ever be carried to some 
height, before mankind can find leisure or 
taste for entertainments of a more e, na- 
ture. 

Nor was England free from internal wars dur- 
ing this dreary period. While Edward was reap- 
ing victories upon the continent, the Scots, ever 
willing to embrace a favourable opportunity of 
rapine and revenge, invaded the frontiers with a 
numerous army, headed by David Bruce their 
king. This unexpected invasion, at such a junc- 
tyre, alarmed the English, but was not capable 


of intimidating them. Lionel, Edward's son, 


who was left guardian of England during his fa- 


ther's absence, was yet too young to take upon 
him 


EDWARD III. . 


him the command of an army; but the victories 
on the continent seemed to inspire even women 
with valour : Philippa, Edward's queen, took 
upon her the conduct of the field, and prepared 


375 


to repulse the enemy in person. Accordingly, A. D. 1816. 


having made lord Percy general under her, she 
met the Scots at a place called Nevill's Cross, 
near Durham, and offered them battle. The 
Scottish king was no less impatient to engage; 
he 1magined that he might obtain an easy victory 
against undisciplined troops, and headed by a wo- 
man: but he was miserably deceived. His army 
was quickly routed and driven from the field. 


Fifceen thousand of his men were cut to pieèes; 


and himself, with many of his nobles and knights, 
were taken prisoners, and carried in triumph to 
London. e e 
This victory diffused an universal degree of 
joy through the nation; a captive king was an 


object that flattered their pride, and they soon 


had new reasons for exultation. Philip, who 
was surnamed the Fortunate, upon coming to the 
crown of France, ended his life under the accu- 
mulation of every misfortune that could render 
a king unhappy. John, his son, succeeded him 
on the throne, which was but ill supported oy 
Philip, and yet still worse by him, This weak, 
yet virtuous prince, upon coming to the crown, 
found himself at the head of an exhausted nation, 
and a divided and factious nobility. France at 
that time pretty much resembled England under 
the reign of a prince of the same name some ages 
before. They had parliaments of barons deſpotic 


over their own hereditary possessions; and they 


_ obliged John their king to sign a charter very 
much resembling the Magna Charta which had 
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formerly been signed by his name sake of Eng. 
land. The warlike resources, therefore, of France 


and England were at this time very unequal. 
78 was at the head of a nobility that acknow. 


edged no subordination among each other; they 


led their dependent slaves to battle, and obeyed 


their superiors only as it suited their inclination. 
Their king might more justly be said to com- 
mand a number of small armies, under distinct 
leaders, than one vast machine, operating with 
uniformity and united efforts. The French ba- 
rons paid their own soldiers, punished their 
transgress ions, and rewarded their fidelity. But 
the forces of England were under a very dif- 
ferent establisghment; the main body of the 
English army was composed of soldiers indiscri- 


minately levied throughout the nation, paid by the 
king, and regarding him alone as the source 


of preferment or disgrace. Instead of personal 
attendance, the nobility contributed supplies in 
money; and there was only such a number of 
nobles in the army as might keep the spirit of 
honour alive, without injuring military subordi- 
nation. . | 

It was in this state of things, that a short truce, 


which had been concluded between Edward and 


Philip, was dissolved by the death of the latter ; 


and Edward, well pleased with the factions that 


then prevailed in France, was resolved to seise 
the opportunity of increasing its distresses. Ac- 
cordingly the Black Prince was sent into France 
witn his army, on board a fleet of a hundred 
sail; and, landing in Gascony, carried his de- 
vastations into the heart of the country. On 
the other hand, Edward himself made an irrup- 
tion on the side of Calais, at the head of a nu- 

| =. Es merous 
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merous army, and ravaged all the open country. 
In the mean time John, who was as yet unpre- 
pared to oppose the progress of the enemy, con- 


tinued a quiet spectator of their insults; nor was 


it till the succeeding summer's campaign that 
he resolved to attack the Black Prince, whose 
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army was by this time reduced to a body of A. p. 1355. 


about twelve thousand men. With such a tri- 
fling complement of forces had this young war- 
rior ventured to penetrate into the heart of 
France, with a design of joining his forces to 
those of the duke of Lancaster. But he soon 
found that his scheme was impracticable; the 
country before him was too well guarded to pre- 
vent his advancing farther; and all the bridges 
behind were broken down, which effectually bar- 
red a retreat. In this embarrassing situation, his 


perplexity was increased, by being informed, 


that the king of France was actually marching 
at the head of sixty thousand men to intercept 
him. He at first thought of retreating; but 
soon finding it impossible, he determined calmly 
to wait the approach of the enemy; and, not- 
withstanding the disparity of forces, to commit 
all to the hazard of a battle. 

It was at a place called Maupertuis, near 
Poictiers, that both armies came in sight of each 
other. The French king might very easily have 
starved the English into any terms he thought 


proper to impose; but such was the impatient 


valour of the French nobility, and such their 


certainty of success, that it might have been 


equally fatal to attempt repressing their ardour 
to engage. In the mean time, while both armies 
were drawn out, and expecting the signal to be- 
gin, they were stopped by the appearance of the 
5 5 BR | cardinal 
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while the English troop: ; who had been placed 
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cardinal of Perigord, who attempted to he a me- 
diator between them. However John, who made 
himself sure of victory, would listen to no other 
terms than the restitution of Calais; with which 


the Black Prince refusing to comply, the onset 


was deferred till the next morning, for which wen 


sides waited in anxious suspense. 
It was during this interval that che young 


prince showed himself worthy of conquest; he 


sStrengthened his post by new intrenchments ; he 


placed three hundred men in ambush, with as 
many archers, who were commanded to attack 
the enemy in flank during the heat of the en- 


gagement. Having taken these precautions, and 


the morning beginning to appear, he ranged his 
army in three divisions; the van, commanded by 
the earl of Warwick ; the rear, by the earls of 
Salisbury and Suffolk ; and the main body by 

himself. In like manner the king of Na 
arranged his forces in three divisions; the first 


commanded by the duke of Orleans; the se- 


cond by the dauphin, attended by his younger 
brothers; while himself led up the main body, 
Seconded by his youngest and favourite son, then 
about fourteen years of age. As the English 
were to be attacked only by marching up a long 
narrow lane, the French suffered greatly from 
their archers, who were posted on each side, be- 


hind the hedges. Nor were they in a better situ- 


ation upon emerging from this danger, being 
met by the Black Prince himself, at the head of 


a chosen body of troops, who made a furious on- 


set upon their forces, already in great disorder. 
A dreadful overthrow ensued; those who were 
as yet in the lane recoiled upon their own forces: 


IN 
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4 


in ambush, took that opportunity to inerease the 
confusion, and confirm the victory. The dau- 
phin, and the duke of Orleans, were among. the 
first that fled. The king of France himself made 


now become general through his army; and his 
cavalry soon flying, he found himself totally ex- 
posed to the enemy's fury. He saw his nobles 


falling round him, valiantly fighting in his de- 


fence, and his youngest son wounded by his side. 
At length, spent with fatigue, and despairing of 
success, he thought of yielding himself a pri- 
soner; and frequently cried out, that he was 
ready to deliver himself to his cousin, the prince 
of Wales. The honour of taking him, how- 
ever, was reserved for a much more ignoble hand; 
he was seized by Dennis de Morbec, a knight of 
Arras, who had been obliged to fly his country for 
murder. 15 | Es 
This success was, in a great measure, owi 

to the valour and conduct of the Black Prince; 
but his moderation in victory was a nobler triumph 
than had ever graced any former conqueror. He 
came forth to meet the captive monarch with an 
air of pitying modesty; he remonstrated with 


him in the most humble manner, when he began 


to complain of his misfortunes, that he still had 
the comfort left of reflecting, that, though un- 
successful, he had done all that deserved to ensure 
conquest; he promised, that a submissive defe- 
rence to his dignity should never be wanting to 
Soften his captivity; and at table he actually re- 
fused to sit down, but stood among the number 
of his prisoner's attendants, declaring that it did 
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not become him, as a subject, to sit down in the 


presence of a king. 
A. D. 1357. - 


In April following, the prince conducted his 
royal prisoner through London, attended by an 
infinite concourse of people of all ranks and sta- 
tions. His modesty upon this occasion was not 
less than before; the king of France was clad in 
royal apparel, and mounted on a white steed, 
distinguished by its size and beauty; while the 
prince himself rode by his side upon a mean little 
horse, and in very plain attire. | 

Two kings prisoners in the same court, and 
at the same time, were considered as glorious 
achievements; but all that England gained by 
them was only glory. Whatever was won in 
France, with all the dangers of war, and the ex- 
pense of preparation, was successively, and in a 


manner silently, lost, without the mortification of 


A. D. 1358. 


a defeat. It may be easily supposed, that the 


treaties which were made with the captive kings 
were highly advantageous to the conquerors ; but 
these treaties were no longer observed than while 
the English had it in their power to enforce obe- 
dience. It is true that John held to his engage- 
ments as far as he was able; but by being a pri- 
soner, he lost his authority, and his misfortunes 
had rendered him contemptible at home. The 
dauphin, and the states of France, rejected the 
treaties he had been induced to sign; and pre- 
pared, in good earnest, to repel the meditated in- 
vasions of the conqueror. All the considerable 
towns were put in a Posture of defence; and 
every thing valuable in the kingdom was secured 
in fortified places. It was in vain, therefore, 


that Edward tried to allure the dauphin to hazard 
a battle, by sending him a de fiance; it was im. 


possible 


EDWARD III. 


possible to make that cautious prince change the 
plan of his opefations; it was in vain that Ed- 
ward alleged the obligation of the treaties 
which had been signed at London, and plun- 
dered the country round to provoke an engage- 


ment. He, at length, thought fit to listen to 


equitable terms of peace, which was concluded 


upon condition that king John should be restor- 


ed to liberty, on paying a ransom of about a 
million and a half of our money. It was stipu- 


lated, that Edward should for ever renounce all 
claim to the kingdom of France; and should 


only remain possessed of the territories of Poictou, 
Saintonge, PA genois, Perigord, the Limousin, 


Querey, Rouergue, I Angoumois, and other di- 


Stricts in that quarter, together with Calais, 
Guisnes, Montreuil, and the county of Ponthieu, 
on the other side of France: some other stipu- 
lations were made in favour of the allies of Eng- 


land, and forty hostages were sent to England, 


as a security for the execution of these condi- 


Upon Johrès return to his dominions, he found 


himself very ill able to comply with those terms 
of peace that had been just concluded. He was 
without finances, at the head of an exhausted 
state; his soldiers without discipline, and his 
peasants without subordination. These had risen 
in great numbers; and one of the chiefs of their 
banditti assumed the title of the Friend of God, 
and the Terror of Man. A citizen of Sens, 
named John Gouge, also got himself, by means 
of his robberies, to be acknowledged king; and 
he soon caused as many calamities by his devas- 
tations as the real king had brought on by his 
misfortunes. Such was the state of that W 
- 7 * | ing- 
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| kingdom, upon the return of its captive mon- 


arch; and yet, such was his absurdity, that he 
immediately prepared for a crusade into the 


Holy Land, before he was well replaced on the 


throne. Had his. exhausted subjects been able to 
equip him for this chimerical project, it is pro- 
bable he would have gone through with it; but 
their miseries were such, that they were even 
too poor to pay his ransom. This was a breach 
of treaty that John would not submit to; and he 
was heard to express himself in a very noble 
manner upon the occasion: © Though”, says he, 
« good faith should be banished from the rest of 
ce the earth, yet she ought still to retain her habi- 
* tation in the breast of kings.” In consequence 
of this declaration, he actually returned to Eng- 
land once more, and yielded himself a prisoner, 
since he could not be honourably free. It is 
by some, that his passion for the countess of Sa- 
lisbury was the real cause of this journey; but we 
want at this time the foundation for such an in- 
jurious report. He was lodged in the Savoy, 
the palace where he had resided during his capti- 


vity; and soon after he closed a long and unfortu- 


A. D. 1364. 


nate reign, by his death, which happened in about 
the fifty - sixth year of his age. Hg 

Charles, surnamed the Wise, sueceeded his 
father on the throne of France; and this mon- 
arch, merely by the force of a finely conducted 
policy, and even though suffering some defeats, 
restored his country once more to tranquillity and 


power. He quelled and dissipated a set of ban- 


ditti, who had associated themselves under the 
name of Companions, and who had long been a 
terror to the peaceable inhabitants. He had them 
inrolled into a body, and led them into the 3 
| N dom 
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dom of Castile against Peter, surnamed the Cruel, 
whom his subjects had dethroned, and who, by 
means of an alliance wi 
ed to get himself re- instated u 
In consequence of these alliances, the English 
and French again came to an engagement; their 
armies on the: one side commanded by the Black 
Prince; on the other, by Henry of Franstamare, 
and Bertrand du Guesclin, one of the most con- 
surmmate generals and accomplished characters of 
the age in which he lived. However, the usual 
good fortune of the English prince prevailed; the 
French lost above twenty thousand men, while 
only four knights and forty private men on the 
side of che English were slain. 
Nevertheless, these victories were attended 
with very few good effects. The English, by 
their frequent supplies, had been quite exhaust- 
ed, and were unable to continue an army m the 
field. Charles, on the other hand, cautiously 
forbore coming to any decisive engagement, but 
was contented to let his enemies waste their 
strength in attempts to plunder a fortified coun- 
try. When they were retired, he then was sure 
to sally forth, and possess himself of such places 
as they were not strong enough to defend. He 
first fell upon Ponthieu; the citizens of Abbe- 


the English, endeavour- 
the throne. 


A. D. 1367, 


April 3. 


ville opened their gates to him; those of St. 


Valois, Rue, and Crotoy, imitated the example; 
and the whole country was, in a little time, re- 
duced to total submission. The southern pro- 
vinces were, in the same manner, invaded by his 
generals with equal success; while the Black 
Prince, destitute of supplies from England, and 
wasted hy a cruel and consumptive disorder, was 
obliged to return to his native country, * 

I - 
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the affairs of the south of France in a most de- 
sperate condition. | 7 5 e. 
In this exigence, the resentment of the king 
of England was excited to the utmost pitch; and 
he seemed resolved to take signal vengeance on 
his enemies on the continent. But the fortunate 
occasion seemed now elapsed; and all his designs 
were marked with ill success. The earl of 
Pembroke, and his whole army, were intercept- 
ed at sea, and taken prisoners by Henry, king of 
Castile. This nobleman in person attempted to 
embark with an army for Bourdeaux; but was 
detained by contrary winds, and obliged to lay 
aside the expedition. Sir Robert Knolles, one of 
his generals on the continent, at the head of 
thirty thousand men, was defeated by Ber- 
trand du Guesclin; while the duke of Lancaster, 
at the head of twenty- five thousand men, had 
the mortification of seeing his troops diminished 
one half by fiying parties, without ever coming 
to a battle. Such was the picture that presented 
itself to this victorious monarch in the decline 
of life; and this might well serve as a lesson to 
the princes of the age, that more permanent ad- 


vantages are obtained by wisdom than by valour. 


Added to his other uneasinesses, he had the mor- 
tification to see his authority despised at home. 
It was in vain that he sought refuge, in his age, 
from the complaints of his subjects, in the arms 
of a favourite mistress, whose name was Alice 
Pierce; this only served to exasperate his people 
the more against him, and to turn their indigna- 
tion into contempt. But what, of all other 
things, served to gloom the latter part of this 
splendid reign, was the approaching death of 
the Black Prince, whose constitution showed but 

4 too 
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too manifestly the symptoms * a speedy dissolu- 
tion. This valiant and accomplished prince died 
in the forty-sixth year of his age, leaving behind 
bim à character without a single blemish, and a 
degree of sorrow among the people that time 


could scarcely alleviate. His affability, clemency, 
and liberal disposition, have been celebrated by 


different historians. Though born in an age in 

which military virtues alone were held in esteem, 

he cultivated the arts of peace; and seemed ever 

1 9 7 happy in e praise than in obtain- 
$A 


bis « king was most sensibly affected with the 


loss of his son; and tried every art t6 remove 
his uneasiness. He had banished his concubine 
some time before from his presence; but took her 
again, in hopes of finding some consolation in her 
company. He removed himself entirely from 
the duties and burthens of the state, and left his 
kingdom to be plundered by a set of rapacious 
ministers. He did not survive the consequences 
of his bad conduct; but died about a year after 
the prince, at Shene, in Surry, deserted by all 
his courtiers, even by those who had grown rich 
by his bounty. He expired in the sixty-fifth year 


of his age, and the fifty-first of his reign; a prince A. D. 1977, 


more admired than loved by his subjects, and 
more an object of their applause than their 
sorrow. 

The reign of Edward was rather brilliant than 
truly serviceable to his subjects. If England, 
during these shining triumphs on the continent, 
gained any real advantage, it was only that of 
having a spirit of elegance and honour diffused 


among the higher ranks of the people. In all 


conquests, something is gained in civil life from 
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the people subdued; and as France was at that 
time evidently more civilised than England, those 


imitative islanders, as they were then called, ad- 


- opted the arts of the people they overcame. 


. D. 1249, 


The meanest soldier in the English army now 


began to follow his leader from love, and not 
compulsion; he was brave from sentiment alone, 


and had the honour of his country beating in his 


breast, even though in the humblest station. This 
was the time when chivalry was at its highest 
pitch; and many of the successes of England were 
owing to that romantic spirit which the king en- 
deavoured to diffuse, and of which he was the 
most shining example. It was this spirit that in 
some measure served to soften the ferocity of the 


age; being a mixture of love, generosity, 
war. Instead of being taught the sciences, the 
sons of the nobility were brought into the field 


as soon as they were able, and instructed in no 


other arts but those of arms; such as the method 
of sitting on horseback, of wielding the lance, run- 
ing at the ring, flourishing at a tournament, and 


addressing a mistress. To attain these, was con- 
sidered as the sum of all human acquirements; 
and though war made their only study, yet the 


rules of tactics, encampments, stratagems, and 
fortifications, were almost totally disregarded. 
It was in this reign that the order of the Garter 


was instituted; the number received into which 


was to consist of. twenty-four persons, beside the 
king. A vulgar story prevails, but unsupported 


by any ancient authority, that the countess of 


Salisbury, at a ball, happening to drop her garter, 
the king took it up and presented it to her with 


these words, & Honi soit qui mal y pense; Evil 


to him that evil thinks. This accident is said to 
| give 


D 


EDWARD. III. 


give rise to the order and the motto, it being the 
spirit of the times to mix love and war together, 
ank for knights : 0 Bee upon the 


Edwar 1 lefe FRO OPER, by: 583 5 Phi- 
= of Hainault; his eldest sö, the Black 
Prince, died before him, but leſt à 0h, named 


Richard, who succeeded to the thronẽ ß dward's 


second son was Lionel, duke of Clarence ; the 
third son was called John of Gaunt, from the 
5 = of his birth, and was afterwards created 

uke of Lancaster; the fourth son Wa E 
earl of Cambridge, and afterwards duke of Vork; 


the fifth son was Thomas, duke of- eester, 2 


the most ambitious and enterptising of all his fa- 
mily. There were several daughters 80 but as 
there is nott material in their history, we shall 
pass over their names without farther notice, 
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CHAP. XV; 
RICHARD II. 


RICHARD II. came to the throne of his 

randfather when as yet but eleven years of age, 
and found the people discontented and poor, 
the nobles proud and rebellious. A spirit of 
rofusion had entered into the kingdom with the 
spirit of gallantry; which, while it produced in- 
dolence and rapacity among the higher orders, 
produced want and disobedience among the 
POor. : | 
As the king was a minor, the government was 
vested in the hands of his three uncles, the dukes 


. of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester; the dif- 
ference 


RICHARD I. 


ference, of whose dispositions, it was supposed, 
would serve to check the defects of each other. 
er, experienced during the late 

| reign in government, . was: neither popular nor en- 
terptising; Vork was indolent and weak; Glou- 
turbulent, popular, and ambitious. Under 
the secret influence of these, without any regency 
being appointed, the whole system of government 
was kept together for some years; the authority 
established during the ee Wien still continued 
hs operate in this 50 BR | 
But though, government. was. ESE on, yet 
it was not without many commotions, arising 
either from the impatience of the people, or the 
ambition of the great: as the late king had left 
the kingdom involved in many dangerous and 
expensive wars, and as, these demanded large 
and constant supplies, the murmurs of the peo- 
ple increased in proportion. Nor were they 
lessened by the manner of carrying on these ex- 
peditions; which, in general, were languid, and 
upon the whole unsuccessful. The duke of Lan- 
caster laid claim to the crown of Castile, and 
made a fruitless expedition; the war with France 
produced no enterprise of lustre, and that with 
Scotland was rather unsuccessful. The expenses, 
however, of the armaments to face the enemy on 
every side, and a want of ceconomy in the ad- 
ministration, entirely exhausted the treasury ; 
and a new tax of three groats, on every person 
above fifteen, was granted by parliament as a sup- 
ply. The indignation of the people had been 
tor some time increasing; but a tax so unequi- 
table, in which the rich paid no more than the 
poor, kindled the resentment of the latter into 


flame, 


ec 3 Not- 
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Notwithstanding the numbers who by war, by 
a residence in towns, and by other means had be- 
come free, yet there were still multitudes in the 
country, who had lands in villanage, that were 
only slaves to the lords from whom they held. 


These had seen the advantages of liberty, from 


its effects upon those of equal rank who had gone 
to live in towns; and they panted for a partici- 


1 of those advantages. Several of these 


ad become opulent enough to purchase their 
freedom; but by an unjust act of parliament in 
this reign, these purchases were declared of 
no validity. This act the peasants considered as 
an infraction of the laws of humanity; and such 
indeed it must be allowed to have been. But it 
had long been the prescriptive manner of rea- 
soning, to have no regard for the rights of a cer- 
tain class of men who were supposed too low for 
justice. The seeds of discontent were still more 
cultivated by the preaching of several men, 
who went about the country inculcating the na- 


tural equality of mankind, and consequently the 


right that all had to an equal participation of 
the goods of nature. Hitherto we have seen 
popular insurrections only in towns ; but we now 


find the spirit of freedom gaining ground in the 


country. Our citizens soon began to perceive 
their own strength; but it was a considerable 
time before the peasantry, who had been annex- 
ed to the soil, claimed a share in those advan- 
tages. We, in this first instance, find a know- 
ledge of the rights of humanity diffusing itself 
even to the very lowest of the people, and ex- 
erting itself in rude and terrible efforts for free- 


The 


dom. 
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The minds of the peasants being thus pre- 
pared for insurrection, the manner of collecting 


this unjust poll-tax soon furnished them with a 
pretext for beginning the revolt. It began in 


Essex, where a report was industriously spread, 
that the peasants were to be destroyed, their 
houses burned, and their farms plundered. A 
blacksmith, well known by the name of Wat 
Tyler, was the first that excited them to arms. 
The tax-gatherers coming to this man's house 


while he was at work, demanded payment for 


his daughter; which he refused, alledging that she 
was under the age mentioned in the act. One 
of the brutal collectors insisted on her being a 
full grown woman, and immediately attempred 
Tu a very indecent proof of his assertion. 

his provoked the father to such a degree, that 
he 3 struck him dead with a blow of his 
hammer. The standers- by applauded his spirit; 
and, one and all, resolved to defend his conduct. 
He was considered as a champion in the cause, 
and appointed the leader and spokesman of the 
people. It is easy to imagine the disorders com- 
mitted by this tumultuous rabble: the whole 
neighbourhood rose in arms; they burnt and 
plundered wherever they came, and revenged 
upon their former masters all those insults which 
they had long sustained with impunity. As the 
discontent was general, the insurgents increased 
in proportion as they approached the capital. 


The flame soon propagated itself into Kent, 


Hertfordshire, Surry, Sussex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Cambridge, and Lincoln. They were found to 
amount to above a hundred thousand men b 
the time they were arrived at Blackheath; from 


hence they sent a message to the king, who had 
c c 4 taken 
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taken Shelter in the Tower, desiring a conference 
with him. With this message Richard was de- 
sirous of complying, but was intimidated by their 


. fierce demeanor. In the mean time they had 


entered the city, burning and plundering the 
houses of such as were obnoxious from their 
power, or remarkable for their riches. They 


broke into the Savoy palace, belonging to the 


duke of Lancaster, and put several of his attend- 
ants to death. Their animosity was particularly 


levelled against the lawyers, to whom they showed 


no mercy. Such was the vehemence of their 
fury, that the king began to tremble for his own 
Safety ; and, knowing that the Tower was not 
capable of standing against an assault, he went 
out among them, and desired to know their de- 
mands. To this they made a very humble re- 
monstrance, requiring a general pardon, the 
abolition of sJavery, freedom of commerce in 
market-towns, ard a fixed rent instead of those 
services required by the tenure of villanage. As 
these requests were reasonable, the king soon 
complied; and charters were accordingly made 
out, ratifying the grant. In the mean time, an- 


other body of these insurgents had broke into the 
Tower, and raurdered the chancellor, and pri- 


mate, and the treasurer, with some other officers 
of distinction. They then divided themselves 
into bodies, and took up their quarters in diffe- 
rent parts of the city: at the head of one of these 
was Wat Tyler, who led his men into Smithfield, ' 
where he was met by the king, who invited him 
to a conference, under a pretence of hearing and 
redressing his grievances. Tyler, ordering his 
companions to retire till he should give them a 
signal, boldly ventured to meet the king in the 

midst 
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midst of his retinue; and accordingly began the 


conference. The demands of this demagogue 
are censured by all the historians of the time, as 
insolent and extravagant; and yet nothing can be 
more just than those they have delivered for him. 
He required that all slaves should be set free; 
that all commonages should be open to the poor 
as well as to the rich, and that a general pardon 
should be passed for the late outrages. Whilst he 
made these demands, he now and then liſted up 
his sword in a menacing manner; which inso- 
lence so raised the indignation of William Wal- 
worth, then mayor of London, attending on the 
king, that, without considering the danger to 
which he exposed his majesty, he stunned Tyler 
with a blow of his mace; while one of the king's 
knights, riding up, dispatched him with his sword. 
The mutineers, seeing their leader fall, prepared 
themselves to take revenge; and their bows were 
now bent for execution, when Richard, though 
not yet quite sixteen years of age, rode up to the 
rebels, and, with . admirable presence of mind, 
cried out, © What, my people, will you then 
« kill your king? Be not concerned for the loss 
« of your leader: I myself will now be your 
«« general; follow me into the field, and you 
ce shall have whatever you desire.“ The awed 


multitude immediately desisted ; they followed 


the king, as if mechanically, into the fields, and 
there . he granted them the same charter that h 
had before given to their companions. | 
These grants, for a short time, gained the 
king great popularity; and it is probable it was 
his own desire to have them continued: but the 
nobles had long tasted the sweets of power, and 
were unwilling to admit any other to a participa- 


tion. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND, ; 
tion. The parliament soon revoked these char. 
ters of enfranchisement and pardon; the low 
people were reduced to the same slavish condi- 
tion as before, and several of the ringleaders 
were punished with capital severity. The insur- 
rections of the barons against their kings are 
branded in our history with no great air of invec- 
tive; but the tumults of the people against the 
barons are marked with all the virulence of re- 
proach. _ 1 

The cruelty which was exercised against the 

pular leaders upon this occasion created no 
small enmity against the king. He had first 
granted them a charter, which implied the jus- 
tice of their demands; and he was seen, soon 
after, weak enough to revoke what he had before 
allowed the justice of. It is probable also, that 
his uncles were not backward in increasing this 
general dislike against him; as by that means 
they were more like to continue in their present 
authority. His own capricious conduct, indeed, 
might very well countenance them in the restric- 
tions they placed upon him; as he very soon tes- 
tified an eager desire to govern, without any of the 
requisites to fit him for such a difficult undertak- 
ing: he soon discovered an attachment to favou- 
rites, without any merit on their side to entitle 
them to such flattering distinctions. Robert Vere, 
earl of Oxford, a young man, whose person was 
faultless, but whose morals were debauched, had 
acquired an entire ascendant over him. This 
nobleman was first created marquis of Dublin, 
and then duke of Ireland, with the entire sove- 
reignty, during life, of that island. He gave him 
his own cousin in marriage; and soon after permit- 


ed him to repudiate her for another lady, of whom 
| he 
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: he was enamoured. He soon became the channel 
through which all royal favour passed to the peo- 


ple; and he possessed all the power, while the king 


had only the shadow of royalty. 
A partiality in princes ever produces animosity 
among their subjects. Those noblemen, who were 


either treated with disrespect by the favourite, or 


who thought that they had themselves better pre- 
tensions to favour, instantly took the alarm, and 
combined against him. At the head of this as- 
Sociation were, Moubray earl of Nottingham, 
Fitz-Alan earl of Arundel, Percy earl of North- 
umberland, Montacute earl of Salisbury, and 
Beauchamp earl of Warwick. These, uniting, 
resolved on the destruction of the favourite; and 
they began by marking out Michael de la Pole, 
who was then chancellor, and Oxford's chief friend 
and supporter, as the first object of their ven- 
geance. He was accordingly impeached in parli- 
ament; and although nothing material was al- 
leged against him, such was the interest of the 
conspiring barons, that he was condemned, and 
deprived of. his office. | 


From punishing his ministers, they soon after 


_ ventured to attack the king in person. Under a 
pretence that he was as yet unable to govern, al- 


though he was at that time twentY-one, they ap- A. D. 1386, 


pointed a commission of fourteen persons, upon 
whom the sovereign power was to be transferred 
for a year. This was, in fact, totally depriving 
the king of all power, and oppressing the king- 
dom with a confirmed aristocracy. This mea- 
sure was driven forward by the duke of Glou- 
cester; and none but those of his own faction 
were admitted. as members of the committee. It 
was not without a struggle that the king saw 
himself thus tetally divested of authority; he 
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endeavoured first to gain over the parliament to 
his interests, by influencing the sheriffs of each 
county, who were then the only returning 
officers. This measure failing, he applied to the 
judges; and they, either from motives of 1 interest, 
or from conviction, declared, that the commission 
which had deprived him of his authority was 
unlawful, and that those who procured or ad- 
vised it were punishable with death. This sen- 
tence was quickly opposed by declarations' from 
the lords: the duke of Gloucester saw his dan- 
ger if the king should prevail; and, secretly 
assembling his party, he appeared in, arms at 
Haringay Park, near Highgate, at the head of 
a body of men, more than sufficient to intimi- 
date the king and all his adherents. These in- 
surgents, sensible of their own power, were now 
resolved to make use of the occasion; and began 
by demanding of the king the names of those 
who had advised him to his late rash measures. 
A few days after they appeared armed in his 

presence, and accused, by name, the archbishop ' 
of York, the duke of Ireland,” the earl of Sut- 
folk, and sir Robert Tresilian, one of the judges, 
who had declared in his favour, together with sir 
Nicholas Bember, as public and dangerous ene- 
nues to the state. It was .now too late for the 
opposite party to attempt any other vindication 
of their conduct than by arms. The duke of 
Treland fled into Cheshire, where he attempted to 
raise a body of forces; but was quickly obliged 
to fly into Flanders, on the arrival of the duke _ 
of Gloucester with a superior army. Soon after 
the king was obliged to summon a parliament ; 
an accusation was drawn up against five of his 
counsellors: of these only sir Nicholas Bember 


was present; and he was quickly found guilty, 
* 
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condemned, and executed, together with sir 
Robert Tresilian, who had been discovered 
and taken during the interval. But the blood 
of one or two was not sufficient to satiate the 
resentment of the duke of Gloucester; lord 
Beauchamp of Holt was shortly after condemned 
and executed; and sir Simon Burley, who had 
been appointed the King's governor, shared the 
same fate, although the queen continued for 
three hours on her knees before the duke, im- 
ploring his pardon. 20 . . os 
It might be supposed that, after such a total 
subversion of the royal power, there would be 
no more struggles, during this reign, between 
the prince and his nominal subjects; but, whether 
from the fluctuation of opinions among the 
people, or from the influence of a military force 
which had been lately levied against France, we 
find Richard once more resolved to shake off that 
power which had long controuled him, and ac- 
tually bringing the parliament to second his re- 
solutions. | | | wy 
In an extraordinary council of the nobility, A. D. 1389. 
assembled after Easter, he, to the astonishment 
of all present, desired to know his age; and be- 
ing told that he was turned of two-and-twenty, 
he alleged, that it was time then for him to 
govern without help, and that there was no rea- 
son that he should be deprived of those rights 
which the meanest of his subjects enjoyed. The 
lords answering, in some confusion, that he had 
certainly an indisputable right to take upon him- 
self the government of the kingdom: © Yes,” 
replied he, J have long been under the govern- 
« ment of tutors; and I will now first show my 
right to power by their removal.“ He then 
| ordered 
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ordered Thomas Arundel, whom the commis= 
sioners had lately appointed chancellor, to give 
up the seal, which he next day delivered to 
William of Wickham, bishop of Winchester. 
He next removed the duke of Gloucester, the 
earl of Warwick, and other lords of the op- 
position, from the council. The bishop of Here- 
ford lost his office of treasurer; the earl of Arun- 
del was deprived of the post of high-admiral ; 
all the great officers of the household, as well as 


the judges, were changed; and all the offices 


felt the influence of this extraordinary revolu- 
. i | 
The king, being thus left at liberty to conduct 
the business of government at. discretion, began 
by showing many marks of moderation towards 
those who before had endeavoured to depress his 
power: he seemed to be entirely reconciled to 
his uncles; and he remitted some subsidies which 
had been granted him, that acquired him for a 
time the affections of the people. But he want- 
ed those arts that are usually found to procure a 
lasting respect: he was fond of luxurious plea- 
sures and idle ostentation ; he admitted the 
meanest ranks to his familiarity ; and his conver- 
Sation was not adapted to impress them with a 
reverence for his morals or abilities. His mili- 
tary talents, on which mankind then placed the 
greatest value, were seldom exerted, and never 
with any great success. The French war was 
scarce heard of; and some successful inroads of 
the Scots, particularly that which brought on a 
disputed victory at Otterbournc, were only oppos- 
ed by those barons whose possessions lay along 
the frontier. He gained indeed some reputation 
for arms in Ireland; but his successes there were 
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too insignificant to give him a decisive character. 
From thence, the small regard which the public 
bore his person, disposed them to murmur against 
his administration, and to receive with avidity 
every complaint which discontent or ambition 
suggested to his prejudice. 1 : 
Whether the duke of Gloucester was secretly 
displeased with this mean disposition in his royal 
nephew, or wanted to make himself king by 
fomenting jealousies against him, must remain 


for ever unknown; but certain it is, that he used 


every art to increase the aversion of the nation 
against him, and to establish his own popularity. 


He represented the peace which had been just A. p. 1396. 


then concluded with France as the result of the 
king's pusillanimity; and plausibly appeared to 
lament that Richard should have degenerated so 
far from the heroic virtues of his father. He 
frequently spoke with contempt of the king's 
person and government, and deliberated con- 
cerning the lawfulness of throwing off all allegi- 
ance to him. These were insults that deserved 
to be chastised in any subject; but that called 
aloud for punishment in him, whose popularity 


was dangerous, and who more than once had 


testified a disposition to rebel. As all his con- 
duct was secretly observed by the king's emissa- 
ries, Richard at length formed a resolution of 
ridding himself entirely both of him and his fac- 
tion, sensible that he then had the parliament 
entirely at his disposal. He accordingly ordered 
Gloucester to be immediately arrested and sent 
over to Calais, at which place there was no dan- 
ger of a rescue from his numerous adherents. 
The earls of Arundel and Warwick were seized 
at the same time; and a parliament was sum- 
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moned at Westminster, which the king knew to 
be obedient to his will. This parliament, as he 
Was apprised, passed whatever acts he thought 
Proper to dictate: they annulled for ever the 
commission of fourteen, which had usurped upon 
his authority; they repealed all those acts which 
had condemned his former ministers ; and revok- 
ed the general pardon Which the king had grant- 
ed, upon his assuming the reins of government 
into his own hands. In consequence of this, 
several of the party of Gloucester were im- 
eached, condemned, and executed. Fitz-Alan, 
archbishop of Canterbury, was banished the 
kingdom, and his temporalities sequestered. 
The earl of Arundel vainly attempted to plead 
the king's general pardon, to stop his execution; 
the earl of Warwick, showing signs of contrition, 
had his life spared, but was banished to the Isle 
of Man. The greatest criminal yet remained; 
and a warrant was accordingly issued to the earl 
mareschal, governor of Calais, to bring over the 
duke of Gloucester, to take his trial as the rest 

had done. It is probable this nobleman would 
have shared the same fate with the rest of his 
party; but he was privately dispatched in prison, 
being smothered, as. it afterwards appeared, be- 

tween two pillows, by his keepers. EP 
The death of a nobleman so popular as the 
duke did not fail to increase those animosities 
which had already taken deep root in the king- 
dom. The aggrandisement of some new fa- 
vourites contributed still more to make the king 
odious ; but though he seemed resolved, by all 
his actions, to set his subjects against him, it 
was accident that gave the occasion for his over- 
throw. After the destruction of the duke of 
Gloucester, 
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Gloucester, and the heads of that party, i mis- 
understanding broke out among those noblemen _ 
who had joined in the prosecution. The earl of © 

Hereford appeared in parliamerit, and accused 

the duke of Norfolk of having spoken seditious 

words against his majesty, in a private conversa- 
tion. Norfolk denied the charge; gave Here- 
ford the lie; and offered to prove his inndcence* 
by single combat. As proofs were wanting 
for legal trial; the lords readily acquiesced in 
that mode of determination; the time and place 
were appointed; and the whole nation waited 
with anxious suspense for the event. At length 
the day arrived on which this duel was to be 
fought; and as combats of this kind were then 
very prevalent, it may not be amiss to describe 
the ceremonies on that occasion. Hereford, the 
challenger, first appeared on a white charger, 
gaily caparisoned, armed at all points, and hold- 
ing his drawn sword. When he approached the 
lists, the mareschal demanded his name and busi- 
ness; to which he replied, I am Henry of 
Lancaster, earl of Hereford, come hither accord- 
ing to my duty, against Thomas Mowbray, duke 
of Norfolk, a false traitor to God and the king, 
the realm and me.” Then taking the oath that 
his quarrel was just and true, he desired to en- 
ter the lists, which being granted, he sheathed his 
sword, pulled down his beaver, crossed himself 
on the forehead, seised his lance, passed the 
barrier, alighted and sat down in a chair of 
green velvet, placed at one end of the lists. He 
had scarce taken his seat when the king came into 
the field with great pomp, attended by the lords, 
the count de St. Pol, who came from France on 
purpose to see this famous trial, and ten thousand 
VOL. 1. "ERS © men 
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men at arms, to prevent tumults and distur 
bances. His majesty being geared in his chair 
of state, the king at arms 8 that none 
but such as were appointed to marshal the field, 
: 4 ul presume, to touch the lists upon pain of 
Then another herald proclaimed: aloud 
1 bed here Henry of Lancaster, earl of Here- 
ford, who: has entered the lists to perform his de- 
voir against Thomas Mowbray, doke of Norfolk, 
on pain of being counted false and recreant.“ 
Just then the duke of Norfolk appeared in arms. 
mounted upon a barbed. horse, with a coat of 
arms of crimson velvet, embroidered with lions 
of silver and mulberry trees; and having taken 
his oath before the constable and mareschal, en- 
ys the field, exclaiming alond, God defend 
he”? Then N from his horse, he 
ok himself in, a chair of crimson velvet op- 
dosite to his antagonist, at the other end of the 
ists. After which, the mareschal having mea- 
sured their lances, delivered one to the chal- 
lenger, and sent a knight with the other to the 
duke of Norfolk; and proclamation was made 
that they should prepare for the combat. Ac- 
cordingly, mounting their horses, and closing 
their beavers. they fixed their lances in rest, and 
the trumpets sounded the charge. The earl of 
Hereford: began his career with great violence 
but before he could join his antagonist, the 
king threw down his warder, and the heralds 
_ Interposed.. By the advice and authority of his 
parliamentary commissioners he. stopped the 
combat, and ordered both the combatants to 
leave the kingdom. The duke of Norfolk he 
banished for life, but the earl of Hereford only 
for ten years. Thus the one was condemned 15 
exile 


exile without being charged with any offence, 
and the other without being convicted of any 
with grief and despondence at the judgment 
awarded against him; he retired to Venice; 
where, in a little time after, he died of a broken 
heart, Hereford's behaviour on this, occasion 
was resigned and submissive, which so please the 
king, that he consented to shorten the date of 
his banishment four years; and he also granted 
him letters patent, insuring him the enjoyment 
of any inheritance which should fall to him dur. 
ing his absence. But nothing could be more 
fluctuating than Richard's promises or friendship. 
The earl of Hereford retiring into Flanders, and 
from thence to Paris, found there a very favour. 
able reception: from the French king! He. even 
opened a treaty of marriage with the daughter 
of the duke of Berry, uncle to the king of 
France; but was prevented from dompletiug 
the alliance by the interest of Richard, Who, 
dreading the increasing power of the banished 
earl, sent over the earl of Salisbury to Paris, 
with instructions to break the match. Such an 
unexpected injury could not fail to aggravate 
the resentment of Hereford; but he had still 
more cogent reasons for anger, upon the death 
of his father, the duke of Lancaster, Which hap- 
pened shortly after. Richard, as we before ob- 
served, had given him letters patent, empower- 
ing him to possess any successions that should 
fall to him while abroad ; but being now 
afraid of strengthening the hands of a man whom 

he had injured, he revoked those letters, and 
retained the possession of the Lancaster estate to 
D d 2 Such 
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Bauch complicated injuries served to infſame 


the resentment of Hereford against the king; 


and, although he had hitherto concealed them, 
he: now set no bounds to his indignation; but 


even conceived a desire of dethroning a person 
who had shown himself so unworthy of power. 
Indeed no man could be better qualified for an 
enterprise of this nature than the earl of Here 
ford: he was cool, cautious, discerning, and 
resolute. He had served with distinction against 
the infidels of Lithuania; ande he had just joinec 

to his other merits those of piety and valour. He 
was the idol of the soldiery, and the favourite of 
the people; he was immensely rich, and; by 
blood tor alliance, connected with all the great 
families vob the nation. On the other hand, the 
king, finding himself above, all restraint, gave 
himself up to a soft effeminate liſe, regardless of 
his own safety and of the good of the public? 
His ministers following the example of their so- 
veteign, gave little attention to business, but 
saw, without any concern, the honour of the na- 


tion sinking into contempt. In this situation 
all people Hsturalhy turned their eyes upon the 


banisbed;earh as the only person from whom they 
could expect relief or redress. He was stimu- 
lated by private injuries; and had alliances and 
fortune sufficient to give weight to his measures. 


The malcontents only waited for the absence of 


the king to, put their schemes in execution; and 
for these an opportunity was quickly offered. 
The carl ot; Marche, presumptive heir to the 
crown, having been appointed the king's lieutes 
nant in Ireland, was slain in a skirmish. with the 
natives of that country, which so incensed Ri- 
chard, that, unmindiul. of his precarious situation 
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at home, he resolved, with a numerous army, 
to revenge his death in person. The duke of 
Lancaster (for that was the title which Here- 
ford assumed, upon the death of his father) being 
informed of Richard: s departure for Ireland, in- 
stantiy embarked at Nantz, with a retinue of 
sixty persons, in three small vessels, and landed 
at Ravenspur in Vorkshire. The carl of North- 
umberland,, who had long been a malcontent, 
together with Henry Percy, his son, who, from 
his ardent valour, was surnamed Hotspur, im- 
mediately joined him with their forces. After 

this junction the concourse of people coming to 
list under his banner was so great, that, in a few 
days, his army amounted to three. score W 
men. 

The duke of Vork had been left guardian of 
the realm. during Richard's absence; but his ef- 
forts. were ineffectual, as the most powerful per- 

sons who espoused the king's interests were then 
actually with him in Ireland. The duke, how- 
ever, assembled a body of forty thousand men at 
St. Alban's; but found them either quite dispi- 
rited, or more attached to the cause of the re- 
bels than of the crown. It had been Hereford's 
policy, from the beginning, to hide the real 
motives of his expedition, and to give out that 
he only aimed at the recovery of his patrimony 
and dukedom. U pon the present occasion, there- 
fore, he entreated the duke of Vork not to op- 
pose a loyal and humble suppliant in the re- „ 
covery of his just rights; but to concur in a 
measure that was more likely to promote the 
king's. honour than injure his interests. York 
was deceived by these specious professions ; 
he eie that he would not only ap- 
e prove, 
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prove, but assist him in his pretensiofis ; and 
both armies meeting, embraced with acclama- 
P 
Whilst these things were transacting in Eng- 
land, Richard continued in Ireland in perfect 
security. Contrary winds, which at that time 
continued to blow for three weeks together, pre- 
vented his receiving any news of the rebellion 
which was begun in his native dominions. Upon 
the first information, therefore, he immediately 
imprisoned the earl of Hereford's brothers, whom 
he had taken over with him, and then resolved 
to go immediately over to fight the enemy in 
erson. Yet, ever wavering in his resolutions, 
be was persuaded to stay some time longer, till 
he could prepare ships to transport all his forces 
together. This delay completed his ruin; $0 
that when he landed at Milford-haven with a 
body of twenty thousand men, he had the mor- 
tification to find that the duke of Vork had al- 
ready espoused the interest of his rival, and that 
his force was every way inferior to that of the 
enemy. He now saw himself in a dreadful 
Situation, in the midst of an enraged people, 
without any friend on whom to rely, and for- 
saken by those, who, in the sunshine of his power, 
had only contributed to fan his follies. His 
little army gradually began to desert him, till at 
last he found he had not above six thousand 
men, who followed his standard. Thus, not 
knowing whom to trust to, or where to turn, he 
saw no other hopes of safety, but to throw him- 
self upon the generosity of his enemy, and to 
gain from pity what he could not obtain by 
arms. He therefore sent Hereford word that 
he was ready to submit to whatever terms he 
. 0 thought 


- RICHARD II. 


- thovght proper to presctibe; and that he ear- 


nestly desired a conference. For this purpose, 
the earl appointed him to meet at a castle within 


about ten miles of Chester, where he came A. D. 1399. 


the next day with his whole army. Richard, 
who the day before had been brought thither by 
the earl of Northumberland, descrying his ri- 
val's approach from the walls, went don to re- 
ceive him; while Hereford, after some cere- 
mony, entered the castle in complete armour, 
only his head was bare, in compliment to the 
fallen king. Richard received him with that 
open air for which he had been remarkable, and 
kindly bade him welcome. My lord the king,” 
returned Hereford, with a cool respectful bow, 
* am come sooner than you appointed, because 
your people say, that for one and twenty years 


| you have governed with rigour and indiscretion. 


They are very ill satisfied with your conduct; 
bur, if it please God, I will help you to govern 


them better for the time to come. To this de- 


claration the king made no other answer, but, 
« Fair cousin, since it pleases you, it pleases us 
likewise.“ e 8 

But Hereford's haughty answer was not the 
only mortification the unfortunate Richard was to 


endure. After a short conversation with some of 


the king's attendants, Hereford ordered the 
king's horses to be brought out of the stable; 
and two wretched animals being produced, Ri- 
chard was placed upon one, and his favourite, the 
earl of Salisbury, upon the other. In this mean 
equipage they road to Chester, and were con- 
veyed to the castle, with a great noise of trum- 
pets, and through a vast concourse of people, who 
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were no way moved at the sight. In this man- 
ner he was led triumphantly along, from town 
to town, amidst multitudes who scoffed at him, 
and extolled his rival. Long live the good duke 
of Lancaster, our deliverer !” was the general 
cry; but as for the king, to use the pathetic 
words of the poet, none cried God bless him.“ 
Thus, after repeated indignities, he was con- 
fined a close prisoner in the Tower; there, if 
possible, to undergo a still greater variety of 
studied insolence, and fragrant contempt. The 
wretched monarch, humbled in this manner, 
began to lose the pride of a king with the splen- 
dors of royalty, and his spirits sunk to his cir- 
cumstances. There was no great difficulty there- 
fore, in inducing him to sign a deed, by which 
he renounced his crown, as being unqualified for 
governing the kingdom. Upon this resignation 
Hereford founded his principal claim: but wall- 
ing to fortify his pretensions with every appear- 
ance of justice, he called a parliament, which 
was readily brought to approve and confirm his 
claims. A frivolous charge of thirty-three ar- 
ticles was drawn up, and found valid against the 
king; upon which he was solemnly deposed, 
and the duke of Lancaster elected in his stead, 
by the title of Henry IV. Thus began the 
contest between the house of York and. Lan- 
caster, which, for several years after, deluged 
the kingdom with blood; and yet, in the end, 
contributed to settle and confirm the consti- 
tution. | 5 
When Richard was deposed, the earl of North- 
umberland made a motion in the house of 
peers, demanding the advice of parliament, with 


regen 
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regard to the future treatment of the deposed 
king. To this they replied, that he should be 
imprisoned in some secure place, where his friends 
and partisans should not be able to find him. 
This was accordingly put in practice; but while 
he still continued alive, the usurper could not 
remain in safety. Indeed some conspiracies and 
commotions, which followed soon after, induced 
Henry to wish for Richard's death; in conse- 
quence of which, one of those assassins that are 
found in every court, ready to commit the most 
horrid crimes for reward, went down to the place 
of this unfortunate monarch's confinement, in 
the castle of Pomfret, and, with eight of his 
followers, rushed into his apartment. The king, 
concluding their design was to take away his life, 
resolved not to fall unrevenged, but to sell it as 
dearly as he could; wherefore wresting a pole- 
axe from one of the murderers, he soon laid four 
of their number dead at his feet. But he was 
at length overpowered, and struck dead by the 
blow of a pole- axe; although some assert, that he 
Was starved in prison. Thus died the unfortunate 
Richard, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, 
and the twenty-third of his reign. Though his 
conduct was blameable, yet the punishment he 
suffered was greater than his offences; and, in 
the end, his sufferings made more converts to 
his family and cause than ever his most me- 
ritorious actions could have procured them, 
He left no posterity, either legitimate or other- 
WISE, TT, et oxett Toy 2 b 
It was during this reign, that John Wickliff, 
aà secular priest, educated at Oxford, began to 
propagate his doctrines; and he has the honour 


of 


$10 
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of being the first person who had $apacity to zee 
through the errors of the church of Rome, and 
courage enough to attempt a reformation. He 
denied the doctrine- of the real presence, the su- 


premacy of the church of Rome, and the merit 


of monastic vows. He maintained that the scrip- 
tures were the sole rule of faith; that the church 
was dependent on the state; that the clergy 


ought to possess no estates; and the nume- 


fous ceremonies of the church were hurtful 
to true piety. In short, most of his doctrines 
were such as the wisdom'of posterity thought fit 
to establich: and Wickliff failed in being a re- 
former, only because the minds of men were not 
yet sufficiently ripened for the truths he endea- 
voured to inculcate. The clergy of that age 
did not fail to oppose Wickliff with fury ; but as 
his doctrines were' pleasing to the higher orders 
of the laity, he found protection from their in- 


dignation, John of Gaunt was his particular 
friend. and favourer; and when summoned to 


appear before the bishop of London, that no- 
bleman attended him into the court, and de- 
fended him both from the resentment of the 
clergy, and the rage of the populace. However, 


in process of time, he had the satisfaction to see 
the people, who were at first strongly prejudiced 


against him, entirely declaring in his favour; 
and although he was often cited to appear be- 
fore the prelates, yet, from the estimation he 
was held in, both among the higher and lower 
ranks of the laity, he was always dismissed with- 


out injury. In this manner he continued, during 


a long life, to lessen the credit of the clergy, 
both by his preaching and writings; and at _ 
| - died 


RICHARD II. 


died of a palsy, in the year 1385, at his reotory 
of Lutterworth, in the county of Leicester ; 

while the clergy took care to represent his 
death as a judgment from heaven, for his mul ; 

tiplied heresies and impieties. 
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Acco, in Palestine, the siege of, raised, 294. 
Alla founds the kingdom of the South Saxons, 32. 
Agricola sent into Britain, 17 —defeats the Caledo- 
nians, ib. — sails round Britain, 18—humanises the 
Britons, ib. —instructs them in the arts of peace, ib. 
Alengon, count de, slain in the battle of Cressy, 369. 
Alfred, account of, '55—succeeds to the crown, 56— 
marches against the Danes, ib.—is defeated, ib.—re- 
linquishes the ensigns of his dignity, 57 —routs the 
Danes, 59 —equips a strong fleet, 60 — receives ho- 
mage from the kings of Wales, ib.—cultivates the 
arts of peace, ib. rebuilds the ruined cities, ib.— 
establishes a regular militia, ib.— provides à naval 
force, ib. —defeats the pirates, 61 - encourages lite- 
rature, 62 —founds the university of Oxford, 63 —en- 
courages the manufactures, ib.—his character, 64. 
Ambrosius succeeds Vortimer, 31 defeats the Saxons, 
and restores the British interest and dominion, 32. 
Anglesea, isle of, taken by Paulinus, 15. 
Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, declares for Urban, 
135 —opposes the king's orders, ib.—retires to Rome, 


ib.—recalled by Henry, 141—engages in the king's 


party, 143- — Ns 

Ardevelt, James, account of; 361. 

Arthur, king of England, an account of, 33. 

Arthur, nephew to John, claims the throne, 230— 
submits to his uncle, 231—flies to the court of 
France, 232—defeated and taken prisoner, ib.—put'to 
death, ib. - | LES 4 1415 | 

Artillery used by Edward III. at the battle of Cressy, 

67. We” | 

PS Hef sciences transplanted into England, 47. 

Ascalon taken by the Christians, 215. | 
3 | Assassins, 


Ii ER. 


Aas, who, 295 their detestable character, ib. 
undertake to murder prince Edward, ib. & _ 
Atheling, Edgar, retreats into Scotland, 112 — returns to 
England, and lives reticede ih. . 
Aitbelstan ravages Scotland; 6b 51bduds Constantine, ib. 
Augustine, the monk, sent into Britain, 379—his exem- 
plary conduct, ib.—Jands in the isle of Thanet, 38 
converts Ethelbert to Christianity, ib. —consecrated 
archbishop of Canterbury, 39. L 
Augustus forms à design of invading Brigin, 10—di- 
verted from it; how, Ib. 0 f in t ene wilt. 1 
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BALIOL, John, chims the Scottigh. throne, 306 
acknowledges the superiority gf Edward, 307 
rene vis his oath of fealty, 308 - placed on the throne 
of Scotland, ib. —is summoned to appear at West- 
minster, ib.—revolts, from Edward, 309—enters into 
a treaty with Philip, king of France, ib. summoned 
to appear before the parliament of England, ib.—is 
assigned a council of twelve noblemenz ib. makes 
his peace with Edward, 31i—resigns his crown. into 
that prince's hands, ib. — carried prisoner to London, 
ib. —banished to France, and dies in a private sta- 
tion, ib. | SE and j a FCC 
Ball, 1 claims the crown of Scotland, 356 
is Supported by Edward III. ib.— gains a considerable 
victory, ib. - crowned at Scone,./,357-—defeated by 
Archibald Douglas, ib. — takes refuge in England, ib. 
re- instated by Edward, 358. 
Bannackburn, battle of, 330 . 751 | 
Bards, the Welch, massacred, 30g. PAK 7 
Baronies established by William the Conqueror, 113. 
Barons, their power in the reign of William I. ib.— 
form a conspiracy against John, 247 — present their 
demands to the king, ib.— despise the pepe's remon- 
strance, 249 — make war against the king, 250 — en- 
camp on Runimede, 252 —obtain the great charter 
of liberties, ib. twenty- five of their ww appointed 
as conservator of the public liberty, 255—reduc 
to the most deplorable circumstances, 257 apply to 
Philip for relief, 258 - begome the tyrants of the 
9 85 people, 


£ 


IN D EX. 
perks, 266—resign, their castles, 267-—their un- 


ed; authority, 277,— phi ed Ml: aa 


conclude a peace, 28 1. 
Battle of Hastings, 100. 


32 + 44 . 


| Becket, Thomas 3, his extraction, 1712 clerk i 05 the 


sheriff's office, ib.— preferred by the archbishop of 
Canterbury, e 
made archdeacon of Canterbury, ib.—recommend- 
ed to Henry II. ib.—made chancellor, 1 2 his im- 
mense revenues, ib. — his, pomꝑ and magnificence,, ib. 
his. conduct while chancellor, ib. promoted to 
the, see of Canterbury, 173 —Hresigns the seals, ib. 
changes his conduct, ib. opposes the king, 475. 
is commanc ed by the king to surrender his castles, 
176— quits — abruptly, ib.—submits ta. the 
Us. ih. signs the Constitutions of · Clarendon, 177 
. —redoubles his austerities, ib. his goods and chattels 
confiscated; 178—his. insolent conduct, 1%, puts 
bimself under the pope's protection, 180 retires to 
the continent. ib.—excommunicates the king's chief 
ministers by name, 182 — obtains leave to return, 184 
his advantageous terms of- agreement, ib.—his splen- 
did progress through Kent, 1 5—8uspends the arch- 
_  bishop of Yak, ib.—excommunicates the bishops of 
London and Salisbury, ib.—is murdered at the altace 
187—considered as a saint, ib. 


Bertha, queen of Rent, exerts herself in the cause of 
Christianity, 37. 


Bertram de Jourdon wounds Richard I. with an arrow, | 


225 —hig noble answer to that prince; ib. set at li- 
berty, ib. flead alive by Marcade, ib. . 

Bigod, Roger, refuses the command of an army, 317. 

Blethim, prince of North Wales, joins with Edwin and 
Morcar, against William, 109. 


Boadicea, her cruel usage, 15 —excites the Britons to a 
revolt, ih. heads a considerable army, x6—defeated 


by the Romans, 17 puts an end te her life by 
poison, ib. 


Bolun, Humphry, refuses to take the command of an 


m, 5 31 
—— de, killed by Bruce, 339. 


11 its name, whence, 2—its commodities, what, 3. 


Britons, their ancient state, I-little known before the 
time 


es the civil, law at Bologna, ib. 
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INDEX. 


time of the Romans, 2—their general name, ib. 
how diſtinguiſhed from ftrangers, ib:-—their manner 

of living, ib.—their clothing, 3.—their language, 

customs, religion, and government, ib. their war- 
© chariots, 4—their druids, 5—their superstition, ib. 
their altars, ib.—their courage, 6—are invaded by 
- Cxsar, 8—send embassadors to appease Cæsar, ib,— 
their defence against Cæsar, ib.—ate obliged to sub- 
mit, ib. accept the tetms offered by Cæsar, g—re- 
lieved from the terrors of war, ib.— neglect the per- 
formance of their stipulations, ib.— are again invaded, 
ib. make choice of Caffibelaunus for their com- 
mander, ib. —send an embaſſy to Auguſtus, I0— their 
humanity to Roman soldiers wrecked on their coast, 
11 their great improvements in war, commerce, &c. 
ib. revolt against the Romans, 15—civilised by Agri- 


cola, 18.—left by the Romans, 21—invaded by the 


Picts and Scots, 23—apply in vain to Rome for re- 
lief, 24—choose Vortigern for their Sovereign, 25— 
invite the Saxons into England, 26—forsake their 
- country, and take refuge in Wales and Cornwall, 35 
E rebel againſt Edwy, 72. N | 
Brute, Robert, claims the Scottiſh throne, 206—ac< 
knowledges Edward's superiority, 307—his claim 
dismissed, 308 —submits to Edward, 310—secretly fa- 
vours Wallace, 320—resigns the pleaſing hopes of de- 
livering Scotland to his son, 326. | . 
Bruce, Robert, the younger, resolves to free his country 
from the Englith yoke, 326—makes his escape from 
England, 327—stabs Cummin, ib.—expels the Eng- 
lish forces, eee at Scone, ib. defeated by 
Aymer de Valence, ib.—flies to the Western Islands, 
329—his sister ſhut up in a wooden cage, ib.—defeats 
Aymer de Valence, 333 —gains a great victory at 
Bannockburn, 339 — kills Henry de Bohun, ib. 
Bruce, David, invades England, 374—defeated and taken. 
prisoner, 375. i One 
Buchan, countess of, shut up in a wooden cage, 329. 
Burley, sir Simon, condemned and executed, 397. . 
Burgh, Hubert de, appointed chief justiciary, 266— 
quiets the turbulent barons, 1b.—is discarded from his 
office, 267 takes sanctuary in a church, ib.—escapes, 


CAEN, 


and lives retired, 269. 


IN DExX. 


CAEN taken and plundered by the English, 365. 

Cæsar, his design of invading Britain, his reason 
for so doing, ib. receives the British embassadors, 8 
sets sail for Britain, ib.—lands at Deal, ib. —over- 
comes the Britons, ib.—returns into Gaul, 9g—invades 
Britain a second time, ib.—burns the capital city of 
Cassibelaunus, Io returns again into Gaul, ib. 

Calais, famous siege of, 3) I made a mart for wool, 

Ke | NY 

Camp<froht, what, 114. | 

Canute, the Dane, invades England, 81—is opposed 
by Edmund, ib.— divides the kingdom with that 
prince, ib.—1s crowned king, 82 - the duplicity of his 
conduct, ib. marries Emma, daughter to the duke of 
Normandy, 83—undertakes a pilgrimage to Rome, 

ib. —adulations of his subjects, 84—convinces them of 

their error, ib.—his death, ib. | | 

Caractacus opposes the Romans, 12—is defeated and 
Sent prisoner to Rome, Ig his noble behaviour before 
Claudius, 14—pardoned and set at liberty, ib. 

Cassibelaunus, commander in chief of the British forces, 

_ 8-—accepts the conditions offered him by Czsar, 9. 

Ceaulin, king of Wessex, subdues the Britons, 42—at- 

tacks e ib. driven from the throne, ib. 

Ceodwalla, king of Wessex, subdues the kingdom of 

Sussex, 42. 

Cerdic founds the kingdom of the West Saxons, 32. 

Chalons, count of, foiled by Eward, 298—his ungenerous 
Behav ift | | | ; 

Charles the Wise ascends the throne of France, 382— 
leads an army of banditti mto Castile against Peter the 
r AAA W 

Carta Foresta, what, 264. 

Chivalry, its advantages in England, 386. 

Christianity, introduced into Britain, 25—preached in 

England by Augustine the monk, 37. 

Claudius invades Britain, 12 receives the submission 
of many of the inhabitants, ib. pardons Caractacus, 
DE | 

Combat, single, ceremonies of, 401. 

Commons, origin of the house of, 314. 

. ES=-, Cams 


INDEX. 


| Companions, who, 382. 
Conspiracy of Edwin and Morcar frus:rated by William, 
110. | 5 | 
Constitutions of Oxford, what, 277. EE 
Cressingham, his avaricious conduct; 319—persuades 
Warenne to attack Wallace, 32 1—is slain in battle, ib. 
Cressy, battle of, 367. | | : 
Crusade preached up by Peter the Hermit, 131. 
Cummin, of Badenoch, opposes Wallace, 322 made 
regent of Scotland, 32 3—seconds the interests of Bruce, 
i Po the secret, ib.—stabbed by Bruce, 327— 
illed before the altar, 1b. nd, 
Cyprus, island of, reduced by Richard I. 214. 


DANES invade England, 50—land upon the island of 
Sheppy, 51—routed by Egbert, ib.—land at Southamp- 
ton, ib.—repulsed by Ethelwolf, ib—land in the isle 
of Thanet, and form a settlement, 52—routed by king 
Altred, 50 —invade England, 78—sign a treaty with 
the English, ib. —are massacred, 79. 

David, brother of Llewellyn, prince of North Wales, 
takes sir Roger Clifford prisoner, 302 is obliged to fly 
to the mountains, 303Z—1s executed as a traitor, 304. 

Despenser, Hugh, becomes the favourite of Edward IE. 
341—marries the king's niece, ib.—sentenced to exile 
by the Parl'ament, 342—hus pride and rapacity, 343— 
put to an ignominious death, 347. ; 

Domesday book, what, 121, 5 

Douglas, sir William, joins Wallace, 320 —submits to 
the English, ib. . | 

„Archibald, attempts to Seize Edward III. 353— 
defeats Edward Baliol, 357—slai in battle, ibid, 

Druids, account of, 5—their great power, 6. 

Dunbar, battle of, 310. ) | 

Dunstan, account of, 69—his authority at court, 70— 
insolent behaviour to the king, 7 1—banished the king- 
Sms ib.—returns to England, 52—heads the rebels, 
- | | 


EARPWOLD, king of the East-Angles, embraces 


the Christian religion, 40—relapses into idolatry, 75 | 
| e c ast 
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East-Angles converted to Christianity, 40. | 

Edgar placed at the head of the populace, 52—ascends 
the throne, ib wholly guided by the monks, ib.— 
his great splendor, ib.—rowed in his barge by eight 
tributary kings, 7 3—=carries off Editha, a nun, ib.— 

retains Elfleda the Fair, ib.—sends Ethelwald to see 
Elfrida, 74 receives a false account of that lady, ib. 
—consents to her marriage with Ethelwald, ib.— visits 
Elfrida, 7 5—stabs Ethelwald, 76 —marries Elfrida, 
ib.—his death, ibid. „ 

Edmund ascends the throne, 66 —curbs the licentious- 

ness of the people, 67—institutes capital punishments, 
1b.—murdered by Leolf che robber, ib. 

Edmund, surnamed Ironside, ascends the English throne, 
81—h1is battle with Canute, ib. —makes a treaty with 
that prince, ib.—-murdered by his servants, 82. 

Eared placed og the throne, 67 —suppresses the insur- 
rections of the Danes, 68—is entirely governed by 

Dunstan, ib.—his death, 69. ; 

Edward the Elder, successor to Alfred, 64—his suc- 
cesses, 65—builds several castles, ib.—subdues the 

East Angles, ib. | | | 

Edward the Martyr ascends the throne, 6 -is murdered 
by order of Elfrida, 77. 8 

Edward, surnamed the Confessor, ascends the English 
throne, 86 —mildness of his government, 87 —confines 
his mother in a monastery, ib. —opposed by Godwin, 
89 confiscates the estates of that nobleman, ib.— Eis 

death, 93—his character, ib. . 

Edward, prince of Wales, taken prisoner at the battle of 
Lewes, 284 gains his liberty, 286—defeats the Lon- 

doners, 288 totally defeats the earl of Leicester, 289 
his single combat with Adam Gordon, 290 his ge- 
nerosity to that brave man, 291 undertakes an expe- 
dition to the Holy Land, ib. | 

Edward J. engaged in the holy wars, 294—arrives at 

the city of Acon in Palestine, ib. —relieves that place, 

ib. —obtains many victories, ib. — is in danger of being 
murdered, 295—wrests the weapon from the hand of 

the assassin, and stabs him, 296—receives a wound in 

his arm with a, poisoned dagger, ib.—his life in 
danger, ib.—makes his will, ib.—is cured by an Eng- 
| | Ee2 lish 
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lish surgeon, 296—his recovery ascribed to the piety - 
of his wife Eleanora, ib.—concludes a truce with the 
soldan of Babylon, 299—sets sail for Sicily, ib,— 
arrives safely at that place, where he first hears the 
news of his father's death, ib. —is greatly afflicted at 
his loss, ib.—his answer to the king of Sicily, who 
expressed great surprise at his grief, ib.—passes over 
to France, ib.—receives great honours there, ib. — 
gives proofs of his bravery at a tournament, 298— 
comes off victorious, ib. does homage to Philip, 
king of France, ib. sets out for Gascony, ib. —ar- 
rives in England, ib.—is crowned king of England at 
Westminster, ib.—his great popularity, ib.— receives 
homage of the king of Scotland and other princes, 
ib.—is esteemed by all ranks of people, 299 — his 
prudent conduct, #b.—corrects the abuses which had 
crept in during his father's reign, ib. —redresses all 
grievances, ib. his prejudice against the Jews, ib.— ex - 
ercises great severity against that people, 300— re- 
Solves to march against Llewellyn, prince of North 
Wales, ib.—levies an army against that prince, and 
marches into Wales, 301 —penetrates into Llewellyn's 
retreat, ib.— reduces him to the greatest distress, 302 
—obliges that unfortunate prince to submit, ib. —im- 
poses hard terms of accommodation on Llewellyn, 
ib. —goes again to war with Llewellyn, 303—assem- 
dles a considerable force, and marches into Wales, ib. 
— part of his army defeated by the Welsh, ib. —ob- 
tains a complete victory over them, ib.— orders the 
Welsh bards to be massacred, 305 leaves his queen, 
who was pregnant, to be delivered in the castle of 
Caernarvon, ib. — presents the child Edward to the 
Welsh lords, as their appointed prince, ib. —unites 
the government of Wales to that of England, ib. 
-—is made arbitrator in the dispute concerning the 
Scottish throne, 306 —his artful conduct in that 
affair, ib. lays claim to the crown of Scotland, and 
advances to the frontiers of that kingdom with a for- 
midable army, ib. —convenes the Scottish parliament 
to meet in the castle of Norham, ib. produces the 
proofs of bis superior claim to the throne of Scotland, 
30% his superiority acknowledged by the Scottish 
. barons, 
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barons, 30 puts John Baliol in possession of the 


kingdom of Scotland, 308 —his arbitrary proceedings 


with regard to the king of Scotland, ib. —summons 
that prince to appear before him at Westminster, ib. 
requires Baliol to perform the duty of a vassal, 309 
en 2 him to appear before the parliament at New- 
castle, ib.—his commands disregarded by Bahol, ib. 
—marches with a considerable army into the king- 
dom of Scotland, ib.—receives the submission of 
Robert Bruce and his son, 310 takes Berwick by 
assault, ib. — makes the governor prisoner, and puts 
the garrison to the sword, ib.—lays siege to Dunbar, 
i1b.--obliges that castle to surrender, and obtains a 
complete victory, ib. reduces the whole southern 
parts of the country, ib.—reinforces his army in order 
to subdue the northern parts, 311 receives the sub- 


mission of Baliol, who resigns his crown, ib. reduces 


the whole Scottish nation to obedience, ih. —destroys 
all records and monuments of antrquity, ib. deprives 
them of that ancient stone called Jacob's pillow, ih.— 
breaks the great-seal of Baliol, and sends that unhappy 
prince prisoner to London, ib. makes preparations 
for war with France, 312 — orders his territory of 
Guienne to be put in a posture of defence, ib. forms 
a treaty with the neighbouring princes, ib. —collects 
an army from the gaols, 313—his army repulsed by 
Charles, brother to the king of France, ib. —his at- 
tempts upon France defined ib. gives his daughter 
Elizabeth in marriage to John, earl of Holland, ih. 
forms another design against France, ib.—finds it 
difficult to raise the necessary supplies, ib. comes to 


an accommodation with Philip of France, 314—sub-_ 


mits his dispute with that monarch to the arbitration 
of the pope, ib. cements his union with Philip by a 


double marriage, ib.—marries his son Edward to 


Margaret of France, and the prince of Wales to 
Isabella, ib.—recovers Guienne from the French king, 
ib. - new models his parliament, ib. —exacts supplies 
from his parliament, 315 —his demands refused, 316 
his rigorous proceedings agàinst the clergy, ib.— 
obliges them to submit, ib,—lays a duty of forty shil- 
lings a sack upon wool, ib.— greatly oppresses the 
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people, 317—excites a general disgust among the poor, 
1b.—his orders opposed by Humphry Bohun and 
Roger Bigod, ib.—his speech to Bohun, ib.— de- 
sires to be reconciled to his barons, to the church, 
and to his people, ib.—sets out for Flanders, 318— 
promises to redress the grievances of the nation when 
he returns, ib.—his council, during his absence, ob- 
liged by the people to sign Magna Charta, ib.—signs 
it himself in Flanders, ib. — confirms the hberties of 
the people on his return, ib.— another rebellion form- 
ed against him in Scotland, ib. teturns hastily to 
England, 321—cndeavours to recover his popularity, 
ib. restores to the citizens of London the power of 
electing their own magistrates, ib. quiets the mur- 
murs of his people, 322 - marches into the North, at 
the head of a considerable army, ib. makes a furious 
attack on the Scots, ib.— receives a fall from his 
horse, ib. —obtains a complete victory, 32 3 another 
insurrection formed against him, 324—his army 
again attacked by the Scots, ib.—assembles an army 
and enters the frontiers of Scotland, ib.—equips a 
fleet against the Scots, ib. —ravages their country 
and takes their castles, ib. —obtains a complete 
victory, ib. — his severity to that nation, ib.— takes 
Wallace through the treachery of his friend, 325 
sends that unfortunate warrior to London, 1b, 
his severity to Wallace, ib.— another insurrection 
formed against him in Scotland, 326 - determines to 
reduce the rebels, 328 — sends an army to oppose 
them, ib.— enters Scotland at the head of a powerful 
army, 329—his lenity to the poor, ib, —exposes the 
sister of Bruce and the countess of Buchan in cages, 
ib—1s taken ill at Carlisle, 330—his death and cha- 
racter, ib.— his issue, 331. 

Edward II. succeeds to the throne of England, 332— 
his character, 333—neglects the war with Scotland, 
ib. his pusillanimous conduct, ib.—recalls Gavestone, 
ib.— takes him into his particular favour, 334 —en- 

dows him with his Whole earldom of Cornwall, ib.— - 
marnes him to his niece, ib.— grants him a consider- 
able sum of money, ib.—excites the indignation of 
his barons, ib.—takes a journey to Paris in order to 


espouse the princess Isabella, ib. —appoints Gavestone 
| guardian 


INDEX. 


guardian of the realm during his absence, 334—1s 
obliged, by his queen and barons, to send his fa- 
vourite out of the kingdom, 335—appoints Gavestone 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, ib.—obtains a dispensation 
from the pope, and recalls his favourite, ib—goes down 
to. Chester to meet him, ib.—calls a parliament, ib. 
 —his partiality to Gavestone resented by the queen 
and nobles, ib.—is obliged to comply with the de- 
mands of his parliament, 336—signs a commission, 
by which he entirely gives up his authority for the 
Space of six months, dls favourite banished by 
the parliament, ib,—removes to York, ib.—recalls 
Gavestone, and reinstates him in his former splen- 
dor, ib.—a confederacy formed against him, ib,— 
his dispirited conduct, 33) —embarks at Tinmouth in 
company with Gavestone, ib. —lodges his favourite 
in the castle of Scarborough, and returns to Vork, 
ib. —his behaviour with respect to the death of 
Gavestone, 338 —assembles an army, and marches 
against the Scots, 330 —his army totally defeated, and 
himself obliged to fly, ib.— returns with disgrace to 
England, z4o—his unhappy situation, ib. — continues 
the barons in the government of the kingdom, ib.— 
adopts Hugh Despenser his favourite, 341—marries 
this young nobleman to his niece, ib,—makes very 
considerable settlements upon him, ib,—his barons 
again revolt against him, 342—1s requested by them 
to dismiss his favourite, ib.—recalls young Despenser 
and his father, ib.—raises an army to oppose the ba- 
rons, and advances to the borders of Wales, ib.— 
obtains a complete victory over the rebel barons, 343 
—takes Lancaster prisoner, ib.—orders that noble- 
man to be beheaded, ib.—is threatened by the king 
of France with a confiscation of all his foreign domi- 
nions, 344—sends an embassy to that monarch to 
dissuade him from his purpose, ih.—his terms of ac- 
commodation retused by the king of France, unless 
be in person did homage for his dominions, ib.—re- 
fuses to comply with the French king's proposals, ib. 
—resigns the dominion of Guienne to his son, ib, — 
sends the young prince to do homage to the king of 
France, 1b.—requests his queen to return, which she 
refuses, ib.—a strong conspiracy formed against him 

| Ee 4 | : by 
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by. his queen, 345—endeavours in vain to raise a 
force to oppose her, 346—1s obliged to leave his capi- 
tal, 1b. —his distressed situation, 1b.—is deprived of 
| his favourite, who is inhumanly slain, 347—flies for 
refuge into Wales, ib.—is driven from thence by his 

ursuers, ib.—embarks for Ireland, ib.—is driven 
back by contrary, winds, and falls into the hands of 
his enemies, 348—1s cruelly treated by them, | 1h.—1s 
conducted to the capital, amidst the insults of the 

people, ib.—is confined in the Tower, ib.—1s depos - 
ed by his parliament, 1h.—1s sent from prison to pri- 
son, and treated with the greatest inhumanity, ib.— 
is used with the utmost cruelty by his keepers, ib.— 

is put to death in the most shocking manner, 349— 

ũu ii pck wah 
Edward III. ascends the English throne, 351—his 

great abilities, 352—hcads a considerable army against 
the Scots, ib.—is disgusted with Mortimer, his mo- 

ther's favourite, 353 is in the utmost danger of being 

killed, ib.—his intrepid bravery, ib,—concludes a 

peace with Scotland, 354 - resolves to destroy the 

power of Mortimer, ib. forms a design of seizing 

Mortimer and the queen in Nottingham castle, 355 

gets Mortimer into his power, and orders him to 

be hanged, ib.—discards the queen from all power, 
and confines her for life, 356—resolves to gain the 
affections of his people, ib. declares war against the 
Scots, ib. places Edward Baliol on the throne of Scot- 
land, 357 — raises an army against the Scots, ib. — pre- 
vails on his parliament to grant him'a supply. ib.— 
enters Scotland and lays siege to Berwick, ib. —ob- 
tains a complete victory over the Scots, ib. returns 
in triumph to England, 358 again repairs to Scot- 
land, to quell another insurrection, ib.—repairs a third 
time to Scotland, ib.—lays claim to the regency of 
France, 360—15 opposed by Philip Valois, who is ap- 
pointed regent of that kingdom, ib, does homage to 
Philip, ib. —disputes the crown of France with Philip, 
ih. —declares war against him, ib. —is assisted in his de- 
sigus against France by one James Ardevelt, a brewer 
of Ghent, 361—recetives a'supply from his parliament, 
ib.—sails over to Flanders, ib.—asserts his claim to 
the crown of France, 1b,—recelives and accepts a 
challenge 


INDEX 


challenge from Philip to fight him in single combat, 
361 —his naval forces meet with great success, 362— 
cConcludes a truce with France, ib. —again declates 
War against France, at the instigation of the count 
de Montfort, ib.—all his hopes frustrated by the 
imprisonment of Montfort, ib.—is assisted by Jane 
of Flanders, ib. sends succours to Jane, 363 —lands 
at Morbian with an army of twelve thousand men, 
364. —besieges some of the most capital of the enemy's 
fortifications, ib.— forms a truce with France, ib. 
breaks the truce, sends the earl of Derby to defend 
the province of Guienne, 365 —is obliged by Philip 
to give up most of his conquests, 1b.—embarks at 
Southampton with a considerable fleet for France, ib. 
takes with him his eldest son the prince of Wales, 
surnamed the Black Prince, ib.—lands at La Hogue 
with a numerous army, ib.— spreads devastation 
through the whole country, ib. —takes the city of 
Caen, ib. is vigorously opposed by Philip, 366— 
narrowly escapes a snare laid for him, ib.— deter- 
mines to give the French battle, ib. his prudent * 
disposition of his army, ib. his exemplary behaviour 
before the battle, 367 attacks the enemy, ib. —his 
remarkable message to the prince of Wales, 369 
obtains a complete victory by means of his son, 370 
Eis affectionate reception of his son after the battle, 
ib.—lays siege to Calais, 37 I determines to reduce 
it by famine, ib. — takes Calais after a twelvemonth's 
siege, ib. resolves to punish the obstinate resistance - 
of the townsmen, ib.—agrees to spare their lives on 
certain conditions, ib. makes a cruel determination 
against them, ib. consents to pardon them all at the 
intercession of the queen, 372 orders all the French 
inhabitants to leave Calais, and peoples it with Eng- 
liſh, ib.— makes it the market for wool, &c. ib.—is 
in danger of losing Calais by the treachery of an Ita- 
lian, 37 2—takesa bloody revenge on the French, ib.— 
his kingdom depopulated by a pestilential disease, 374 
—a rebellion formed against him in Scotland, ib.— 
his qucen Philippa heads an army against the Scots, 
— and comes off victorious, 37 5 breaks the truce with 
France, 376—scnds Edward the Black Prince into 
| France 
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France with a considerable army, 376—enters France, 
and ravages the country, ib. endeavours to bring the 
ob to a battle, 330—concludes a peace with France, 
381 sets the king of France at liberty, ih.—loses all 
ais conquests in France, 383 - becomes contemptible 
at home, 354—endeavours to find comfort in the arms 
of his mistress, ib.— his grief for tlie loss of the prince 
of Wales, 385—banishes his mistress. Alice Pierce, 
ib.—takes her again, ib.—his fallen situation, ib. —his 
death, ib.—his institution of the order of the Garter, 
386—his issue, 387. 
Ene, king of Northumberland, ona to-Chritei- 
anity, 39 —joins in a conspiracy against William, 109. 
Edwy opposes the power of the monks, 69—marries 
Elgiva, 70 —is diyoreed, 5 1—his death, 72. 
Egbert gr rows very popular, 43—withdraws to the court 
of „ ib. —recalled from France, ib.— a- 
scends the throne of Wessex, ib.—defeats the Cornish 
_ Britons, 44—routs the Mercians, 45—makes himself 
master of Kent, ib. receives che submission of the 
East-Saxons, ib. becomes master of Mercia, 46 sub- 
- dues the kingdom of Northumberland, ib. —is zolemn- 
ly crowned king of England, ib. | 
Elfeda, one of Edgar's mistresses, 73. | 
Elgiva, queen to Foy, her cruel - treatment, 11—ba- 
nished, ib. returns to England, ib.—taken ora 
- 1h.—put to death, 72. 
Eifrida, daughter to the earl of Devonshire, 74—mar- 
ried to Ethelwald, ib.—beloved by the king, 5 5—rar- 
ried to Edgar, 76—causes Edward her son-in-law to 
be stabbed, 77. 
| Ester, kingdom of, receives the Christian religion, 41. 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, converted to Christianity, 38. 
Ethelburga exerts himself 1 in the cause of Christianity, 


Esels ascends the throne, 77—has follies and vices, 

ib. —his pusillanimous behaviour, 78 - massacres the 
Danes, 7g—returns to London, $1—rextored to the 
throne, ib.—his death, ib. 

Ethelwald, the favourite of Edgar, sent to see Elfrida, 
74—makes a false report to the king, ib. marries that 


lady, ib.—is stabbed by Edgar, 76. 
, Ethelwolf 
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Eebelꝛvof makes a pilgrimage to Rome, $3—dividey 
the kingdom with Ethelbald, ib. 

Enstace, count of Bovlogne, visits Edward, 88—fray be- 
tween his servants and the inhabitants of. Dover, ib. 


FALKIRK, battle of, 324. 80 

Famine, a dreadful one, 1 59. 

_ Feudal law reformed, 11 f 

Fitz- Alan, archbishop 0 Canterbury, banished the King | 
dom, 400. | 

AI the 5 see Longbeard. 
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Gaveston, Piers, account of, 333—recalled from: och | 
ib. —his haughty behaviour, 334—appointed guardian 
of the kingdom, 1b.—sent as lord lieutenant to Ire- 
land, 335 recalled, ' ib.—left in the castle of Scar- 
borough, 337—submits, and is sent to e e 

castle, ib.—is beheaded, 338. 

Glanville, Ralph de, commands an English army against 
the Scots, 199 —defeats the enemy at Alnwick, ib.—— 
takes William king of Scotland et ib.—resigns 
his employment; 211. 

Gloucester, duke of, his character, 5 89—appears at the 
head of an arm F wd arrested, and sent to Calais, 
399. is dispatched in that prison, 400. 5 

Godwin, earl, 83—his gallant behaviour in Denmark, ib. 
great power, ib.—artful behaviour, 86—places Ed- 
ward on the throne, 87—his 1 89 takes 
shelter in Flanders, ib.—his estates confiscated, ib. 
is assisted with a fleet by the earl of Flanders, and 
lands in England, ib.—his death, 90. 

Gordon, Adam, fights i in single combat with prince Ed- 
ward, 290— is defeated and pardoned;”. ib.—his grati- 
tude, 201. 

Gray, Sh de, chosen archbishop of Canterbury, 236 
his election set aside by the pope, ib. 

Gregory, pope, his remarkable apostrophe, 37—sends 
Augustine into England, ib. 
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Hardienuts crowned, 85—his cruel disposition: ib. Din 


poses A grievous tax on his subjects, ib .—his avarice, 


86 —his death, ib. 
Harfagar assists Tosti, 94—is slain in battle, ib. 


Harold, son of Canute, ascends the throne, 84 —divides 
the kingdom with his brother Hardicnute, ib.—puts 


prince Alfred to death, 8 5—his death, ib. 


Harold, son of Gedwin, his virtues , and abilities, 90— . 


his * popularity, ib. —his growing power, 91— 


% 


repels the Welsh, 4b.—his justice and integrity, 92— 


becomes the idol of the people, ib.—aspires to the 
crown, ib.—ascends the throne of England, 93—his 
equitable administration, ib.—is Mao by bis brother 
.Tosti, Who raises an army against him, 94—gives 
him battle at Stamford, ib. —obtains a complete vic- 
tory, ib.—makes himself master of che Norwegian 
fleet, 95—his generous treatment of prince Olave, ib. 
declared an usurper, 98 —excommunicated by the 
pope, ib.—marches against William duke of Nor- 
mandy, 99—his army, ib.—his behaviour in the bat- 
tle, 100 slain by an arrow, 102. : 1 2738 249 

Hastings, battle of, 1ooy | 7 

Hastings, John, ns the Scottish 38 3 1 

Hengist, sole commander of the Saxons; 39—erueley to 

the Britons, ib. 

Hennebonne besieged 1 Charles de Blois, 363—relieved 

by the English, 864. 

Henry I. surnamèd Beauclerc, àscends the English 
throne, -139—secures his brother's. treasures, 140— 
grants his subjects à charter, 141 establishes the 

Churches in possession of their immunities, i ib.— re- 
calls Anselm, ib. —marries Matilda, a niece of Edgar 
Atheling, 142 his crown claimed by his brother, ib. 
pays his court to Anselm, 143 makes a treaty 


— 
1 


with his brother, ib. —banishes several of his barons, 


% 


4 


144—passcs over into Normandy at the head of his 


army, ib. —defeats his brother's army and takes him 
Prisoner, 146—reduces Normandy, and returns to 
England, ib.—condemns his hr other to perpetual 1n- 


prisonment, ib.—founds the — of Reading, 147 — 
has 


IN DE xx. 


has a dispute with Anselm, 147—endeavours to seize 
the son of his brother Robert, 148 - defeats the 
French army, 196 — causes his son to be recognised 
by the states of England, 149 loses his son in re- 
turn to England, 150—his extreme grief for this 
misfortune, IS I—his death, ib.—his character, 1 52. 
Henry II. opposes Stephen, 163 —knighted by his uncle 
David king of Scotland, 164 — marries Eleanor 
daughter of the duke of Guienne, ib.—invades'England, 
ib. makes a treaty with Stephen, 165—mounts the 
English - throne, 168—corrects' many abuses in the 
government, 1b. —demolishes many useless castles, ib. 
—regulates the coin, ib.— grants charters to several 
towns, ib. — encourages agriculture, 169 reduces the 
Welsh to submission, ib. — extends his dominions to 
the continent, 1b.—advances Thomas a Becket to the 
see of Canterbury, 19 1—his familiarity with that 
prelate, 173—resolves to rectify the errors of the 
clergy, 174—1s. opposed by Becket, 17 5 punishes 
Becket- for his obstinancy, 176—determines to throw 
off all dependence on the -pope, 182—permits Becket 
to return from the continent, 184—is exasperated at 
the insolent conduct of that prelate, 186—his remark- 
able exclamation against the archbishop, ib.—his 
consternation at the news of Becket's death, 188— 
undertakes an expedition against Ireland, 189—Ilands 
in Ireland, 192—completes the conquest of that 
kingdom,  193—his unlimited gallantry, 194 —is 
opposed by his children, 196 -d does penance at the 
shrine of Thomas a Becket, 198—scourged by the 
monks, 199—obtains a decisive victory over the Scots, 
1b. —razses the siege of Rouen, 200—grants his son 
advantageous terms of peace, ib.—receives the ho- 
mage of \ William king of Scotland, ib. his domestic 
and political conduct, 201—renews the trial by juries, 
ib.—establishes a well armed militia, ib.—holds a 
conference with the king of France, 203—takes the 
cross, 204—1s obliged to submit to a dishonourable 
peace, 205—pronounces a malediction on his child - 
ren, 206—his death, ib.—his character, 207—his- 
issue, 208. | 
Henry III. crowned king of England at Gloucester, 
- 263—grants a new charter of liberties, 264—his 
tempen 
/ 


IN PEX. 


temper and disposition, 266—his incapacity for ge- 
verning, 268 —his brother Richard forms a confe- 
deracy against him, ib.—is obliged to submit to the 
haughty demands of his insolent vassals, ib.—discards 
his faichful servant Hubert de Burgh, ib. — orders him 
to be dragged from the church wherein he had taken 
sanctuary, ib.—his timid and irresolute conduct, 269 
takes into his particular favour Peter de Roches, 
bishop of Winchester, ib.—invites over a great num 
ber of foreigners, ib.—his conduct highly disgustful 
to his barons, ib. —confiscates the estates of several of 
his e compelled to dismiss his favourites, 
and rid the kingdom of foreigners, 270—again re- 
lapses into his former weaknesses of caressing fo- 
reigners, ib.—excites the resentment of his people, 
ib. - confers the chief benefices of the kingdom on 
Italians, 27 1—is enraged at the insults offered to the 
pope's legate, 272—toolishly engages in. an artful. 
scheme of the pope's, 2743—his barons enraged at 
his folly, 274—dissolves the parliament, ib.—convenes 
another parliament, ib.—is obliged to have recourse 
to the meanest arts in order to raise money, ib.—re- 
ceives a large supply from the parliament on condi- 
tion of granting them redress, 27 5—renews the char- 
ter, ib.—assists in the ceremony of denouncing ex- 
communication against all those who should lines 
upon the charter, ib.—breaks all his promises to his 
parliament, and is again governed by foreigners, ib.— 
a confederacy formed against him by Simon Montfort, 
earl of Leicester, ib, —his barons appear before him 
in the parliament house in complete armour, 276— 
promises them all pos:1ble satisfaction, 297—sum- 
mons another parliament at Oxford, called the mad 
parliament, ib.—his son, prince Edward, opposes the 
insolence of the barons, 279 his distressed situation, 
ib.—calls a parliament, and resumes his former au- 
thority, 280 is obliged to conclude a disadvantageous 
peace with the insurgent barons, 281 - raises an army 
against the barons, 282—subdues Northampton, and 
several other town, ib.—enters the county of Derby, 
and lays it waste with fire and sword, ib. resolves to 
come to an engagement with the rebels, ib.—refuses 


terms of accommodation ofiered by Leicester, ib.—is 
| taken 
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taken prisoner by Leicester, 283—his unhappy situa- 
tion, 284—his cause espoused by foreign powers, 285 
Dis carried by Leicester into Wales, 287—is obliged 
by Leicester to put on armour, and fight at the head 
of his army against his son, 288 receives a wound 
in his shoulder, being unknown to his friends, 289 
is in danger of being slain, ib.—discovers himself, and 
is ordered by his son to be conducted to a place 
of safety, ib.— his army obtains a complete victory, 
ib.—resolves to wreak his vengeance on the citizens 
of London, ib.— is diverted from his purpose by the sub- 
missions of the people, ib. demolishes their castles and 
fortifications, 290—finds his health decline, 292 his 
kingdom again disturbed by the refractory barons, ib. 
removes from St. Edmund's to Westminster, ib. —his 
death and character, 293. 1 1. 
Henry IV. when earl of Hereford, deprived of his in- 
heritance, 403 takes the title of Duke of Lancaster, 
405 lands in Y orkshire, ib.—is joined by a power- 
ful army, ib.—his interest espoused by the duke of 
York, ib.—his proud answer to Richard II. 407=is 
elected King, 408. | 
Henry, brother to Stephen, created abbot of Glaston- 
bury and bishop of Winchester, 154—exerts all his 
influence in favour of his brother, ib.—resolves to vin- 
dicate the privileges of the church, 157—espouses 
the cause of Matilda, 160—besieges her in the palace, 
162. 
L 


ANE of Flanders, her heroic conduct, 363. 

Zews massacred by Richard I. 210—many of them put 
to death, 300. 5 | 

Ina, king of Wessex, subdues the Britons, 42—compiles 
a body of laws, 43—assembles a council of the clergy, 
ib. —undertakes a pilgrimage to Rome, ib,—retires 
into a cloister, ib. | 

Innocent III. his artful conduct, 237—his present to 

John, ib.—lays England under an interdict, 238— 
excommunicates John, 240—absolves John's subjects 
from their oaths of fidelity, ib.—gives the kingdom 
of England to another, ib. | 

Interdict, sentence of, what, 238. 


John 
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Jon, brother to Richard I. joins the king of France, 
| [229—elaims_ the crown of England, ib.—his claim 
rejected by the barons, ib. — his possessions confiscated, 
224 makes his submission to his brother, ib. —suc- 
'-ceeds him as king of England, ne Ces in danger of 
being opposed by prince Arthur, his nephew, 230— 
renews the war with France, ib,—concludes a treaty 
with Philip, ib.—marries Isabella, daughter of count 
Angouleme, 231 —quells a dangerous insurrection 
formed against him, ib. —offends his barons, 1b.—an- 
other dangerous confederacy formed against um, ib.— 
renders himself contemptible, ib. his cruel treatment 
of his nephew and his mother, 232 is opposed by 
young Arthur, in concert with Boie, iB deteste 
the prince and takes him prisoner, ib. -confines him 
in the castle of Falaise, ib. resolves to put him to 
death, ib. - removes Arthur to the castle of Rouen, 
233 —repairs thither himself at midnight, and orders 
the prince to be brought before him, ib.—stabs the 
prince with his own hand, ib. —is detested for this 
inhuman action, 234 is deprived of all his French 
provinces, ib.—loses the whole duchy of Normandy, 
1h,—accuses his: barons as the cause of all his ill suc- 
cess, 235—his ridiculous: treatment of his barons, ib. 
his pusillanimous conduct, ib.—sets sail and lands 
at Rochelle, ib. marches to Angers, and lays the city 
in ashes, ib. — returns ingloriously to England, ib. — 
his impolitic behaviour with respect to the clergy, 236 
receives a metaphorical present from the pope, 237 
refuses to admit Stephen Langton, as archbishop 
of Canterbury, ib.—expels the monks from their con- 
vent, and takes possession of their revenues, ib.—re- 

- ceives a threatening message from the pope, 238 —is 
- entreated by his bishops to receive the new elected 
plimate, ib.—his violent behaviour, ib. his authority 
treated with contempt, 239 —is excommunicated by 
the pope, 240—opposed by his subjects, ih—puts 
-. Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, to death, ib. — his 
subjects absolved from their oath of allegiance by the 
pope, 1b,-- his deplorable situation, ib.—shuts himself 
up in the castle of Nottingham, 241—puts all the 
Welsh hostages to death, ib.— requires the sons and 


daughters 
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daughters of his barons as hostages for their obedience, 
241 —sends a body of forces to seize the person of 
Brause, a nobleman whose wife had refused to give up 
her children, ib. throws the wife and son into prison, 
and has them sta- ved to death, ib.—his kingdom offered 
by the pope to the king of France, ib.—his perplexed 
situation, 242 raises an army to oppose Philip, ib. — 
advances to Dover at the head of his forces, ib.—has 
an interview with the pope's legate, 243—agrees to 
Submit to that pontiff, ib. takes a solemn oath of obe- 
dience to that pontiff, ib. consents to re- instate Lang- 
ton in the primacy, 244 receives his crown from the 
legate, ib. —resolves to prosecute the war with France, 
ib.— his barbarous treatment of Peter Pomfret, a 
hermit, 245 his odious proceedings both in public 
and private, ib. his barons, in conjunction with Lang- 
ton, form a confederacy against him, 246 refuses the 
demands of the barons, 247 is treated with haughti- 
ness by them, 1h.—diverts their purpose by a promise 
of giving a positive reply to their request, 1b. —solicits 


the favour of the clergy, 248 — takes the cross, ib. 


appeals to the pope against his barons, ib,—is favoured 
by the pope, 249—his subjects take arms against him, 
250 sends the archbishop of Canterbury and others 
to meet the rebels, and know their request, ib.—is en- 
raged at their insolence, and swears never to c@mply 
with their demands, 1b.—his kingdom ravaged by the 
rebels, ib. is left at Odiham in Hants, with only seven 
knights, ib. —appeals to Langton, 251 his commands 
Slighted by that prelate, ib. —is persuaded to dismiss 
his German forces, ib. — is enraged at his own weak- 
ness, ib. — agrees to come to terms of accommodation 
with his barons, ib. — sends his commissioners to meet 
his barons at a place called Runimede, 252—submis- 
sively signs and seals a charter required of him, now 
known by the name of Magna Cnarta, ib. —appoints 
twenty-five barons as conservators of the public liberty, 
255 sends writs to the sheriffs with orders to swear 
obedience to the twenty-five barons, ib. —his perfidy, 
256 —his sullen deportment, ib. —retires to the isle of 
Wight, ib.—sends to the continent to enust forces, 1b. — 
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complains to the pope, who espouses his cause, 256 
—throws oft his hypocrisy, and again appears the 
tyrant, 1b,—takes the field at the head of a numerous 
army of Germans, &c. ib.—invests and takes the 
castle of Rochester, 257 puts several of the prisoners 
to death, ib.—pursues his victory with great success 
and cruclty, ib.—burns the towns, and exercises the 
most horrid tortures on the people, ib.—is oppoced 
by his barons, who invite over to their assistance 
Lewis, son to the king of France, 258—is deserted by 
ous numbers of his army, ib.—again assembles a 
arge force and directs his route towards Lincolnshire, 
260 loses his carriages, treasure, &c. and is himself 
in danger of being lost, ib.— is thrown into a fever by 
the distracted state of his mind, ib.—his death and cha- 
racter, ib. — his issue, 261. | 
Join, son of Edward I. death of, 297. | 
——, earl of Holland, marries Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward I. 313. 5 
w——, king ot Bohemia, account of his death, 370. 
—, $0n to Philip the Fortunate, ascends the throne 
of France, 375—marches against Edward the Black 
Prince, 377—defeated and taken prisoner, 379—set at 
liberty, 381—returns to England, 382—dies in the 
Savoy, ib. | 
Faac, . of Cyprus, pillages the English ships, and 
imprisons the sailors, 214 is totally defeated by Ri- 
chard I. ib. | | 
Habella, of France, married to Edward II. 334—joins 
in a conspiracy against Gavestone, 335 —repairs to 
Paris, 344 refuses to return, ib.—falls in love with 
Mortimer, 34 5— lands on the coast of Suffolk, 346 
—1s joined by the malecontents, ib. puts the two 
Spensers to death, 34) appointed regent, 348 shares 
her power with e 352—discarded from all 
power, and confined to the castle of Risings, 356. 


f K. 
AIRKPATRICK, sir Thomas, murders Cummin at 


the altar, 327, 
Kynegils, king of Wessex, embraces Christianity, 42« 


LAN 
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LANCASTER, earl of, joins in a conspiracy against 
Gavestone, 335—is pardoned, 338—opposes the Spen- 
sers, 341—deteated by sir Andrew Harcla, 343—is 
beheaded, ib. Fe | 
Langton, cardinal Stephen, chosen archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 236—refused admittance by John, 237 —joins 
with the barons, 246——produces a copy of Henry 
the First's charter, ib —reproached by the pope, 249 
—his noble reply to John, 251. 
Leolf, the robber, stabs Edmund, 67—is killed, ib. 
Leopold, duke of Austria, arrests Richard I. 217, 
Lewellyn, prince of North Wales, commanded to 'do 
homage for his territories, 301—refuses the summons, 
ib.—retires to the mountains of Snowdon, ib. sub- 
mits to Edward, 302—has again recourse to. arms, ib. 
—is slain in battle, 394—his head sent to London, 
. and there treated in a very brutal manner, ib. 5 
Lewis, son of Philip of France, invited into England by 
the barons, 258 reduces the castle of Rochester, 2 59 
exercises the sovereign authority, ib. — is deserted by 
the barons, 260—rejects the claitn of Robert Fitzwal- 
ter, 263 — excommunicated by the pope, ib,—his 
army totally routed, 265—his fleet defeated, ib.—con- 
cludes a peace with the protector, ib. —retires to the 
continent, 266. 5 8 
Longbeard, espouses the cause of the poor, 226—repre- 
sents the people's distress to the king, 227 —obtains a 
mitigation of their taxes, ib.—is summoned before the 
justiciary, 1b.—appears with a formidable train, ib.— 
flies to the church of St. Mary le Bow, 1b.—executed, 
ib.—is revered as a saint, ib. 
Tuidhard, a Gaulish prelate, officiates at Canterbury, 37. 


M. 


ATAD parliament, what, 277. | | 

Magna Charta, signed in Runimede, by king John, 

252 — substance of that famous deed, ib.—solemnly 
confirmed by Henry III. 275—by king Edward J. 
318. | 

Malcolm, king of Scotland, joins with Edwin and Mor- 
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car against William, 109—invades England, 121—is 
slain in battle, 131 | 
Martin II. recommends the crusade, 133. 

Massacre of the Jews, 210. | 8 
Matilda, niece to Edgar Atheling, married to Henry J. 
142. | | 
Matilda, or Maud, daughter to Henry II. married to 
the emperor, 151—afterwards to the count of Anjou, 

ib,—her title recognised by the English barons, ib. — 
lands in England, 156—takes possession of Arundel 
castle, 157—retires to Bristol, 159—defeats Stephen 
and takes him prisoner, 160—crowned at Westmin- 
ster, 161—attempts to abridge the barons' power, ib. 
her haughty and insolent conduct, 1b.—flies to Win- 
chester, ib.—is deposed, and flies to Oxford, 162 — 
| passes over to the continent, ib. | 
Mercia, kingdom of, converted to Christianity, 40. 
Methuen, battle of, 328. | | | 
Mise of Lewes, what, 284. | | 
Montfort, Simon, earl of Leicester, attempts an inno- 
vation in the government, 275—engages the most 
powerful barons, 276—joins the prince of Wales, 280 
— concludes a peace with the king, 2d1=defeats the 
royal army, 283—takes the king, his brother, and the 
prince of Wales, prisoners, ib. his rapacious avarice, 
284—calls a parliament, 285 releases prince Edward, 
286—pursues the duke-of Gloucester, ib.—is totally 
defeated and slain, 289. | 
Morbec, Denis de, takes the French king prisoner, 379. 
Morcar joins Edwin, in a conspiracy against William 
I. 109. | 
Fee account of, 345 beloved by queen Isabella, 
ib. becomes the ruler of the kingdom, 352 - opposes 
young Edward, 353—concludes a truce with Scotland, 
35 causes the earl of Kent to be seized and exe- 
cuted, ib. | | 
Morubray, Robert, conspires against William II. 132— 
dies in prison, ib. 1 
, Thomas, duke of Norfolk, accepts the earl of 
Hereford's challenge, 401 is banished, 402 - dies at 


Venice, 403. 
VVOR- 
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NOR HAM, a Scottish parliament convened at, 307. 
Northumberland, kingdom of, embraces Christianity, 39 
inhabitants of, attack the Norman garrison of Dur- 
ham, 111—puts them all to the sword, ib.—destroy 
the Norman garrison of Vork, ib. make themselves 
masters of the castle, and destroy the whole garrison, 


ib. 8 
| b O. | 
0.0, bishop of Bayeaux, defeats the earl of Norfolk, 
 118—intends to purchase the papacy, 123—1s seized 
by his brother, ib.—sent prisoner to Normandy, ib.— 
released from his confinement, 125—espouses the in- 
terest of Robert, 128. | | 
Offa, king of Essex, makes a pilgrimage to Rome, 41— 
retires into a cloister, ib. | 
Old Man of the mountain, 295. 
Ordeal trial, what, 114—abolished by William I. 115. 
Order of the Garter instituted, 386. | 5 
Ormesby, his cruelty, 319. 5 
Ostorius, Scapula, sent into Britain, 12—defeats Carac- 
tacus, 13. 
Olto, king of Mercia, destroys Ethelbert at an enter- 
tainment, 40 pays tythes to the clergy, ib. makes 
a pilgrimage to Rome, ib. —imposes the tax called 
Peter- pence, ib. : 


PANDOLEF, the pope's legate, comes over to England, 
243—tenders a remarkable oath to John, ib. —his 
detestavle insolence, 34 | 


Paulinus takes the Isle of Anglesea, 15—defeats Boa- 
dicea, 17. ; 5 | 

Paulinus, bishop, converts Edwin to Christianity, 39. 

Pavie, Aymer de, his treachery, 373. 

Peter the Hermit, preaches up the crusade, 133. 

Peter, bishop of Winchester, made protector, 266— _ 
brings over many of the barons, 269. 

Peter-pence, first imposed by Otto, 41. 

Pembroke, earl of, supports young Henry, 263—is joined 
by many powerful barons, 264—made protector, ib. 

| F f 3 totally 
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—totally routs the French army, 265—concludes a 
peace with Lewis, 266—his death, ib. 

Pestilence, a dreadful one, 374. 

Philip, king of France, sets out for the Holy Land, 212 
—ioins Richardl. at Messina, ib. becomes jealous of 
that prince, 213 —arrives at Palestine, 214 acts in 
concert with Richard, ib.— takes the city of Acres, 
ib.—declares his resolution of retiring to France, 
215—ass1ss John against his brother, 220 lahours 
to prolong Richard's captivity, ib. succours prince 
Arthur, 230—srips John of his continental domi- 
nions, 234 —collects a large force for invading Eng- 
land, 24a becomes the dupe of the pope's politics, 
244 

Philip the Fortunate ascends the throne of France, 360 

TD receives the homage of Edward III. ib.— challenges 
that prince to single combat, 361 his behaviour at 
Cressy, 369. 

Philippa, queen of Edward III. defeats the Scots, and 
takes their king prisoner, 375. 

Pierre, Eustace de St. his generous oller, 172. 

Poictiers, battle of, 378. 


| | R. 

REGINALD, sub- prior of Christ-church, elected 
archbishop, 236—his claim vacated by the pope, ib. 
Richard I. surnamed Cæur-de-Lion, ascends the Eng- 
lish throne, 209—discourages future disobedience, ib. 
—treats his former companions with scorn and neg- 
lect, ib.—retains in his service all the friends of the 
late king, ib.—releases his mother from confinement, 
210—heaps favours upon his brother e ib. re- 
solves upon an expedition to the Holy Land, ib. sets 
up to sale the manors and revenues of the crown, 211 
his shrewd reply to the advice of a priest, 212—sets 
out for the Holy Fer ib. arrives at Verelay, ib.— 
enters into the most solemn engagement with the 
French king, ib. —is obliged by stress of weather to 
take Welter ir Messina, ib. quarrels with the Sicilian 
king, 213—1s treated with great insolence by the 
Messinese, ib. —is attacked by the Sicilians, Ab. «= 


assaults the city and takes it, ib.— displays his stand- 
| - urd 
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ard on their ramparts, 223—his haughty reply to 
Philip, who requested him to take down his Be 
ib.—sets sail again from Messina for the Holy Land, 
214-is a second time overtaken by a storm, and his 
ships driven upon the coast of Cyprus, ib.—his ships 
pillaged, and his seamen and soldiers thrown into 
prison by Isaac, prince of Cyprus, ib.—disembarks his 
troops, and defeats the tyrant, ib.— enters the capital by 
storm, ib.— and obliges Isaac to surrender at discre- 
tion, ib.—marries Berengaria, daughter to the king 
of Navarre, ib.—arrives in Palestine, ib.—besieges 
the city of Acres, ib.—obliges that garrison to capi- 
tulate, ib.—is deserted by Philip, 215—besieges and 
Subdues the city of Ascalon, ib.—obtains a complete 
victory over Saladin, the most renowned of the Saracen 
monarchs, ib.— disappointed in his scheme of attack- 
ing Jerusalem, 216—1s under a necessity of coming 
to an accommodation with Saladin, ib. concludes a 
truce of three years with that monarch, ib. —resolves 
to return to e ib. —is surrounded with diffi- 
culties, ib.—takes shipping for Italy, and is wrecked 
near Aquileia, ib.— puts on the disguise of a pilgrim, 
and travels through Germany, ib.—is suspected, and 
pursued by the governor. of Lans, ib. —is obliged to 
take a bye-road, and pass through Vienna, ib.—is 
discovered and arrested by Leopold duke of Austria, 
217 —is imprisoned and loaded with chains, ib. —is 
delivered into the hands of the emperor of Germany 
his inveterate foe, ib. —is unable to make his distresses 
known to his subjecis in England, ib.—is treache- 
rously used by his brother John, in conjunction with 
the king of France, 219—is treated with the utmost 
disgrace and cruelty by the emperor, 220—his spirit- 
ed behaviour, ib.—1s accused by tae emperor at the 
diet of Worms of many crimes, 22i—his noble vindi- 
cation of his innocence, 1b.—1s restored to his liberty 
on promise of paying a considerable ransom, 1b. re- 
turns to England, 223 enters London in triumph, ib. 
is crowned a- new at Winchester, ib. convokes a 
general council at Nottingham, 224—conkscates all his 
traitorous brother's possessions, 1b.—sets sail with a 
strong body of forces for Normandy, ib. — forgives his 
brother, 


INDEX, 


brother, at the intercession of queen Eleanor, 224— 
takes the bishop of Beauvais prisoner, ib.—his re- 
markable answer to the pope, who requested that the 
bishop might be set at liberty, ib. Attacks the castle 
of Chalus, 225—1s pierced in the shoulder with an ar- 
row by one Bertram de Jourdon, ib. —his wound 
proves mortal, ib.— makes his will, 225 orders the 
archer to be brought before him, ib.— is astonished at 
his answer, and orders him to be rewarded, 226—his 
death, ib.—his character, ib. | 

Richard, brother to Henry III. his immense riches, 268 
—refuses the kingdom of Sicily, 274. | 

Richard II. mounts the English throne, 388—his sub- 
jects inflamed by the levy of a poll-tax, 392—takes 
Shelter in the Tower, ib,—presents himself before 
the mob, ib. complies with their request, ib. another 
insurrection formed against him, ib. invites Wat 
Tyler, the head of the mob, to a conference, ib.— 
meets that rebel in Smithfield, 393 his intrepid be- 
haviour, ib.— grants them a charter, ib. - which is re- 
voked by parliament, 394—confers considerable gifts 
on Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, ib.— gives his 
cousin in marriage to that nobleman, ib.—an associa- 
tion formed against him by his nobles, 395 is de- 
prived of all authority, ib.—his nobles take up arms 
against him, 396 —is treated with great insolence by 
Gloucester and his adherents, ib. Summons a parlia- 
ment, ib. — many of his friends put to death, ib. de- 
clares himself of age to govern, 397 meets with the 


approbation of parliament, ib. — removes the duke of 


Gloucester, &c. from his council, 398—his popu- 
lar conduct, 1b.—loses the affection of his people, 
399—orders Gloucester to be arrested and sent to Ca- 
lais, ib. —summons a parliament at Westminster, 400 
—annuls the commission of fourteen, ib. impeaches 
Gloucester's party, ih. issues a warrant for the bring- 
ing over the duke of Gloucester, ib. increases the 
discontents of the people, ib. attends the combat be- 
tween the duke of Norfolk and Hereford, 401 pre- 
vents the combat, 402—banishes both of them, ib.— 
his moderate behaviour to the earl of Hereford, 403 
prevents that nobleman's marriage, ib.—breaks his 

| promise 
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promise to him, 403—passes over into Ireland to 
revenge the death of the earl of Marche, 404—an in- 
surrection formed against him in England by the duke 
of Lancaster, 405 his interest espoused by the duke 
of Vork, ib. receives the account of the rebellion, 
406 — returns to England, ib. —is abandoned by his 
army, ib.—acknowledges himself ready to submit to 
any terms, ib.—has a conference with Hereford, 407 
is obliged to ride through several towns amidst the 
insults of his people, ib.—is confined prisoner in the 
Tower, ib.—signs a deed, by which he resigns his 
crown, 408—1is solemnly deposed by the parliament, 
ib—is confined in the castle of Pomfret, ib.—his 
death, 409. | | 
Robert, eldest son to William, his jealousy of his two 
brothers, 119—endeavours to surprise the castle of 
Rouen, 12c—1s joined by the nobility of Normandy, 
&c. ib.— takes shelter in the castle of Gerberoy, 120 
is besieged there by William, ib.—defeats his father 
in single combat, 121—1s pardoned, ib.—marches &- 
gainst Malcolm, king of Scotland, ib.—his unpardon- 
able indolence, 128—makes a tivity with his brother, 
130—his kindness to his brother Henry, 131—en- 
pages in the crusade, 133—mortgages his dukedom to 
is brother, 134—his gallant actions in Palestine, 139 
—marries Sibylla, 140 - takes possession of his duchy, 
142 claims the English crown, ib.—resigns his pre- 
tensions, 143 —intercedes in behalf of his friends, 144 
—defeated and taken prisoner, 146 dies in prison, ib. 
Roches, Peter de, persuades Henry to invite over a num- 
ber of Poictevins, 269. | 
Roger, carl of Hereford, forms a conspiracy against 
William 8 1 16, 
8. 


SALADIN, sultan of Egypt, totally defeated, 215 
concludes a truce with Richard I. 216. 
Salic law, what, 359. 
Saxons, an account of, 26 arrive in England, 28— 
march against the Picts and Scots, 29 defeat them, 
30. ] 
S:zebert, king of the East-Angles, restores Christianity, 
ADs 
Sigebert, 
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a 


Sigebert, king of Essex, embraces Christianity, 47. 

F „ the Good, restores the Christian religion in 
Essex, ib. | | 

Snowdon, mountains of, described, 301. i 

* river of, famous passage over, by Edward III. 
368. | 1 

Stephen ascends the English throne, 153—heaps fa- 

vours upon his family, 154—grants a new charter, 

' 155—promises to observe the laws of Edward the 
Confessor, 1b.—grants the barons a right of fortifying 
their castles, 1 pts a victory over the Scots, ib. 
—obliges the bishops to deliver up their castles, ib. 
—1s informed of Matilda's landing in England, 157 
—besieges the castle of Arundel, 158 — suffers Matilda 
to retire to Bristol, 159 becomes very unpopular, ib. 
—is totally defeated, ib. — taken prisoner, 160 —is 
again recognised as king, 162 —is opposed by his 
barons, 163—his whole party laid under an interdict 
by the pope, ib. —opposed by Henry, son of Matilda, 
ib.— makes a treaty with Henry, 165 —his death and 
character, 165, 166. 

Stirling, battle of, 321. | | 

Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, deposed, 114. 

Sweyn, king of Denmark, invades England, 77 —defeats 
the English, 78—the English swear allegiance to him, 
80—his death, 81. + 

Steyn, king of Denmark, joins with Edwin and Mor- 
car against William, 109. | | 


THOMATAS a Becket. See Becket. 

Z55ti, brother to king Harold, 91—opposes his brother, 
94—ass1sted by the earl of Flanders, ib.—is routed, ib. 
—is assisted by Harfagar, king of Norway, ib.— 
routs the armies of Mercia and Northumberland, ib.— 
defeated by Harold, ib.—slain in battle, 101. 

Tres:lian, sir Robert, condemned and executed, 397. 

Tyler, Wat, rebellion of, 291—encamps on Blackheath, 
ib.——marches into Smithfield, 392—1s slain, 393. 


VERE, Robert, carl of Oxford, acquires an ascendency 
over Richard II. 304—marnes the king's niece, ib. 

flies to Flanders, 396. | | 
| Far- 


INDEX. | 
Vortigern chosen sovereign of the Britons, 2 5 invites 
the Saxons into England, 28—deposed by the people, 
. | REY) 
- * raised to the throne, 3o—defeats the Saxons, - 


WAL Es made a principality, 304. 
Wallace, William, some account of, 319—opposes the 
English government in Scotland, 320—his army sub- 
mits to the English, ib.—marches to the northward, 
ib.—defeats the earl of Warenne, 321 offers to resign 
his command, 322 —retires behind the Carron, 323 
resigns the regency, ib.—defeats the English at Ros- 
lin, 324=takes shelter in the mountains, 32 5—is be- 
trayed, ib.—sent in chains to London, and executed 
as à traitor, ib. 
Waltheof, engages in a conspiracy against William J. 
: . Sos it to the king, 117—tried and executed, 
n 5 | 
Warenne, earl of, commands an army in Scotland, 310 
| — defeats the Scots at Dunbar, ib.—governs that 
country with great prudence, 319—resigns his office, 
ib.—surprises the Scottish army, 320—overtakes Wal- 
lace, near Sterling, ib. 8 | : 
Mels, some account of the, 300, 305. 
Mester, kingdom of, founded by Cerdic, 41 converted 
- to Christianity, 42. . 
MNictliam, William of, made chancellor, 398. 
Wickliffe begins the reformation of religion in Eng- 
land, 409—1s protected by John of Gaunt, 410—his 
death, ib. : 
Hilliam, duke of Normandy, afterwards William the 
First, invades England, 95—account of his birth, ib.— 
claims the crown of England, y -account of his army. 
go -his behaviour in the battle, 100—defeats the 
English, 101—takes Dover, 105 - crosses the Thames 
at Wallingford, ib.—is crowned at Westminster, 106 
—rewards his army, ib.—disarms the city of London, 
ib. returns to Normandy, 107 prevents a massacre 
of the Normans, 108—erects a great number of for- 
tresses in the kingdom, 109 - treats the people as a 
conquered nation, ib. — revives the odious tax of 
| Danegelt, } 


: INDEX. 
Danegelt, 109—renders abortive a dangerous conspi- 
racy, ib.—his cruel usage of the English, 110—lays 
the county of Northumberland waste, 112—confis- 
cates the estates of all the English gentry, ib.—orders 
the pleadings of the several courts to be made in the 
Norman language, 113 -reforms the feudal law, ib. 
—divides all the land of England into baronies, ib.— 
abolishes the method of trial by ordeal and camp- fight, 
115 carries over a considerable army of the English to 
Normandy, ib. —another conspiracy formed —_—_ 
him, ib.—1s opposed by his children, 119—is defeated 
in single combat by his son Robert, 121—1s reconciled 
to him, ib.—compiles Doomsday-book, ib.—makes 
the new Forest, 122—1mprisons his brother Odo, 123 
—his answer to the French king's raillery, 124—en- 
deavours to atone for his former offences, 125—his 
death, ib. — character, and issue, 126. 43 
Milliam II. surnamed Rufus, ascends the English throne, 
127 - crowned at Westminster, 128—orders a new 
survey of England, 1 30— makes a treaty with his 
brother Robert, 131 instance of his generosity, ib. 
—expels the Welsh, 132 - purchases the dukedom of 
Normandy from his brother, 134 involved in a dis- 
agreeable quarrel with Anselm, 135—seizes the arch- 
bishop's temporalities, 136 —is menaced with the sen- 
tence of excommunication, ib. —is killed in the New 
Forest, 138—his character, ib. „ 
William, son to Henry I. recognised by the states of 
England and Normandy, 149 is drowned in his pas- 
Sage to England, 150. 
FFilliam, son to Robert, committed to the care of 
Helie de St. Saen, 148—sent to the court of Anjou, 
ib.—his great bravery, ib.—his death, 149. 
Milliam, king of Scotland, ravages the northern parts 
of England, 199—his army totally defeated, ib.— 
taken prisoner, ib. does homage to Ban; II. 200. 


| „ 
ORA, duke of, his character, 3 ùũ0ũmi.]. 
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